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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Ovr Postscript last Saturday reported that Delhi, the old capital 
of Hindostan, was in the hands of a large body of revolted 
troops, and that there had been a massacre of the English. The 
fuller accounts which we have received contribute little to miti- 
gate the frightful character of the news. The mutiny in the 
Third Regiment of Native Cavalry, instead of being suppressed 
by the severe measure of sentencing more than eighty men to 
long terms of imprisonment, had been followed by a rescue. 
The Native troops at the large station of Meerut had revolted ; 
and upon being beaten off by the British portion of the division, 
had fallen back upon Delhi, where they were joined by the 
Native regiments that occupied the place, They obtained pos- 
session of the city, and set up a descendant of the Mogul Em-: 
perors as King. Some slight conflicts had happened in neigh- 
bouring places; but upon the whole it may be considered that 
the mutinous force had concentrated itself in Delhi. 

Shortly after the despatches came away, that city must have 
been surrounded by a strong force of British, under General 
Anson. ‘The recognized cause of the revolt was a belief on the 
part of the mutineers that the Government intended to convert 
them to Christianity ; and on the strength of this report, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-west Provinces, and after- 
wards the Governor-General of India, had issued proclamations, 
assuring the Natives that they would be protected in their rights, 
usages, and religious observances. Another proclamation by 
Mr. Colvin placed the North-west Provinces under martial law ; 
and every exertion was made at once to cut off the mutineers 
from communication with the rest of the country, and to secure 
the safety of other districts by such a disposal of the British 
troops as would render them most efficient against any further 
rising. It is calculated that by this means the insurrection will 
have been already trampled down. 

In this country, immediate exertions have been made to support 
the Indian authorities with further reinforcements. There had 
already been preparation for that purpose. The ordinary reliefs 
in India, somewhat interrupted by the Russian war, would have 
required the despatch of a rather large force, but the number of 
men immediately to be sent out is raised to about ten thousand ; 
a further force of about four thousand will follow as soon as 
possible ; and that reinforcement will constitute a clear augmen- 
tation of the Indian army, since the regiments which would 
otherwise have a right to be relieved will be detained until the 
present disorder shall have been suppressed. 

We have reason, however, to doubt whether the danger is so 
limited as the official authorities publicly represent it. The fact 
that the Mussulmans have joined in the revolt proves that it was 
not occasioned exclusively by an offence to Hindoo prejudices, 
Several of the Native rulers in the North-west had signified their 
fidelity to the British Government, and some had offered assist- 
ance ; but there is no positive evidence that others had not more 
or less tampered with the insurrection. The public accounts 
speak of the outbreak as confined to the military, but we doubt 
whether such is the case, There is a very slight hint in the 
newspaper reports, that at Meerut some of the non-military in- 
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habitants had acted with the soldiery ; and we learn directly 
from the spot that all business in that part of the country was 
Another very significant fact is mentioned in some 
private advices—the Natives in the disturbed districts refuse 
to pay revenue. 

The events have an important bearing on recent discussions 
in Parliament. These are the districts in which cotton is grown, 
and the Manchester people therefore have an interest in lending 
their influence to promote an immediate reinforcement of the 
staff employed in protecting the British rule. We use the word 
‘‘ staff” in its widest sense, as applying not only to the military 
but to the civil and commercial departments. On these points 
Ministers have made no statement in either House, 





The Queen has made Manchester the Court residence for a few 
days; giving the Lancashire capital a state visit to the Art Col- 
lection, knighting the Mayor, driving in the Peel Park, and other- 
wise delighting her loyal subjects. Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia has formed one of the party, and, with the homely tone 
of Berlin, has confided to Manchester through its loyal address- 
presenting corporation, that the dearest duty of his life will be to 
make the,Princess Royal happy. Unused to such engaging con- 
fidences fn the theatre of real life, the Manchester audience could 
not do less than applaud. 





Napoleon the Third and his Empress, it is now officially re- 
ported, are coming over to visit the Queen at Osborne ; and the 
visit, says the same authority, is purely private. Thus the 
intimacy between the two great houses is maintained. Many 
believe that Napoleon cannot stir without a deliberate purpose ; 
but they somewhat misconeeive the actual position of the man, 
which is changed, as he no longer pays such close attention to 
business, leaves it frequently for a long time together, and will 
not be missed more than usual when he is at Osborne instead of 
at Plombiéres. 

Yet unless there be a grand change, he will leave France in a 
condition of considerable uneasiness, Politicians have consoled 
themselves under present difficulties by a hope of fine crops ; but 
that hope is not unmixed with apprehension that the grape- 
disease will be renewed this year. Our own City people have 
been noticing, with obstinate surprise, that a settled gloom con- 
tinued in the Paris Bourse, notwithstanding a reduction of interest 
there as well as in our own Bank ; a gloom which perhaps proved 
that the anticipated commercial difliculties have a deeper root 
than the pressing fluctuations in the money-market. 

The Napoleonic management does not flourish in France at 
present ; and if the Emperor could turn his eye towards Eng- 
land, with our comparatively cheap food, the still increasing trade 
shown by our export-tables, and the revenue that results in the 
quarterly return almost in an exact proportion to the cessation of 
taxes, he might go back to France a wiser and not a sadder man. 

It would be unpolite if his hostess and host were to question him 
about the contract granted to a Marseilles house for carrying over 
ten thousand Africans from Whydah to Guadeloupe and Martinique, 
—‘‘ free” Africans they are called ; but the enterprise looks so 
like an evasion of the slave-trade treaties, that Queen Victoria 
might well ask her ally what he means. 





Experience is lost on the Italians. Another of those frac- 
tional attempts has been made, with some concert, at Genoa, 
Leghorn, and Sapri, on the coast of Salerno, A steamer has 
been seized, and Neapolitan prisoners haye been rescued,— 
which is so far a good. But the “movement” is resultless. 
It is like another extract from the Life of Felice Orsini, 
which we placed before our readers last week—an addition to 
the list of useless disturbances which confer upon Italian patriot- 
ism a character of consistent impracticability. 





Both Houses of Parliament have to some extent converted 
their debates into comments on the newspapers. In both Houses, 
by Lord Ellenborough and Mr. Disraeli, Ministers have been 
catechized on the subject of India; but the replies have added 
nothing substantial to the information supplied through the pub- 
lic journals, either as to the events in India or the measures 
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taken in this country. Lord Brougham has called attention to 
the new French African emigration, as the institution of a new 
slave-trade ; but of course without obtaining any information or 
any hope as to preventive measures. Sir Henry Willoughby has 
again been playing the part of a Tribune of the Money-market ; 
calling the Chancellor of the Exchequer to account for buying 
and selling Stock and Exchequer Bills,—“ gigantic stockjobbing ” 
he called it. But whatever previous Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer may have done, it does not appear that Sir George Lewis 
has been guilty of “ rigging the market,” or of any other commer- 
cial kind of thimblerigging. He has only managed to invest on 
account of the Savings-banks without entailing a loss upon their 
fund or reducing the interest of Exchequer Bills. 

The political discussion of the week has been the debate on Mr. 
Henry Berkeley’s annual motion for leave to bring in a Ballot 
Bill; and the discussion was kept within narrow bounds. Mr. 
Berkeley made a capital statement of the case, with some of the 
newest illustrations. Sir John Shelley and Mr. Greer supported 


him ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer made a mild display of a | 


few arguments against the measure; and Lord John Russell 
reproduced some of his old “ opinions,” as if for the very pleasure 
of exposing his supporters at the late City election. The majority 
of the Liberal party gave 189 votes to Mr. Berkeley; some 50 
Liberals joined with the Tories to negative the motion ; the Go- 
vernment pro hac vice acting as a Tory Government, with the 
support of the party on the left hand of the Speaker. 

Mr. Locke King has brought the subject of the Statute Law 
Commission before the House of Commons, by moving an ad- 
dress to the Crown for the dissolution of the Commission, with a 
statement of resultless expenditure and promises through a long 
series of years. Sir Fitzroy Kelly, who was considered as the 
rescuer of the Commission when he joined it, put in pleas to de- 
fer judgment. Past Commissions, he admitted, had produced 
little but reports and Christmas bills ; but the present Commission 
has not yet had the three years’ trial that he asked for: it has 
accomplished eight bills towards the consolidation of the forty 
thousand public statutes, and has thirty-cight more bills in readi- 
ness. Now we have seen eight bills, and the critical examina- 
tion which some of them underwent in our own pages did not iu- 
cline us to confide in the Commission as a legislative machine. 
It is true that since those critical strictures appeared, certain 
amendments of the sample are said to have been effected ; but 
we have not yet seen the castigated copies. Lord John Russell 
came down upon the delicate question like a sledge hammer,— 
showing that before consolidation, sweeping reforms should take 
place, otherwise we shall preserve the dad laws, such as that on 
fraudulent trustees, like fossils in the rock of the ‘‘ consolidated.” 
Still the House of Commons is not for opening questions in this in- 
stant July ; so it negatived the motion without so much as dividing. 

It has had some discussions on Art—that opprobrium of the 
Commons. Mr. Beresford Hope, referring to the plans in West- 
minster Hall, showed that a freer and broader view of the sub- 
ject would throw open the whole ground, retain St. James’s Park 
without encroachment, and give a finer architectural future for 
the capital ; and he protested against preoccupying the ground 
on the scheme of the official “ block plan.” Sir Benjamin Hall 
could only plead the modesty of his beginning—with only two 
public offices—and the stinginess of the House of Commons; on 
which the House aflirmatively cried ‘‘ Hear!” Almost in the 
same breath, it accepted the official commonplaces as a sufficient 
excuse for disregarding Lord Elcho’s evidence that the public 
money had been lavishly and wrongfully wasted in objectionable 
purchases of the two Paul Veronese pictures. Lord Elcho repeated 
the evidence which has already appeared in our own columns, 
anticipated and confirmed by his personal information in Venice. 
He stated facts; but the House wanted to finish: it regards 
pictures as matters of ‘‘taste”; it has ‘confidence in Lord 
Palmerston,” who has just been at the Manchester Exhibition ; 
so it countersigns the bill for payment to Eastlake, Miindler, 
Italian nobles, agents, and chambermaids, without unpolite 
scrutiny. 

The House “ assisted” as an audience at a discussion upon 
two bills for the better regulation of the Medical Profession ; one 
having for its authors Mr. Headlam and the Provincial Medical 
Association ; the other Lord Elcho and a Select Committee of the 
last House of Commons. The grand distinction between the two 
bills is this,—Mr. Headlam supersedes all authority except that 
of a Council, principally elected by the medical incorporations ; 
Lord Elcho would preserve the present corporations, but would 
repose the guiding authority in a Council nominated by the 
Executive Government ; the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons haying agreed that the public at large would be pro- 


and the Select Committee ; but the balance of the House of Com- 


| Service Superannuation ; 





mous went entirely in favour of Mr. Headlam, who obtained for 
the second reading of his bill 225 votes against 78. Such was 
the division, notwithstanding the countenance given by the Govern- 
ment, through Mr. Cowper, to the bill of the Select Committee. 





Debates aud Proceedings in Parliament. 
PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovsr or Lorps. Monday, June 29. The Indian Mutiny ; Lord Ellenborough’s 
Question—Breach of Privilege; Lord Donoughmore’s Motion—Police (Scotland) 
Bill committed. 

Tuesday, June 30, Slave-trade ; Lord Brougham’s Question—Oxford University 
Bill read a second time. ‘ F 

Thursday, July 2. Adulterers’ Marriages; Lord Redesdale’s Bill thrown out— 
Police (Scotland) Bill reported—Grand Juries (Ireland) Act Amendment Bill read 
a third time and passed, 

Friday, July 3. Rate of Exchange in India; Lord Ellenborough’s Question— 
Transfer of Land ; Lord Brougham’s Statement—Obscene Prints and Publications ; 
Lord Campbell’s Bill committed—Grand Juries (Ireland) Act Amendment Bill read 
a third time and passed, 

Hlovse or Commons. Monday, June 29. Indian Mutiny; Mr. Disraeli’s Ques- 
tions, and Mr. V. Smith’s Statement—Savings-bank Funds ; Sir H. Willoughby’s 
Complaint—Supply ; Civil Service Estimates—Election Petitions ; Mr. Adderley’s 
Bill read a second time—Married Women’s Reversionary Interest Bill read a third 
time and passed. 

Tuesday, June 30. Vote by Ballot; Mr. Berkeley’s Motiou negatived—Civil 
Lord Naas’s Motion. 

Wednesday, July 1. Medical Profession (No. 1); Mr. Headlam’s Bill read a 
second time; Lord Elcho’s Bill (No. 3) withdrawn. 

Thursday, July 2. Military Education ; Sir John Ramsden’s Answer to Mr, 
Warren—Statute Law Commission; Mr. Locke King’s Motion—Supply; Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates, 

Friday, July 3. Thames and Medway Conservancy Bill read a second time— 
Coolie Immigrants; Mr. Baring’s Question—New Writs; Lord Palmerston’s Re- 
solution—Supply; Civil Service Estimates—Probates andj Letters of Administra- 
tion (lreland) Bill read a second time, 














TIME-TABLE, 


The Lords, The Commons, 
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Tue Mutiny i Invi. 

The mutiny in the Native Indian Army formeda subject of inquiry 
in both Houses of Parliament on Monday. 

In the House of Cummous, Mi. Diernarrs with a long pre face, put 
a series of questions to the President of the Board of Control. He refer- 
red to the Russian war, pursued because Russian policy had a tendency 
to endanger our Indian empire; to the Persian war, its cause so lon 
unknown, its object perplexing; to the war with the Chinese, in which 
we engaged because it was said that it is of the first importance that 
the reputation of England in all Eastern countries should be maintained. 
After these great exertions for the safety of our Indian empire, we find 
its existence imperilled and the ancient capital of India in possession 
of rebellious troops. Under these circumstances, Parliament has a 
right to ask what the Government intend to do. The House of 
Commons, he was sure, would hold everything subordinate to a de- 
termination to support the Sovereign in all measures required in 
this grave and critical emergency. The calamity has not been sudden ; 
for some time dark rumours from India have made men anxious aad 
thoughtful. 

‘““T want therefore to know, not only what, in the opinion of the 
Government, has been the main cause of these calamitous events, but 
whether they were forewarned. I wish to know whether in their opinion 
the cause is political or religious—whether it has originated in the mal- 
administration of our affairs, or in some burst of fanaticism, which ought 
nerhaps to have been foreseen even if it could not have been prevented. 
| wish to know what has been the nature of the communications received 
by the Government from the highest authorities in India, military and 
civil, upon this subject. I wish to know whether it be true or untrue, 
that, months ago, the highest military authority in India warned her 
Majesty’s Ministers of the unsatisfactory state of our army there. I wish 
to know whether there have been placed before the Ministry statements 
and complaints that our army in India is under-officered. I wish to know 
whether it has been represented to her Majesty’s Government that the 
habit of employing our regimental officers in civil and diplomatic services, 
without substituting men of equal experience and rank in their places, 
has exercised an injurious influence upon the discipline and the spirit of 
the army. I wish to know whether the civil and the military authorities 
of India have been in accord as to the information they have given and 
the representations they have made—whether the highest civil authority 
in India is not agreed with the highest military authority there in the 

olicy which he recommended and the views which he wished to enforce. 
i would ask even of her Majesty’s Ministers whether the Governor-General 
of India at this moment has resigned the high office which he held.” 

He added to these questions one observation on the state of India. 
Little as his confidence has ever been in the Government of India, he could 
not take those despairing and desperate views too often prevalent; he 
could not regard our tenure of India as a frail tenure; but, considering 
that India is inhabited by twenty-five nations, different in race, religion, 
and language, he thought everything possible to an ineflicient and negli- 
gent Government. 

Mr. Vernon Saitx said that he readily responded to the call of Mr. 
Disraeli, so far as the occasion would permit. ; ; ’ 

Feeling that confidence in the House of Commons to which Mr. Disraeli 
referred, the Government had immediately decided on sending out rein- 
foreements of European troops to India. He hoped that in the middle of 
next month there would sail from England 10,000 men—7690 reliefs and 
recruits to the Queen’s army, and 2250 of the East India Company’s re- 
cruits. But that is not all: on the application of the Court of Directors, 
4000 fresh men will be sent out, bringing up the whole to 14,000. These 
measures have been determined on not because the Government exaggerates 
the danger: it is a measure of security alone : with respect to the danger to 


. age . °~ | be apprehended, there are troops in India equal to any emergency, ** No 
tected by a larger amount of responsibility through the Executive | 
than through a body representing rather exclusive corporations. 
On the whole, the balance of evidence is in favour of Lord Elcho | 

| 


danger does exist farther than any that may happen periodically in India 
from fanaticism or other causes, to be put down as surely as the present 
outbreak will be.” Everything that could be done was being done in India. 
General Anson was, when the mail left Bombay, shortly to be at Delhi with 
ample forces to inflict retribution on the mutineers. Delhi can be sur- 
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rounded and reduced by famine if not by force ; but he had no doubt that a 
man of the well-known vigour of General Anson would reduce it by force. 
With regard to the causes of disaffection, Mr. Smith referred simply to 


the withdrawal of the military men for the civil service, long the habitual | 


custom of the Indian Government, to the alleged interference with the reli- 
gion of the Native troops, and other matters that require and will receive 
anxious investigation; but he was not aware that they had ever been 
brought so prominently before the Government as to justify a charge of 
neglect for not having remedied them. As to the difference between the 
Governor-General and the Commander-in-chief, he ‘“‘ was not aware that 
there were such differences between them as might not be allowed between 
all men acting together in public life.” 


“Then the last question which the right honourable gentleman asked | 


was, whether the Governor-General had not actually resigned. Resign in 
such a crisis as this! (Cheers.) Why, Sir, I should imagine that there is 


no one less likely to allow such a thought to enter his head; and I am hap- | 


py to state, that neither on this occasion nor on any previous occasion has 
my noble friend tendered his resignation. Lord Canning has behaved in 
this emergency with the vigour and judgment which I should always have 
anticipated. (Cheers.) His letters show no want of calmness, no lack of 
confidence. He says that he is certain that he shall be able to put this re- 
volt down; and he adds, that when he has done so he shall turn his mind 


to ascertaining the causes which have led to it, and the best means of reme- | 


There has been no lukewarmness on his part, no backward- 
ness, no shillyshallying. His letter breathes that calm confidence and self- 
possession which best become a noble and generous mind. I have no hesi- 
tation in prophesying that my noble friend will prove himself perfectly 
equal to the occasion ; 


dying them. 


the state of public feeling—the funds. They have not been disturbed, and 
I believe that the Company’s paper remains in exactly the same state as it 
was before these occurrences took place.”’ 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of ALBEMARLE gave notice, that in 
consequence of the news from India, he should postpone the presentation 
of the petition of the King of Oude. 

The Earl of ELtenronoven made along speech, and put a question 
suggested by the disastrous news from India—news which far surpassed 
even his own forebodings. ‘Twenty days since, he asked whether the 
Government of India had made known at every station that it would 

rotect all its subjects in the undisturbed exercise of their religion. 
Pord Granville then said that the Government acted judiciously in 
issuing no such proclamation. Yet the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra 
and the Governor-General hed issued such a proclamation, though not 
until the mutiny at Meerut and the proclamation of the King of Delhi 
were known. 

The Indian Government had ample warning. There was an incendiary 
fire in the cantonments neer Calcutta in January, a thing almost entirely 
unheard of. It was well known that the Natives were apprehensive of 
some interference with their religion. ‘The Nineteenth Regiment mutinied 
in February, and was disbanded in March. There were indications of « 
bad spirit at all the great stations. On the 3d of May, Sir Henry Law- 
rence, expecting an outbreak, quietly surprised and disarmed the Seventh 
Native Oude Infantry. He took the initiative ; but at Meerut, it was the 
mutineers who took the initiative. The ofticer in command, at Meerut, 
whose name, it is said, is Hewitt, was an unknown man, who had never 
served with the troops at all. Government is not justified in placing a 
man of whom the treops know nething in an important command. But 
where was the Commander-in-chief? he knew of the dangers ; yet he went 
to the hills in April, leaving the dangers on the plain behind him. Lord 
Ellenborough said that General Anson would have two enemies to contend 
with, the hot season and the want of carriage. His only hope was that 
the inhabitants of Delhi would be cut off from the supply of water they 
derive from the canal and the Jumna. They would then have to rely on a 
tank, established by Lord Ellenborough, but which the Indian Government, 
anxious to “ obliterate every trace of my ever having been in that country,” 
had allowed to goto ruin; so that, fortunately, it would not furnish a 
supply to the rebels for any time. 

Further describing the position of things, Lord Ellenborough pointed out, 
that General Anson would be obliged to leave Europeans in charge of the can- 
tonments, since the police battalions established by him when Governor-Gene- 
ral had been abolished ; that in drawing troops to Bengal, Bombay and Ma- 
dras had been left almost defenceless ; oa that we are really now “in a 
position in which it becomes necessary for us to use every effort which this 
country can make to maintain—perhaps it may be to recover—that great 
empire which we have acquired in the East.’”” We have sent the naval force 
that should have been lett on our own shores ‘‘to carry on a contest 
between Sir John Bowring and Commissioner Yeh.”” We have concluded 
an unsatisfactory peace with Persia; and this great calamity in India may 
cause a change in Persian policy. He recommended that, in addition to the 
number of troops which it is proposed to send to India, we should send ten 
regiments of Infantry, three regiments of Cavalry, and six batteries of Ar- 
tillery. But, to be at the same time secure at home, we should embody the 
Militia and call out the Yeomanry. He wished to know what measures the 
Government intend to adopt for reinforcing the troops in India, and at the 
same time for placing us at home in security while we cope with that great 
empire. (Loud cheers.) 

Jarl GranviLe replied to this speech by a statement corresponding 
in substance, though not in fulness, to Mr. Vernon Smith’s in the other 
House: but he added one or two facts. He said that the Colonels of the 
Native regiments had, up to the last moment, sent to the Government 
confident assurances of the loyalty and good feeling of those troops ; that 
Lord Canning knew that General Anson would be at Umballa on the 18th 
and at Delhi on the 26th May, at the head of an ample force; and he 
added, that, if “‘ because we anes to be at war with a portion of the 
Chinese empire, and that there is an insurrection in one part of India, 
we were to take upon us to say that our alarm is such that we think it 
necessary to prepare this country in the same way as we should do if we 
were engaged in a struggle which might end in dire calamity and disaster 

we should disgrace ourselves in the eyes of the world.” 

In reply to Lord Brovenam, Lord Granviixe said, that whereas the 
Funds in this country fell upon the receipt of this intelligence, Govern- 
ment paper at Calcutta and Bombay has remained at exactly the same 
price. 


The Earl of Hanpwicke suggested, that permission should be obtained | 
from the Emperor of the French to send troops through France, and | 


from the Viceroy of Egypt to transport them to the Red Sea. The Earl 
of ALBEMARLE added some observations on the mode of recruiting in 
Bengal; but the House declined to carry the diseussion any further. 
Tue Baxxor. 
Mr. Henny Berxetxy, in moving for Jeave to bring in a bill to cause 
the votes of the Parliamentary electors of Great Britain and Ireland to be 


and when people talk of the panic which exists in | 
India, the best ere test of that, probably, is that delicate barometer of 


taken by way of ballot, began by observing that he did notknow how 

the motion would be met. Lord Palmerston had asked them to wait, 

and had promised them a great Reform Bill, that, like Aaron's rod, was 

to devour all the little reform bills. They had no objection to wait, if 

they knew what they were waiting for. But they objected to be told, 
| in the language of the nursery, that “‘they must open their mouths and 
shut their eyes and see what the noble lord would send them.” If the 
Government would promise to make the ballot a part of the Reform Bill 
of next session, he would at once sit down. 

[Here he paused for a reply, but did not sit down. The Cuanceinox 
of the Excurever, rising, said, “If my honourable friend is serious 
in asking——’” but cries of *‘ Order!’ caused him to resume his seat. ] 

Mr. Berxetry, continuing his speech, said, in default of a plain 
“ves” or “no,” he must take silence for dissent; and he at once 
addressed himself to the arguments in opposition to the measure. 

An elector is appointed to vote freely as he pleases; and therefore the 
supporters of the ballot say, ** Let him vote in secret.””. But the governing 
classes would rather yield universal suffrage with open voting than the most 
moderate extension of the franchise with the ballot; and he warned the 
House against the spurious liberality that would extend the suffrage but 
refuse the ballot. Mr. Disraeli, in his late Buckinghamshire address, said 
that the ballot without an extension of suffrage is an impossibility. Bat 
that was not the opinion of Lord Durham, nor Mr. Charles Buller, nor Mr. 
Grote. Whatever the franchise may be, the voter has a right to protection. 
Then Mr. Disraeli said ** vote by ballot would be an intelerable tyranny 
over the non-electors.”” Now the duty of the elector is to vote for such 
candidate as he might think proper, without fear of punishment or hope of 
reward. Nobody, therefore, has a right to question his vote or to visit him 
with consequences. He was strongly of opinion that they could not contravene 
that self-evident proposition; but if he wished to strengthen himself in the 
eyes of the House, he would call into court the late Sir Robert Peel, who 
said upon this subject—** To whom is the constituent body responsible? Is 
there any responsibiliiy of any conceivable kind, except ‘the responsibility 
to God, to their own consciences, and to an enlightened, deliberate public 
opinion?” (** Hear, heav !"’) Since, then, the elector has the undoubted 
privilege of voting as he may think proper, for what purpose is open voting 
required? For what purpose did they want a record to be kept against 
every man of how he voted? What were they to gain by it according to 
the electoral principles of our constitution? Was there any conceivable 
thing which they could gain by open voting which was fair, honest, ax 
above board? Did open voting afford any test of an elector’s having sold 
his vote or of his having been intimidated? Did it afford any means of 
| punishing a corrupt elector which secret voting did not equally confer? 

Hie said that it did not; for he would undertake to prove that a conviction 
for bribery would be as attainable, if it took place, under secret voting as 
under open voting. He defined open voting to be the ratification of a treaty 
between dishonest men; while secret voting was the prevention of the rati- 
fication of that treaty, because it compelled one scoundrel to depend upon 
the word of another. In open voting the poll-book was the record by whieh 
the intimidator convicted and punished his victims. The knowledge that 
| that record was kept against the electors induced thousands of men fully com- 

petent to be electors to refuse to be placed on the register. The knowledge of 
the existence of that record compelled thousands of men who were electors to 
refuse to go tothe poll; and the knowledge of the existence of that record also 
compelled tens of thousands of our countrymen to go to the poll there to fal- 
sify their consciences and to tell a lie, to the great detriment of their country. 
The assumption that there is a body of men who ought to control the electors 
is an argument not against the ballot but in favour of universal suffrage ; 
because if the non-electors were to have the power to control the electors, 
why make tyrants of them—why not rather give them the franchise? He 
did not think that that could be got out of. Mr. Disraeli, of the manor of 
Hughenden, in the county of Buckingham, could vote for whom he pleased ; 
he wus perfectly independent of everybody; but John Brown, of High 
Wycombe, was not independent enough to go against his tyrant. Johm 
Brown, therefore, naturally turned to Mr. Disraeli, and said, ‘‘ You are a 
man of great importance in the House of Commons—an ex-Minister and a 
Privy Councillor ; assist an humble man like me and free me from my ty- 
rant.”’ ‘*Goaway, John Brown, go away,”’ the right honourable gentleman 
would say ; “‘ you would become a tyrant and bully, and tyrannize over the 
tyrant you have, if you were allowed the only remedy against the grievance 
of which you complain.” (“ Hear!” and laughter.) John Brown na- 
turally said, ‘‘Good Heavens! what a position to place me in. 1 am not an 
independent man. You recollect, Sir, the time when you stood for High 
Wycombe, and told us that we were suffering under unparalleled tyranny, 
and were subject to little knots of tyrants; and now when I bring the facts 
before you you say, ‘ John Brown, I shall no longer assist you.’’’ The right 
honourable gentleman, or any other gentleman, had a right to change his 
opinion, but he could not change facts, and could not help being a witness 
as to the terrorism which prevailed, and as to petty tyrants who existed, and 
whom he desired to put down. Consequently, however much the right 
honourable gentleman might choose to change his mind, the right honour- 
able gentleman was a witness still on the side of those who advocate the 
ballot, and he thought there was no possibility of the right honourable 
gentleman showing how the non-electors became tyrants by the simple fal- 
filment of that which the law enjoined. ; 

Pursuing the refutation of the argument that voters should be responsi- 
ble, Mr. Berkeley showed that under a system of open voting uot public 
opinion as expressed by the journals and public men, but the opinion of 
Lord This or That, the ‘* screw ” determined the votes of his dependents; 
whereas with the ballot, the elector could carefully weigh opinion and give 
a conscientious vote. He showed that all great questions of reform had 
been delayed for want of the ballot. Next he appealed to the practice of 
other countries, asserting that the ballot was successful in Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Sardinia. He went at some length into the history of the ballot 
in the United States; showing that no State which had commenced with 
the ballot had changed it for open voting; whereas all but two, and those 
two Slave States, had whew te ~ adopted the ballot. He appealed to the 
example of our Australian Colonies, and, bringing forward several instances 
of open intimidation exercised by landlords in England and Ireland during 
the late election, he contrasted that with the state of things in Victoria, 
where the adoption of the ballot had led to an inerease in the number of 
voters, to orderly proceedings, and to a diminution of the expenses. 

In the course of this survey, Mr. Berkeley amused the House by laying 
upon Lord John Russell much of the responsibility for the acts of violonve 
and intimidation that disgraced the recent elections. Lord John had said 
over and over again, that the franchise was a trust. Now what use was 
made of that doctrine at Cork two or three years ago? The priest said to 
the people, ‘* Lord John Russell says that the elective franchise is a trust : 
now, boys, all who vote for Chatterton are guilty of a breach of trust.” A 
society of non-clectors at Rochdale got up a polling-book with a view to 
exclusive dealing. Here again the noble lord the Member for the City was 
cited as an authority for these shameful and tyrannical proceedings. ‘' The 
theory of the present representative system,” said the compilers of the Roch- 
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dale polling-book, ‘‘ according to a great constitutional authority—Lord John 
Russell—is that ten-pound householders hold their votes in trust for the class 
who do not possess that property qualification, as well asin their own right ; 
and this vindicates the practice of publishing a list of the voters’ names.” 
Mr. Berkeley regretted that the measure should be opposed by a Liberal 
Government; and he warned the aristocracy, that it would be better to 
gain from the love of the people what they now compelled by an usurped 
authority. (Cheers.) 

Sir Jonun Sueixey seconded the motion ; giving instances of the appli- 
cation of the “ screw ” in Westminster, where thousands of electors pre- 
ferred to have no vote at all rather than be compelled to vote against their 
consciences or lose their customers. 

The Cuance.ior of the Excuzaver explained the views he had 
formed of the question. Remarking that the ballot question had passed 
through the didactic period in the bee of Mr, Grote, and had reached 
the humorous stage in the hands of Mr. Berkeley, he said it had now ar- 
rived at the practical stage. 

From this point Sir George Lewis considered the ballot as it had operated 
in other countries ; attaching little weight to the experience either of France 
or of our Colonies ; not to the first, because secret voting avails little when 
an elector is overawed by a central bureaucracy ; not to the second, because 
the social and political condition of our Colonies is so different from that of 
England. It is to America that we must look for important lessons. Here 
he described at some length, and by the aid of many quotations, the Ameri- 
can mode of voting, in order to prove that it isnot compulsory secret voting, 
such as Mr. Berkeley proposed, but simply ticket-voting ; that it affords no 
protection to the voter, since how he voted could always be known; and 
that all attempts to make secret voting compulsory had failed. If secrecy 
was not essential to voting by ballot, he contended, Mr. Berkeley’s argu- 
ments, which assumed secresy, must fall to the ground. So far as the ex- 
perience of the United States is concerned, it is against compulsory and in 

avour of optional secresy. Sir George insisted, that to make the protection 
of the ballot of any soul secresy must be compulsory ; but that to make it 
compulsory, would be to force on the people institutions thoroughly repug- 
nant to their habits and nature. 

Mr. Greer supported the motion, in a speech much interrupted by 
vehement cries of “ Divide!” These cries were stilled by the rising of 
Lord Joun Russet1t, who desired to speak in opposition to the measure. 
He said he had considered and reconsidered the arguments for the ballot. 
They were based on three crroncous assumptions. First, that so much 
intimidation prevails that the opinions of the voters cannot be fairly as- 
certained. He expressed a contrary belief, and fortified it by a reference 
to the change in the opinions of the voters on the Reform Bill and the 
Corn-laws. Admitting the existence of some intimidation, he denied in 
general that it is the truth that tenants in voting the same way as their 
landlords yote otherwise than according to their own wishes. Next it 
was said, that the voter has an indefeasible right to give his vote with- 
out reference to the opinion of any other person. Against that he had 
always protested. Members of Parliament, Ministers, Judges, are in- 
vested with power in trust for the public. They are liable to censure ; 
and should they be visited and the freeholders and ten-pound houschold- 
ers be free from scrutiny and held irresponsible? It would be contrary 
to the British constitution. 

** My honourable friend put the case of Brown, who was very much in- 
timidated: I beg leave to bring Jones and Robinson into court. (Laughter) 
Jones, being a principal tenant, is asked by his landlord to canvass with 
him for a candidate who is going to stand for the county. The landlord 
says, ‘ The election won’t take place for some time, but we are going to 
have a dinner in favour of Conservative principles: you are, I am sure, a 
very good Conservative; if you will take the head of the table and give the 
toasts and lead the way it will be a very great advantage to us.’ Well, 
Jones says, ‘ Oh, to be sure,’ because if he does not do so he will let out his 
secret. Now, this is not an illustration of mine. My honourable friend 
will know whence I draw it. Jones presides at the dinner; he gives the 
wrong toast, he makes the wrong speech, he sings the wrong song; and 
after thus persuading his landlord and all the gentlemen at table that he is 
an excellent Conservative, on the day of election he goes with another ticket 
and votes for the Liberal candidate. (‘* Hear, hear!” from Mr. Roebuck 
—Cheers and laughter.) My honourable friend the Member for Shettlield 
would think that a very fair proceeding. (‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ from Mr. Roe- 
buck, and laughter.) i am not now disputing its morality, but I believe 
that is the sort of conduct to which people refer when they say that the bal- 
lot would be un-English. (Cheers Sen the Opposition.) They mean, that 
that sort of deceit, of treachery, and of promise-breaking is un-English 
—( Opposition cheers)—and they come to the conclusion that secret voting is 
an un-English proceeding.”” (Renewed cheers.) 

Lord John’s last argument was, that the majority of the people are not 
in favour of secret voting; that we have gone on for a long time under this 
imperfect, corrupt mode of open voting ; and that under it we have obtained 
greater freedom than the United States of America. Towards the con- 
clusion of his speech Lord John fell upon Sir John Shelley, who had said 
that as the great majority of the Libera!s are in favour of the ballot, they 
have only to go to the noble lord at the head of the Government and teil 
him they will not support his Administration any longer unless he and the 
Cabinet carry the measure of the ballot. Lord John characterized that as 
the most degrading proposal he had ever heard. 

“Tt has Soon said that a vote given by a tenant or a tradesman against 
his conscience is a lie, and that a Member who is sent to this House in 
consequence of that vote is the incarnation of a lie. I should say that the 
members of the Cabinet voting in favour of a bill for the ballot, against 
their opinions and against their convictions, would be to pronounce a lie, 
and that for such a measure to be passed by this House as expressing the 
deliberate opinion of the Cabinet in favour of the ballot would be but the 
embodiment of that lie. For my own part, I will only further say, that 
if Parliament should decide that the ballot is to be the law ofthe land, I, 
like others, must bow to that decision; but until that is made the law, so 
long as I am permitted to give a vote on this subject, that vote will be re- 
corded against secret voting and in favour of the ancient mode of open and 
deliberate voting.” (Loud cheers from the Opposition.) 

In his reply, Mr. Berkey said he was disappointed that Lord John 
Russell had not supported his motion: he had been induced to believe 
from the language used by the noble lord, and by a relative of his who 
held a high position in that House, during the last election for the City 
of London, that the noble lord entertained no very strong opinion against 
the bailot. He could not say that his noble friend had ever pledged 
himself to support the ballot, but he had certainly raised the cup very 
often to the lips of those who contended for that principle, but only to 
dash it away again. 

The House divyided—For the motion, 189; against it, 257; majority 
against, 68, 





Surrty: Science anp Arr. 

In Committee of Supply on Monday, some exception was taken to the 
vote of 48,8557. in addition to 25,000/. already granted for the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art. Mr. Buack complained that Scotland did not 
get fair play; and Mr. Bracxnurn thought the tendency in all these 
Government grants was that the public money was jobbed away with- 
out art being promoted. 

Mr. Cowper gave an explanation of the vote. There are in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, sixty-five schools of art. They are attended by 
12,337 students : while the children at the elementary schools amount 
to 22,746. In the Normal Training-School, 405 students and 106 
teachers have been trained, and 21 have become masters. For the most 
part these schools are self-supporting; they are widely diffused ; and 
they have already conferred great advantages on the country. 

Lord Excuo described the competition between the British Museum, 
the “ Brompton Boilers,” [South Kensington Museum,] and the Mu- 
seum in Jermyn Street for china, glass, earthenware, &c. ; and suggested 
that there should be a combined institution. At all events, the Go- 
vernment had been premature in making that erection at South Ken- 
sington. 

Mr. Dittwyn moved that the vote should be reduced by 37687. Mr. 
Spooner moved that the sum voted should be 34,000/. ; making with the 
25,000/. previously voted, 59,000/. the sum granted last year. 

Mr. Breresrorp Horr condemned both amendments, and spoke sharply 
against the South Kensington Museum. 

Mr. Spooner’s amendment was negatived by 157 to 33; then Mr. Dill- 
wyn’s by 162 to 36; and the vote was agreed to. 

On a vote of 143,030/. for Public Education in Ireland, Mr. Biacx- 
BURN moved that it should be reduced by 17,900/., the sum granted to 
the Agricultural Schools. This was negatived by 209 to 34. 

The vote of 1625/. for the Queen’s University in Ireland provoked op- 
position. The general complaint was that the University had not 
answered expectation. The Cuance.tor of the Excnrquer promised 
that the whole scheme should undergo inquiry and revision : but this did 
not mollify the objectors. On a division, however, the yote was carried 
by 209 to 34. 

Tue Brrrisn Museum anp tue Natronat Gavuery. 

The Commons had some sharp debating in Committee of Supply on 
Thursday. On the vote of 46,4007. to make up a sum of 66,400/. re- 
quired for the British Museum, Lord Jonn Russe. made a brief state- 
ment on behalf of the Trustees. They have built a beautiful reading- 
room, at a cost of 150,000/.; it contains 80,000 volumes, and affords ac- 
commodation for 300 persons. During the last year great additions have 
been made to the collection in the Museum, and it was visited by 
360,000 persons, 

Fourteen Members offered comments and suggestions. The Museum 
should be open five days in the weck. It would be a great advantage if 
persons of a‘high status in literature were allowed to carry books home, 
or have a private room at the Museum. The Museum should be open in 
the evenings, and on Sunday. Lord Joun Russe. replied if the Mu- 
seum were opened to the public for five days the studies of artists would 
be interrupted. It is open on Saturday afternoons in the summer; to 
open it in the evenings would lead to great risk of fire; and it is for the 
Ilouse to decide, on a separate motion, whether it shall be open on Sun- 
days. He thought that it would raise invidious distinctions if some per- 
sons were allowed to study in private and others not.—The yote was 
agreed to. 

On the vote of 23,1652. for the establishment and expenses of the Na- 
tional Gallery, Lord Ercuo moved to reduce the vote to 22,614/., being 
less the amount of the Travelling Agent’s salary and the reduction of the 
Secretary's salary from 700/. to 500/. a year. Lord Elcho recited two 
cases—the purchase of the Adoration of the Magi for 1577/., and that of 
the Pisani Paul Veronese for 13,6507.; the one a bad picture, and the 
other excessively over its price. Lord Elcho repeated the statements of 
Mr. Morris Moore’s letter, every point in which he had verified during 
his residence in Venice. He suggested that some other gentleman should 
move the reduction of the vote by 5000/7. more; which Mr. Cox did, 
Mr. Witson replied by a long statement, to show on authority that the 
picture was considered authentic and good; that Mr. Miindler had no 
concern or interest in the distribution of the money paid to the Pisani ; 
and that Mr. Woraum, who is Keeper as well as Secretary, is not over- 

aid, 

g Mr.” Contncuam extended the attack upon the general administration 
of the National Gallery, its purchases and payments. Mr. Henry de- 
clined to vote for the reduction proposed, but he would put a check upon 
the large discretion claimed by the Executive by reducing the vote to the 
amount that had been expended last year. Mr. Lanovewrrr spoke 
apologetically and defensively ; making much of 23,0002. paid by the 
Emperor of the French for a single Murillo. Mr. Srmxine assisted the 
Government by ridiculing Lord Elcho’s retailing of stories obtained from 
a laquais de place. Lord Patmenrsron terminated a sharp discussion by 
contrasting the spirit and munificence of the Manchester Exhibition, 
from which he had just returned, with this haggling and boggling over a 
petty sum. u 

He hoped the House, after having had the amusement of listening to the 
observations of the noble lord the Member for Haddingtonshire, and heard 
the personalities of the honourable Member for Brighton directed against 
that amiable, accomplished, and distinguished man Sir Charles Eastlake— 
he hoped, he repeated, now that those two honourable Members had had 
their swing on their favourite topic, that the House would gravely and 
seriously consider the question before them, and would come to the con- 
clusion that the Government had purchased for this National Gallery a 
picture of great value. 

The amendment was negatived by 194 to 89. 

Lord Excuo then moved the reduction of Mr. Wornum’s salary to 
550. Negatived by 161 to 123.—The vote was then agreed to, 

Tue Pusiic Orrices, 


Mr. Beresrorp Horr took the socesenliy of a motion for going into 
Committee of Supply to state to the House his views with regard to the 
construction of the various Public Offices now under consideration. He 
gave the Government credit for generous intentions ; but he complained 
that the competition had been hurried; that the proposed plan of di- 
viding the buildings into three blocks of buildings, each designed by a 
separate architect, would prevent the building being of one harmonious 
whole, He suggested that the Parks should be continued down to the 
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river-side, and that the new buildings should stand on the ground now 
occupied by the Horse Guards and its parade, about eight acres in area, 
There would then be an open space of something like twenty-four acres, 
bounded on one side by the river, while isolated in the middle would 
stand the new Public Offices, and further to the North, the new National 
Gallery. It is a question of the architectural future of London, whether 
our Parks should be made the marvel of the world, the most magnificent 
specimens of landscape gardening ever known, or whether they should 
remain patchy and blotchy, cut off from the noble river which on one 
side might bound them. 

Sir Bensamin Hatt stated that the judges had been unanimous in 
their selection of the designs, and that he proposed to exhibit the suc- 
cessful designs in Westminster Hall, at the same time with the designs 
for the Wellington monument. He agreed that Mr. Hope had suggested 
one of the most splendid sites in the world, but if his scheme were car- 
ried out it would add 1,000,000/. or 1,500,000/. to the cost contemplated. 

Mr. ManGiers said that before they extended the Park to the river- 
side they should purify the Thames. He came up the river the other 
day—it was a hot day ; and the river being stirred up by the steam- 
boats, emitted throughout its whole course, and not merely where the 
drains ran into it, a most abominable stench. He had made up his 
mind never to travel in that way again. (Laughter) 

Lord Excno suggested, that the unsightly Lambeth houses opposite 
the New Palace at Westminster should be purchased by the Government. 
Sir Bensamin Hau inquired where the purchase-money was to come 
from ?—a question that received no reply. 

Tue Sratute Law Commission. 

Mr. Locxr Krvé called attention to the large sums of money expended 
by the Criminal and Statute Law Commissioners. The Commission ap- 
pointed in 1833 expended 37,000/.; that of 1845, 12,500/.; and a further 
sum of 1680/. was spent on bills that never passed. A third Commission 
was appointed in 1853. [What it has cost he did not state.] In the 
first year the Commissioners laboured hard; prepared, but did not re- 
vise an expurgatory list; the Sub-Commissioners were all discharged, 
no one knew why; and Mr. Bellenden Ker was left alone with his 
pupil Mr. Brickdale. In 1856 the Commissioners found that their pre- 
vious work was useless, and they selected certain “ bundles of statutes” 
for consolidation. Sir Fitzroy Kelly joined the Commission, and 
undertook to consolidate the whole law in eighteen months. The 
eighteen months have elapsed, and it is not known what progress has 
been made, In the session of 1856, certain bills were presented to the 
House of Lords. The other day the same bills were again presented, 
but they could not be expected to pass at this period of the session. The 
Commissioners are always propounding fresh plans, and making fresh 
promises; and as he thought the Commission produetive of evil by pre- 
tending to do something while it did nothing, and as Mr. Napier had 
carried a motion for the appointment of a Minister of Justice, Mr. King 
moved for an address praying the Queen to dispense with the present 
Statute Law Commission. 

Sir Frrzroy Kexy enlarged on the importance of consolidating the 
statutes, and described the fruitless attempts that have been made to do 
so for two hundred and fifty years. He ventured to say that the Com- 
mission of 1853 had done more towards the consolidation of the statutes 
in three years than all the other Commissions during the century. They 
had prepared an index to the statutes, which had been used as a guide 
by those now engaged in the work of consolidation. They had framed 
eighteen bills, eight of which are before the House of Lords. He denied 
that he had promised to do the work in eighteen months: what he did 
say was, that if the Government gave the Commission adequate support, 
the whole statute law might be consolidated and passed within three 
years. He now repeated that statement with more confidence than ever. 

Mr. Wuitrsipe commented on the impolicy of having three codes 
instead of one. ‘The evil will be magnified threefold if there be one 
set of statutes for England, another for Ireland, and another for Scot- 
land. Sir Firzroy Kexry said, it was part of the plan that the con- 
solidated statutes should apply equally to England and Ireland. Mr. 
Baines defended the Commission. Mr. Narrer said that they wanted a 
single mind to control the whole work. That was one reason why he 
had advocated the establishment of a Ministry of Justice. The work of 
the Statute Law Commission would properly come under the sur- 
veillance of such a department. The Arrornry-GENERAL characterized 
the proposal of Mr. King as unreasonable. Nothing could be more 
absurd than that they should cut down a tree about to bear fruit. He 
added, that a plan for establishing a Department of Justice has been 
carefully prepared, and is now under consideration. 

Lord Joun Russetx said, he was surprised te hear Mr. King’s propo- 
sal designated as eminently absurd. Last year he thought it fair to give 
the Government time to proceed with the Commission ; but when he went 
into the lobby to support them, he saw the Attorney-Gencral of that day, 
now the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, go away from the division 
—he would not vote for the Government. There must therefore be some 
ground for saying that the Commission is not very useful. The bills in 
the House of Lords cannot come down in time to be passed by the House 
of Commons. Lord John argued, that the proper course to pursue would 
be to amend the law. If you attempt to consolidate the law in its pre- 
sent state, you merely put together all that is to be found in the different 
statutes, and form a mere incongruous and contradictory mass, and re- 
enact a great many things that ought never to have been enacted at all. 
The present is the time, not for consolidating but for amending the law. 
He trusted that a Minister of Justice would be appointed, as he believed 
that without such an officer the work of consolidation can never be pro- 
perly conducted. He could not vote for the abolition of the Commission, 
but he thought that Mr. Locke King had good grounds for asking what 
was the use of that Commission. 

The motion was negatived without a division. 

GOVERNMENT AND THE Monry-MArker. 

Sir Henry Wittovensy called attention to some gigantic changes in 
the Public Stocks during the last two years. In 1855 and 1856, 
10,036,0007. Exchequer Bills had been bought, and 5,415,0007. Stock and 
4,449,5007. Exchequer Bills had been sold. From January to April 
1856, 2,490,0007. Exchequer Bills were bought and 2,380,030/. Stock 
sold at the low prices of 85, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, in order to pay for the 
Exchequer Bills. Stock rose in July, and 287,6002. Stock was purchased 
at the high price of 95 to 96. What was the meaning of these gigantic 
stockjobbings > 





The Cuance..or of the Excurquer explained, that the Government, 
as the central banker to the Savings-banks, had power to vary the secu- 
rities ; and that in all he had done he had not exceeded his legal powers. 
But this varying of the securities was called “ stockjobbing,” and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was described as a “ gigantic stockjobber.” 
He showed that by selling Stock to purchase Exchequer Bills the Savings- 
banks Commissioners had actually gained 8000/7, a year on onc transaction. 

Mr. Giyn concurred ; but said that some rule ought to be established 
restricting the power of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in dealing with 
the Public Funds. Mr. Mains described the operation referred to as 
one of “rigging the market.” The Cuance ior of the Excuraver con- 
tended that the operation was a simple investment : he denied that there 
was any kind of concealment in these operations. Mr, Wrove rn said 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was very much in the position of 
“dummy” in a game of whist: he was always obliged to show his 
hand, and the dealers in Stock lay in wait for him. The stockjobbers, 
indeed, might be said to rush into the market to mect him, and therefore 
it was most desirable that he should have the power of dealing with the 
Funds in question. 

Mr. Spooner and Mr. Ayrton enlarged on the dangerous character of 
the power placed in the hands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Apvutrrerers’ MARRIAGES, 

Lord Reprspate moved the second reading of the Adulterers’ Mar- 
riage Bill. He said it proposed that the marriage of persons who had 
been divorced on account of their own adultery should take place at a 
registry-office. The parties might afterwards find some one, who had no 
conscientious objection, to perform the religious ceremony. 

The Lory Cuancetion moved that the bill be read a second time that 
day six months, The House had already three times rejected a similar 
proposition, Lord Camrwen. described it as an unparliamentry and un- 
precedented measure. 

The Archbishop of Canternury admitted that if the bill were con- 
trary to order, it would be improper to urge it on the House; but he 
desiderated “this or some other measure,” on the greund that it would 
relieve the consciences of the clergy who object to perform a service 
which they believe to be inconsistent with the Divine command. 

The House divided, and negatived the motion for the second reading 
by 62 to 23. 

; Mepicat Rerorm, 

The Wednesday sitting was given up to the discussion of Medical Re- 
form. ‘The debate arose on the second reading of Mr. Headlam’s Medi- 
cal Profession (No. 1) Bill. Mr, Cravrvurp moved that the bill be read 
a second time that day six months. He opposed the bill because it 
differed from the measure recommended by the Select Committee of last 
session, because it favoured the medical corporations at the expense of 
the Universities, and proposed that the Medical Council should be elec- 
tive. The other bill before the House, Lord Elcho’s, on the contrary, 
while it dealt tenderly with vested interests, provided a Council nominated 
by the Government, diminished the expenses of students, and constituted 
a board of examiners from the corporations and the Universities. 

The amendment was supported by Lord Excno in a speech of con- 
siderable length, by Mr. Buack, Mr. Grogan, and Mr. Buaxer. Mr, 
Headlam’s bill was supported by Lord Bury, Mr. Mrrcnrun, Mr. 
Vance, and Mr. Narier. Colonel Sykes objected to parts of both bills. 
Mr. Tuomas Duncompr objected to both entirely. Mr. Cowrrr held a 
middle position : objecting to Mr. Headlam’s bill, because instead of pro- 
viding an adequate remedy for the defects of the law as regards qualifi- 
cation, it rather aggravated the evil; he also found some fault with Lord 
Elcho’s bill, especially with the proposed constitution of a nominee 
Council. Mr. Heapiam defended his own bill; and stated that he ob- 
jected to Lord Elcho’s, because the Council was to be nominated . 
the Crown, because it would entirely destroy all the organization whic 
had grown up within the profession, and because it made the minimum 
of education the sole barrier over which a man must pass before he en- 
tered the profession. 

On a division, the amendment was negatived by 
bill was read a second time. 

Lord Excuo immediately moved that the order for the second reading 
of his bill (Medical Profession Bill No. 3) should be discharged. At the 
same time, as he ventured to prophesy that the Bill No. 1 would not 
pass into law this session, he gave notice that if the Government did not 
take up the question he should next year reproduce the Bill No, 3 in its 
present form.—Motion agreed to. 

Crvm. Servicer SurrEranNnvATION. 

Lord Naas, in moving for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the 27th 
section of the Superannuation Act of 1834, went deeply into the history 
of the question, from 1810 to 1834, and from 1834 to the present time. 
He showed that deductions from the salaries of the civil servants are un- 
equally exacted, some being exempt altogether; that only one in seven 
who contribute to the fund derives any benefit from it; that the amount 
of the reduction—66,000/, a year—is more than the whole of the allow- 
ances paid to retiring servants—11,000/. a year; that during twenty- 
seven years the civil servants had paid 900,000/., but that only 80,0002. 
had been returned to contributors. The Select Committee had recom- 
mended, by nine to two, that the system of deductions should be abo- 
lished, and that the salaries should be revised. The bill introduced by 
the Government last session proposed to abolish the system of deductions, 
and to reduce the salaries by the amount hitherto deducted. That, he 
objected, would place the civil servants in a worse position than they 
now occupy ; and he therefore proposed the sharp and decisive remedy of 
simply abolishing the system of deductions. 

Mr. Hankey, amidst the manifest impatience of the House, supported 
the motion. When the Cuanceitor of the Excnraver said that he 
must, notwithstanding that it was past midnight, follow Lord Naas 
through his statement, he was met by murmurs; but he persevered, and, 
going over the history of the question, advanced counter-statements. His 
defence was, that the civil servants entered the service with a full know- 
ledge that there would be abatements from thetr salaries, and thus there 
had been no breach of contract ; that there was no fund ; that no question 
of a fund ever arose; and that if the proposal of Lord Naas were 
adopted a heavy permanent charge would be imposed on the country. 
The equity of the case as between the civil servants and the country is 
under the consideration of actuaries, and Government would not be jus- 
tified in deciding the question until their report has been received. If 
legislation shall take place at all, it must be of a more comprehensive 
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kind, and with more regard to consequences, than that proposed by Lord 
Naas. He could only consent to the introduction of the bill on the 
understanding that the object of the concession was to give an oppor- 
tunity for a fuller discussion.—-~Leave given. 


Oxrorp UNIvERsIty. 

The Earl of Hanrowsy moved the second reading of the University of 
Oxford Bill, the main object of which is to prolong the powers of the 
University Commission for six months, in order that the Commissioners 
may complete the work to accomplish which they were appointed. There 
are six Colleges for which statutes have yet to be passed. No opposition 
was offered, and the bill was read a second time. 


Scorcu Pontce. 

In Committee on the Police (Scotland) Bill, Lord Panmure described 
the measure as similar in principle to the Police Bill for England that 
passed last session. The Duke of Buccneven and Lord Campne.r 
supported the bill; and it passed through Committee without opposition 
or alteration. 

Necro Emicration. 

Lord Brovenas called attention to a subject that had excited much 
alarm among those, who, like himself, were friends of the African race— 
the proposal made to the Government to facilitate the importation of 
Negroes into our West India Colonies, and the reports that measures of 
the same sort were contemplated by the colonial interests of France and 
Spain. It was stated that the Emperor Napoleon had given permission to 
a house at Marseilles to fit out an expedition for importing 20,000 free 
Negroes, as they were called, into the French colonies. One vessel, it 
was alleged, had already sailed to Whydah, on the coast of Africa, well 
known as a slaye-trading port—the very port, indeed, from which the 
King of Dahomey formerly carried on that infernal traffic. The first 
Napoleon abolished the French slave-trade, and surely the present Em- 
peror of the French would not, by pursuing an opposite course, tarnish 


the glory of a policy which reflected so much honour upon his illustrious | 


predecessor. Lord Brougham drew a distinction between the case of 





Cuba, where slavery exists, and the French and English colonies, where | 


it has been abolished; because in the former, Negroes imported as free 
would in reality become slaves. 

When persons emigrate from this country to the colonies, care is taken 
that they should be provided with sufticient accommodation on board the 
vessels in which they are conveyed. Medical attendance is afforded them, 


and a vigilant superintendence is exercised at the various customhouses in | 


their regard, security being taken that they should be landed at the port 
to which they intend to emigrate. In the case of those free Negroes, how- 
ever, who are to be shipped on the coast of Africa, no such precautions 
would be taken, and the consequence would be that great abuses would 
arise. Such a state of things should not be allowed to prevail. Security 
should be taken that those Negroes should be landed at the port for which 
they were bound, and that whenever they became dissatisfied with their 
new position they should be enabled to return to their own country. He 
spoke of the rising commerce of Africa, which he said would be perilled if 
any encouragement were given to the traflic in slaves. 


The Earl of Ctarenpon regretted that Lord Brougham had not in- | 


formed him of the particular branch of the slave-trade to which he would 
refer ; and gave a general assurance that Lord Palmerston would give no 
encouragement to any scheme likely to increase the traffic. As to the 
report that a ship had sailed from Marseilles to Whydah, they had no official 
information of the circumstance, and a ship could hardly have sailed from 
Marseilles for such a purpose without their receiving some information 
on the subject. 
Mitrrary Epvucarion, 

Mr. Warren called attention to a recent general order of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, directing that soldiers should ** attend school as a duty.”’ 
Sir Joun Ramspen said, that although they were advised that the order 
referred to did not violate any provision of the law, yet the authorities 
were of opinion that it would not be desirable—in fact, that it would be 
very objectionable—to act upon it. The Commander-in-chief had there- 
fore withdrawn the order and issued another, substituting for the clause 
ordering attendance at school as a duty, a clause recommeyding com- 
manding-ofticers to offer every encouragement to soldiers to avail them- 
selyes of the facilities offered them as regards education, 

Breacu or Privinece. 

The Farl of Donoveumor® called attention to a breach of the privi- 
leges of the House of Lords by the Examiner newspaper. In an article 
headed “ Libel on a Bishop,” an ironical comparison was drawn between 
the character of Lord Plunket Bishop of Tuam and his father the first 
Lord Plunket; and it was held to be impossible that the son of the first 
Lord could have voted against the Liberal Government on the Ministers’ - 
money question, because he owed his mitre and coronct to the triumph 
of Liberal principles. Lord Donoughmore described the attack as “ un- 
provoked, offensive, and unnecessary”’ ; and asked the Llouse to eall the 
publisher of the Examiner to the bar. 

Earl Granviwie said he could hardly think Lord Donoughmore in 
earnest—the motion would involve them in permanent conflict with 
Punch. 

The Earl of Dexpy said that Lord Granville might at least have 
taken a little more pains to assist the House in setting itself right with 
regard to this coarse and scandalous attack on a right reverend Prelate 
and a Peer of Parliament. 

A coarser or more vulgar and unprovoked attack he had never read. The 
vulgar and scandalous tone of the article, indeed, placed it below contempt ; 
and were it not that it imputed motives to a right reverend Prelate and a 
Peer in giving a vote in that House, he must say he should have recom- 
mended his noble friend not to take the slightest notice of it. The writer 
of the articleshowed that he was an utter stranger to all honourable and 
gentlemanly feeling, and entirely ignorant of what were the duties and 
responsibilities of pubiie life. He would not ask Lord Donoughmore to 
press the motion, as he thought he might content himself with having given 
an expression to his opinion regarding this disgraceful and discreditable 
article, the writer of which had shown entire ignorance both of the duties 
of a Peer of Parliament and of the obligations of a gentleman and man of 
honour. 

The Marquis of LaNspownzE said it would be absurd to call the printer 
of a newspaper to the bar for an article which merely ridiculed in a way 
not uncommon to the press the public conduct of a Peer of Parliament. 
No doubt, it was wrong to allege motives to any Peer of Parliament; but 
it appeared to him that the article read by the noble Earl only meant to 
represent that the right reverend prelate was unlike his father who went 


| 





before him. Iftheir Lordships were to take cognizance of every article of 
this kind, he was afraid they would get enough of business upon their 
hands. 

Lord Brovenam said that the article no doubt was, strictly speaking, 
a breach of the privileges of their Lordships’ House; but of what use 
would it be to contend with the press in such cases as these >—Motion 
withdrawn. 

Execrions Prrrrion Brix. 

Mr. AppERLEy, in moving the second reading of this bill, explained 
that it was to prevent the collusive withdrawal of petitions. It provides 
that an affidavit should be taken by every petitioner and his agent, both 
on presenting and withdrawing a petition, that in their belief there were 
good grounds for so doing; and that no election petition should be with- 
drawn without the leave of the House. 

The motion encountered a warm opposition; the Cuancettor of the 
ExcHEQuver moving that the bill be read a second time that day three 
months. The argument against the bill was, that it would not accom- 
plish the purpose for which it is intended, and would lead to false swear- 
ing. An attempt made to adjourn the debate was defeated by 77 to 55; 
and finally the bill was read a second time. 

Execrion Committers. 

The proceedings before the various Election Committees have been of 
inferior interest except in the case of Mayo. Here the witnesses sum- 
moned for the petitioner—persons of all ranks, magistrates, country gen- 
tlemen, frecholders, peasants—have continued to depose day after day to 
acts of gross interference and intimidation perpetrated by mobs headed 
by priests. Three voters deposed that they were seized and imprisoned 
by a mob under Father Conway, and forced to vote for Moore in fear of 
their lives. They had intended to vote for Higgins, but they voted for 
Moore and Higgins. Two swore that they feared to return to Ballin- 
robe ; one, that he was beaten when it was known that he had been sum- 
moned as a witness. Archbishop M‘Hale was examined on Thursday, 
but his evidence was evasive, and his memory bad, and he seemed to 
create an impression on the Committee the reverse of what he might 
have been supposed to intend. 

Mr. Edwin James asked—‘* Have you a right to suspend a priest who de- 
nounces a candidate from the altar’’? 

Dr. M‘Hale—‘* Denounces! What do you mean by that?” 

Mr. E. James—* Do you call it a denunciation when a priest says from 
the altar, ‘ The eurse of God will come down upon any one who votes against 
his country and for Colonel Higgins’ ?”’ 

Dr. M‘Hale—‘* I will give my opinion on that case when it comes before 
me in my judicial capacity. I beg — to decline giving my opinion on it 
now, because it may hesnatier be brought before me for my decision as arch- 
bishop. It is not right for a priest to denounce any one from the altar on 
political grounds. It has not come to my knowledge, in my official capacity, 
that Colonel Higgins has been denounced from the altars of my diocese. No 
complaint has been made to me on the subject, and I have not therefore sus- 
pended any priest on account of what he did at the election. I do not listen 
in such cases to"mere rumours.” 

The case for the petitioner was brought to a close yesterday. 

The Wareham Election Committee have decided that Mr. Caleraft, the 
sitting Member, was duly elected. 

The Rochdale Committee have reported that certain persons were 
bribed, but that there was no evidencezto connect the sitting Member, 
Sir Alexander Ramsay, with the said acts of bribery. 

The Pontefract election Committee have reported that the sitting Mem- 
ber, Mr. William Wood, is duly elected; and that the petitioner, Mr. 
Oliveira, and Emma his wife, had been found to have paid 20007. for the 
withdrawal of the petition against Mr. Oliveira’s return in 1852, and in 
addition 4250/7. after that election, for illegal expenses. [This statement 
was received with peals of laughter.] 


; Che Cautt. 
Tur Qveren’s visit to Manchester forms the chief incident in the Court 
record. Her Majesty and the Prince Consort, the Princess Royal and 
the Prussian Prince, the Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, and the Princess 
Alice, quitted Buckingham Palace at five o’clock on Monday afternoon, 
for Worsley Hall, the seat of the Earl of Ellesmere, which they reached 
a little after ten o’clock. During their stay, the Royal party twice 
visited the Manchester Exhibition. They returned to Buckingham 
Palace on Thursday afternoon. 

The Queen held a Court, at Buckingham Palace, yesterday ; when 
the Duke and Duehess de Montpensier had audience. The Prince of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen also had audience, In the evening her Majesty 
gave a concert. 

The King of the Belgians, the Princess Charlotte and the Count of 
Flanders, his son and daughter, arrived at Buckingham Palace yesterday, 
on a visit to the Queen. 

On Saturday morning last, in company with the Queen, the Prussian 
Prince and his betrothed called on the Countess {de Neuilly, the Duke 
and Duchess de Montpensier, and the Duke and Duchess d’ Aumale. 





Che Aletrapalis. 

At a meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works on Monday, it was 
resolved, by 21 to 13, that the bill for the formation of the Finsbury 
Park should be proceeded with notwithstanding the withdrawal of the 
Government grant. The bill for the formation of a park at Hampstead 
was postponed until the Finsbury bill shall have passed, and haye been 
carried out, 


The last meeting of the summer session of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety was held on Monday; Sir Roderick Murchison in the chair, A 
great number of papers were read, and an animated discussion took 
place on a ‘ Report on the Salt Water from the West Coast of Africa,” 
by Sir Roderick Murchison. The Society adjourned to the 9th of No- 
vember. 





The annual meeting of the London Reformatory Society was held at 
Willis’s Rooms, on Wednesday; Lord Shaftesbury in the chair. Since 
the Reformatory was opened in February 1856, 180 persons had been ad- 
mitted. The following astonishing statement was placed before the 
meeting— 

Those committed once were 51; twice, 35; thrice, 14; four times, 24; 
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five times, 12; six times, 12; seven times, 5; eight times, 6; nine times, 
5; ten times, 3; eleven times, 3; twelve times,2; thirteen times, 1; 
fourteen times, 2; fifteen times, 1; seventeen times, 1; twenty times, 1; 
above twenty times, 2. 

The society, which has done much service, is unfortunately in want of 
funds; and a special appeal was made to the “ voluntary liberality ofa 
Christian public” on its behalf. 





A Jury in the Court of Queen’s Bench have given a verdict for 375i. 
as compensation to the widow and children of Hull, a cabman, who was 
killed by the mismanagement of the driver of one of ‘* Pickford’s’’ vans, 
which caused a collision. The defendant in the case was Mr. Baxendale, 
who trades as Pickford and Co. 

In the Court of Exchequer, on Tuesday, it was arranged that the Eastern 
Counties Railway should pay 1000/. as compensation to Mrs. Beckwith for 
the death of her husband, killed by an “accident” on the line. 

Hugh Innes Cameron, of British Bank notoriety, has surrendered in the 
Bankruptey Court to an adjudication of bankruptcy as a dealer in sheep, 
he having had a sheep-walk in Scotland. 


The Marlborough Street Magistrate has given a decision of some importance 
ona point in connexion with the Metropolitan Building Act. Messrs. Duncan- 
son and Co. were summoned for infringing the act by building a closet on 
the exterior of the back of their premises, supported on brackets: was that 
**an alteration or addition ’’ which required to have * the foundation to rest 
on solid ground or concrete’? > Mr. Beadon decided that it was not, but 
was of the nature of an enclosed baleony or verandah. 

Alderman Hale has committed Charles Harrison for robbing his employ- 
ers, Messrs. Cooper, wholesale grocers in Monument Yard, and Roger and | 
Ryder Durant, wholesale grocers in Lily Pot Lane, for feloniously receiving 

art of the plunder. Roger Durant had formerly been in the employ of 
cas Cooper. Harrison had the ordering of loaves of sugar for Messrs. 
Cooper ; he sold quantities of this sugar to a grocer, who thought he was 
dealing with Messrs. Cooper, Harrison pocketing the proceeds. A large 
quantity he transferred to the Durants; and from what has transpired it 
seems that they knew how Harrison eame by it. 

The counting-house of Messrs. Cory, coal-merchants, in the Commercial 
Road, Lambeth, was robbed carly on Saturday morning by a gang of four, 
who landed from the river, surprised and overpowered the watchman, beat 
him till he was insensible, tied his hands and feet together, and left him 
face downwards onthe ground: when the poor fellow’s position was dis- 
covered by some lightermen, life was almost gone. 

Mr. Meldola, a druggist in Leman Street, Whitechapel, has been fined 
20s. by the Thames Police Magistrate for selling four ounces of arsenic to 
William Bush, without the presence of a witness, and without mixing soot 
or indigo with it. Bush bought the poison to kill himself, swallowed an 
ounce, and died in the London Hospital. The authorities took up the 
matter on public grounds. Mr. Meldola expressed contrition, and said 
he was not aware of the requirements of the sas sooner than that such a 
thing should happen again he would destroy all the poisons in his shop. 





A fearful railway slaughter was perpetrated on the North Kent line on 
Sunday night. There is a great traflic on this line on Sundays. In the 
evening, trains leave Strood for London at 9.15 and 9.30. On Sunday, 
the first of these trains, much behind its time, pulled up at Lewisham sta- 
tion in consequence of the danger-signals being displayed. While signals 
in the rear of this train were set to “ danger,’’ a guard also ran back 
waiving a red lamp, with a view to stop the 9.30 train. The people in 
charge of this train paid no attention to the signals, and the train rushed 
on at a speed of twenty miles an hour. In the rear of the 9.15 train was 
a break-van; next to that an open third-class carriage filled with passen- 
gers. The 9.30 engine struck the break-van with such foree that it was 
lifted from the rails and carried forward, and it fell on the top of the third- 
class carriage, crushing it to pieces, and killing or wounding the passen- 
gers; though passengers in the carriages in advance were bruised and sha- 
ken, no serious hurt appears to have been inflicted. The third-class 
carriage with the van combed down upon it—a mass of ruins—presented a 
horrid spectacle ; for of the occupants no fewer than eleven were either 
killed on the instant or died before they could be released and carried from 
the spot. The rest of the people in this carriage suffered fearfully. The 
dead consisted of John Bellinger, his wife, and infant daughter ; two youths, 
Horatio and Thomas Turner, brothers,—their mother is in the hospital ; 
Thomas Franklin; Mrs. Wileox and her sister; William Nightingale, 
Thomas Dalton, and Francis Drake. Several persons not killed on the 
spot were dangerously wounded. Others sustained fractures, while twenty 
or more were badly cut, bruised, or otherwise hurt. After the disaster, 
energetic steps were taken to prevent further mishap. 

Mr. Eborall, the general manager of the South-Eastern Railway, resides 
near Lewisham, and he quickly arrived at the scene. A little inquiry soon 
led him to the conclusion that Thomas Perry the driver and Edward Whiffen 
the stoker of the 9.30 train had caused the calamity by their negligence ; 
and he had them taken into custody. They were produced at the Green- 
wich Police Court on Monday. Wiley, one of the guards of the 9.15 train, 
described how his train was stopped at Lewisham because the distance- 
signal was at ‘“‘ danger.”’ [The people in charge of this train having seen 
the signal, the driver of the 9.30 train must have been negligent if he did 
not see it, and fearfully culpable if he saw it and set it at naught.) Wiley 
heard the whistle of the second train; he immediately ran towards Black- 
heath, waving a red lamp and blowing his whistle; no notice was taken of 
his signals ; the train dashed past him, and before he could get back to 
Lewisham he heard the fatal crash; he then immediately turned about 
again and ran to Blackheath to stop another train, placing fog-signals on 
the rails as he went along. Had the driver attended to Wiley’s signals, 
there was ample time to have stopped the train, After hearing some fur- 
ther evidence, Mr. Traill panantio’ the prisoners. 

The inquest was opened on Tuesday; but after the bodies had been iden- 
tified, the inquiry was adjourned till Friday. 

The prisoners were further examined on Wednesday. Mr. Traill had 
only time to examine one witness—Mr. J. P. Knight, Superintendent of 
the South-Eastern Railway. Mr. Knight explained the system on which | 
the railway is worked—the rules on which drivers should act, and the pre- 
cautions taken to prevent accidents. Besides the usual signals for the pro- 
per working of railways, the South-Eastern lines have a system of tele- 
— signals which would seem to preclude the possibility of an accident 
ike that of Sunday,—f the signalmen attended to their duty, and if the 
drivers attended to the signals. Thus, on Sunday night no up-train should 
have been allowed to pass the Blackheath station till a telegraphic notifi- 
cation had been received that Lewisham station was clear: but the 9.30 
train did pass Blackheath while the 9.15 train was standing at Lewisham. | 
Mr. Knight said, ‘‘I am satisfied that there must have been something 
wrong in the telegraphic communication between the stations.’’ Books are | 
a at each station in which are recorded all messages sent or received. 
**In the Blackheath station-book now produced I find an entry of the 9.15 | 





train having been signalled back from Lewisham to Blackheath as 
‘All clear’ at 10.48. If that signal had been sent the Lewisham 
book ought to contain a record that it had been sent. On re- 
ferring to the Lewisham book I find no such entry.”’ Cross-examined 
by Mr. Burgon for the prisoners, Mr. Knight said—‘ After the telegraphic 
signal is given the semaphore is used. Both signals are worked by one man. 
There ought to have been a signal sent from the Blackheath station to 
Lewisham of the departure of the 9.30 train, by two beats of the bell, That 
signal would have to be given as the train left the station. When the 
Blackheath signal-man sawthe 9.30 train advancing towards the station, it 
would not be his duty to make any signal. When he signals the train out 
of the station, he ought to record the time. There is such an entry in the 
Blackheath book—‘ 10.53.’ According to the previous entry of 10.48, the 
signal ‘ All clear’ from Lewisham of the 9.15 train had been received. The 
man at Blackheath would keep the semaphore signal at ‘ danger’ until he 
received the signal ‘ All clear’ from Lewisham, and would then alter it to 
‘ All right.’ The 9.30 train was to stop at Blackheath, and all other sta- 
tions: the 9.30 train would not start until the semaphore was ‘ All right,” 
but from the position of the semaphore it could not be seen at the station.” 
Mr. Traill said, on leaving Blackheath the prisoners were all correct ; the 
question was their conduct after leaving the station. Mr. Knight—* The 
distance-signals have been placed as an additional protection to the sema- 
phore. The driver uses a discretion in passing the distance-signal if he 
sees the line beyond clear, but would not go beyond the semaphore under 
any circumstances. If at night, the driver would not be allowed to pass a 
yard beyond the distance-signal.” 

Some important evidence was given on Thursday. Abbott and Bartram, 
the guards of the 9.30 train, stated that they saw the danger-signals as the 
train approached Lewisham ; they applied their breaks; if the driver had 
kept a proper look-out, he ought to have seen the signals in time to stop the 
train; but when the guards saw the lamps there was not such an interval 
between the two trains as was required to bring the 9.30 train to a stand. 
Mr. Chapman, the stationmaster at Blackheath, stated that the 9.30 train 
was allowed to pass Blackheath because the signalman there said the signal 
of ‘all clear” had been received from Lewisham. Mr. Chapman's evi- 
dence, and that of Mr. Nelson the stationmaster at Lewisham, showed that 
the signalman at one station or the other, or both of them, by some mis- 
management or neglect, had led to the sending forward of the second train 
when it should have been detained at Blackheath. These men, Griffiths and 
Wilde, were now therefore taken into custody on a charge of neglect of duty. 
Mr. Traill offered to take bail for the fireman, as it was admitted by a wit- 
ness that the railway officials held the driver responsible for keeping a look- 
out. 

At the sitting of the Coroner’s Jury, on Friday, the evidence given was 
similar to that offered before the Magistrate ; but Mr. Nelson, the Lewis- 
ham stationmaster, explained more clearly the state of affairs at Lewisham 
just before the accident. He stated positively, that the dial in the signal- 
box at his station stood at * Stop all up”’—t/et, consequently, was the last 
signal sent to Blackheath. Wry fae, the signalman, told him that he had re- 
ceived a signal from Blackheath of the arrival of the 9.30 train, but Wylde 
said he had sent no reply : if that was the case, the signalman at Blackheath 
should not have allowed the 9.30 train to proceed. 

Yesterday the report on the state of the wounded was, that only a Mr. 
Poland remained in danger, the other sufferers whose condition had excited 
alarm having all improved. 


While Mr. Ernest Ranking and Mr. George Ranking, students of Cam- 
bridge, were amusing themselves by firing at a target with revolvers at their 
father’s house at Wandsworth Common, one charge of Mr. George's revolver 
accidentally exploded, and a bullet entered his brother's body, causing death 
in fourteen hours. 

A fire occurred on Sunday night at the War Office in Pall Mall, by which 
one of the desks containing official documents was destroyed. The house- 
keeper discovered the fire while she was walking in the garden, How it 
arose is a mystery, as no one had entered the room since Saturday, 


Provincial. 

The Queen, accompanied by the Prince Consort, has fulfilled 
her promise of visiting the Art Treasures Exhibition at Manchester, 
She set oft from London in the afternoon of Monday, and arrived at 
Worsley Hall late in the evening. This time was chosen for the journe 
to avoid the heat of the day. Tuesday was appointed for the state visit 
to the Exhibition. ‘The road from Worsley Hall to Old Trafford is ten 
miles long. Iler Majesty's progress is described as “ one continued ova- 
tion.” The villages were decked out with flags and flowers; triumphal 
arches, one or two of great beauty, spanned the road at intervals; in all 
places there were large crowds of people, for the day was kept as a holi- 
day. At nine o'clock, the Queen, escorted by the Lancashire Yeomanry 
Cavalry, drove from Worsley to Pendleton ; where a detachment of the 
Fourth Dragoon Guards joined the procession. At Pendleton also, 
Lord Overstone, President of the Exhibition Council, and Sir Harry 
Smith, took their places in the cortége. Unfortunately, the day was 
showery, but this did not restrain the spectators. At the Albert Bridge, 
the (ueen was met by the Mayor of Manchester; and so great was the 
crowd, that from this spot to the Exhibition the procession was compelled 
to move at a walking pace. Manchester streets were gaily adorned ; 
the houses showed plenty of bunting ; the factories were hung with 
“furlongs” of red cloth ; and the windows, balconies, and impromptu 
scaffoldings, as well as the footways, were thronged with gazers. Of 
course an uninterrupted roll of cheers ran along the whole route. The 
approaches to the Valace, also studded with people, were kept by 450 
enrolled Pensioners, and the 25th Regiment. 

The Queen arrived about twenty minutes after eleven. 

‘Just at that time, the weather, which throughout the morning had 
threatened much and occasionally fulfilled a little, changed sadly for the 
worse. The windfrose and drove the heavy rain before it with pelting vio- 
lence, just as the Fourth Dragoons, heading the procession, approached 


| the building at a smart trot. All the carriages which conveyed the Royal 
| party were open, and seemed especially adapted to catch the rain, which 


then was falling heavily. As several carriages preceded that = 
her Majesty, the occupants—no matter how distinguished—had to deseen 
with all speed, for the Royal party were waiting in the rain for their turn 
to draw up. Her Majesty seemed considerably amused at the hurry with 
which of alighted and hurried on; and the Prince Consort, in a great- 
coat, was doing his utmost to manage a large carriage-umbrella and assist 
her Majesty to descend,” 

The Queen entered the building by a door on the right of the general 
entrance, and proceeded at once to a reception-room prepared for her. 
The Palace had long been filled with eager spectators. Lord Palmer- 
ston, the Count and Countess Bernstorff, the Duke and Duchess of Man- 
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chester, the Bishop of Manchester, Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir Morton 
Peto, Colonel Lake, and a host of Members of Parliament, were present. 
The Queen remained only a few minutes in private. At half-past 
eleven, leaning on the arm of the Prince Consort, followed by the Prince 
of Prussia and the Princess Royal, the Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, 
and the Princess Alice, her Majesty issued from the reception-room, and, 
conducted by the members of the Executive Committee, proceeded up 
the transept. ‘The whole of the large audience rose as she came forth, 
and welcomed her with prolonged cheering ; which was reiterated with 
almost increased yehemence on the approach of the illustrious young 
couple who immediately followed. The ~~» party proceeded to the 
round dais, and remained standing while the National Anthem was sung 
by the orchestra; the solos, by Clara Novello and Sims Reeves, ringing 
p oe and loud through every part of the building.” 

Three addresses were then presented in succession,—one from the 
Executive Committee of the Exhibition, one from the Corporation of 
Manchester, and one from the Corporation of Salford. To each of these 
her Majesty made a gracious reply : we quote her reply to the Executive 
Committee. 

**T thank you sincerely for the assurance of your attachment to my 
throne and person, and for the affectionate wishes for myself and my family 
which you have expressed in your loyal and dutiful address. 

“The splendid spectacle presented to my view on this occasion affords a 
gratifying proof both of the generous munificence with which the possessors 
of valuable works of art in this country have responded to your desires, and 
encouraged your, efforts in the attainment of this great result, and also of 
the enlightened taste and judgment which have guided you in the arrange- 
ment of the treasures placed at your disposal. 

*T learn with great pleasure, that the contributions which it has been 
the happiness of myself and of the Prince my consort to offer to this exhi- 
bition, have enhanced its value, and have been conducive to the success of 
an undertaking of such high national interest and usefulness. 

**T cannot doubt that your disinterested exertions will receive their best 
reward in the widely-diffused gratification and the elevating and refining 
influence produced among the vast numbers of every rank and station whom 
the position of this building, in the midst of a dense and industrious popu- 
lation, invites to a contemplation of the magnificent collection of works of 
art displayed within these walls.”’ 

When she had read her reply to the Manchester Corporation, the 
Queen was pleased to confer the honour of knighthood upon the Mayor, 
Mr. James Watts. 

Her Majesty, having partly inspected the Exhibition, partook of 
luncheon in her reception-room, and then finished her survey. These 

roceedings consumed nearly four hours. The Royal party left the Pa- 

e at two o’clock, and returned at a rapid pace to Worsley Hall. The 
rain still fell heavily, as it had fallen throughout the ceremony; the 
streets for a time were cleared of the people by its violence ; and the 
decorations despoiled of their beauty. In the evening the weather 
cleared up. 

On Wednesday the Queen paid a private visit to the Exhibition, and 
remained there four hours. She returned to Worsley Hall by way of 
the Peel Park, Salford ; where she halted a few minutes, and from her 
carriage looked at the statue of herself set up to commemorate her visit 
in 1851. She was received by the Mayor, with whom she conversed a 
short time, and then sped onward to Worsley. 

The Queen carried with her the Princess Royal and the Princess 
Alice. The Prince Consort, Prince Frederick William of Prussia, the 
Prince of Wales, and Prince Alfred, drove off to the Manchester Town- 
hall. There the Corporation of Manchester presented an address of con- 

atulation to the Prussian Prince, containing an especial reference to 

is approaching marriage. In reply, the Prince read a brief speech, 
much applauded by the audience who filled the hall. 

“It is with the greatest satisfaction that I receive the expressions of 
sincere and cordial welcome which the Mayor, Aldermen, and citizens of the 
city of Manchester, have addressed me on the occasion of this my first visit 
to this town. 

“«T am happy to be able to gratify on this occasion the desire which I have 
long felt to visit in person a town and district which is of such great impor- 
tance to this land, and the influence of which on the progress of industry is 
as well-known and appreciated in my own country as in England. 

**T beg now to thank you for the hearty congratulations you express to me 
upon my intended alliance with her Royal Highness the Princess Royal. I 
hope that God’s blessing may rest upon this union, in which to secure the 
happiness of the Princess Royal will be the dearest duty of my life. 

**T sincerely rejoice with you in the prospect of this union drawing still 
closer for the future the ties of friendship happily existing between Prussia 
and this great nation.’’ 

After partaking of refreshment in the Mayor's parlour, the royal party 
returned to Worsley. 

The Queen and her family quitted Worsley Hall at half-past eight 
o'clock on Thursday ; and, taking the railway at the Patricroft station, 
reached Buckingham Palace at half-past two o'clock. 

A bronze statue of James Watt, copied from the marble figure by 
Chantrey in Westminster Abbey, has been placed in front of the In- 
firmary at Manchester; grouping with the statues of Wellington, Peel, 
and Dalton, previously erected there. 


The Prince Consort, on Saturday, personally distributed the prizes 
granted by the Windsor Royal Association to those cottagers, residing in 
and around Windsor, who “have manifested the greatest amount of in- 
dustry in the cultivation of their gardens or allotments, in rearing up 
large families without parochial relief, and in keeping their houses in a 
clean and orderly condition.” The proceedings closed by athletic sports. 
Much merriment was afforded at a race between Mr. Samuel Minton, a 
member of the Royal Committee, and Mr. Newman of Datchet, both 
bulky men. The former undertook to run fifty yards with another mem- 
ber of the Committee, Mr. Chamberlain, on his back; in the time Mr. 
Newman ran one hundred yards. It was a capital race, Mr. Newman 
winning by a yard only. 





Dr. Pelham, the new Bishop of Norwich, was duly installed, in the 
cathedral of that city, on the 26th. The clergy of the diocese attended 
the ceremony in large numbers. They had, in the morning, presented 
an address of welcome to their future pastor. 

Miss Sperling, daughter of a solicitor at Colchester, has been burnt to 
death, the upper flounce of her muslin gown taking fire at a taper which 
she was using to seal a letter, 





A very serious ‘‘accident”’ occurred to a train near Wigan on Saturday 
evening. Saturday was a holiday at Wigan; the operatives availed them- 
selves of excursion-trains to visit Blackpool and Liverpool. One of the 
trains from Liverpool was standing at Kirby while only a man and a boy 
were collecting 1400 tickets, when a luggage-train from Liverpool ap- 
proached. Every means was used to warn this train, the passengers even 
shouting and waving their handkerchiefs; but the luggage-train continued 
to advance, and presently came into violent collision with the excursion- 
train. Many of the passengers had rushed from the carriages when they 
became aware that there was danger, yet no fewer than seventy persons 
were hurt by the shock and the breaking of some of the carriages. No death 
immediately occurred, but two or three persons were dangerously hurt. The 
driver of the luggage-train has been taken into custody. 

SCOTLAND. 

Mr. Lachlan Duff Gordon has been elected, without opposition, for 
Banffshire, in the room of the Earl of Fife, who had accepted the steward- 
ship of the Manor of Hempholme. Mr. Gordon is a Liberal. 


The High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh has been engaged this week 
with the trial of a young lady of Glasgow, Miss Madeleine Smith, arraigned 
on a charge of poisoning her lover, Emile l’Angelier. The case has excited 
great interest all over the country, chictly because the parties were both in 
a respectable position, and because the exact relations between the lady 
and her lover are shrouded in mystery. The trial has continued de die in 
diem since it began; and as there were cighty witnesses for the prosecution 
alone, it bids fair to extend into next week. 

The court on Tuesday and on each succeeding day was crowded with an 
eager audience and a very large bar; but few ladies were present. The 
Lord-Advocate and the Solicitor-Gencral appeared for the prosecution ; 
Mr. Inglis, Dean of Faculty, for the defence. The appearance and bear- 
ing of the prisoner have been thus described— 

** Madeleine Smith, or Madeleine Hamilton Smith, the prisoner, a very young lady 
of short stature and slight form, with features sharp and prominent, and restless 
and sparkling eye, stepped up the stair into the dock with all the buoyancy with 
which she might have entered the box of a theatre. During the whole day she 
maintained a firm and unmoved appearance, her keen and animated expression and 
healthful complexion evincing how little, outwardly at least, she had suffered by 
the period of her imprisonment and the horror of her situation. Though on once 
looking round a dark veil was thrown over her face, the interest she took in the 
proceedings was yet evident. Her head never sank for a moment, and she even 
seemed to scan the witnesses with a scrutinizing glance. Her perfect self-posses- 
sion, indeed, could only be accounted for either by a proud consciousness of inno- 
cence, or by her possessing an almost unparalleled amount of self-control. She even 
sometimes smiled with all the air and grace of a young lady in the drawingroom, 
as her agents came forward at intervals to communicate with her. She was dressed 
simply yet elegantly. She wore a brown silk dress with black silk cloak, and a 
small straw bonnet trimmed with white riband of the fashionable shape, exposing 
the whole front of the head. She had lavender-coloured gloves, and white cambric 
handkerchief, a silver-topped smelling-bottle in her hand, which she never used, 
and a wrapper thrown over her knee. Altogether, she had a most attrartive ap- 
pearance, and her very aspect and demeanour seemed to advocate her cause.” 

The indictment charged three attempts at murder against Miss Smith— 
the last, on the 22d or 23d March, being fatal; and it charged that the poi- 
son was administered in the house of the prisoner’s father at Glasgow. Miss 
Smith, in a low but firm tone, pleaded ‘* Not guilty.” 

The case, as disclosed in the proceedings of the first three days, has made 
so little way that the bearing of the different items of evidence is not yet 
apparent; but some of the facts may be stated. Mrs. Jenkins, in whose 
house L’Angelier lodged, described with much detail the symptoms of 
L’ Angelier’s illness on three separate oceasions,—violent vomiting, burning 
thirst, and chilliness. She stated that L’Angelier had been summoned by 
letter from the Bridge of Allan to Glasgow on the 22d of March; that he 
went out that night, staid late, and returned home in great suffering. She 
applied remedies; sent for a medical man, and for a Miss Perry at the 
request of L’Angelier. Before Miss Perry could arrive, L’Angeher died. 
When she came, she kissed his forehead several times, and cried vio- 
lently. L’Angelier was engaged in a merchant's office, and one of the wit- 
nesses, Mr. Stevenson, a fellow clerk, Ceposed that he found the following 
letter in the pocket of L’ Angelier’s waistcoat. 

** Why, my beloved, did you not come to me? Oh, beloved, are you ill? Come 
to me, sweet one. I waited and waited for you, but you came not. I shall wait 
again on you tomorrow night, same hour and arrangement. Do come, sweet love— 
my own sweet love of a sweetheart. Come, beloved, and clasp me to your heart; 
come, and we shall be happy. A kiss, fond love. Adieu, with tender embraces, 
Ever believe me to be your dear fond Mrs.” 

“Mini,” it is admitted, was Miss Smith. Some three hundred letters, 
including many of Miss Smith’s and Miss Perry’s, were found in the de- 
ceased’s repositories, 

Medical witnesses proved that a post-mortem examination of the body 
yielded eighty-eight grains of arsenic; and that the symptoms attend- 
ing the death were consistent with death by poison. 

Mr. Auguste Vauvente de Meau, chancellor to the French Consul in 
Glasgow, proved the intimacy which existed between L’Angelier and Miss 
Smith. ie told L’Angelier of a report that Miss Smith was about to be 
married to another person: L’Angelier said it must be false—he had docu- 
ments in his possession which would at least forbid the banns. M. de Meau 
saw Miss Smith shortly after deceased's death, when she denied having seen 
L’ Angelicr on the Sunday evening. He questioned her about the letter re- 
ceived by deceased at Bridge of Allan, on account of which he had come 
home, and asked her how she could explain it, she being engaged to another 
man? She said she had made the appointment for Saturday evening, which 
he did not keep ; and her purpose m writing to him was to try to get back 
her letters. In cross-examination, witness stated that deceased had once 
become suddenly sick after taking a long walk with him at Helensburgh ; 
that he had spoken of having had cholera; that he was in the habit of taking 
laudanum, and had once had a conversation with witness as to the proba- 
bility of taking arsenic without dangerous consequences. 

Miss Smith's “* declaration,” put in and read, seems very straightforward. 
She admits that she had agreed to marry L’Angelier. She denied that she 
saw L’ Angelier for three weeks before his death. The last time she spoke to 
him was out of her bedroom-window. The last note she wrote to him was 
on the 20th March. In that note she asked him to come to her window on 
the 21st. Ile did not come, she says, either on that night or the following 
night, Sunday. Once she gave him a cup of cocoa from her window, but he 
barely tasted it. She was herself drinking cocoa at the time. She had 
bought arsenic for cosmetic purposes. ‘I never administered or caused to 
be administered to M. L’ Angelier arsenic or anything injurious.” 

Miss Mary Buchanan was present once when Miss Smith purchased 
arsenic. In cross-examination, she said she remembered their reading at 
school of the Styrian peasants taking arsenic to give them breath in climbing 
and to improve their complexion, ‘The purchase of arsenic was very openly 
made. 

Mr. William Harper Minnock deposed that he was engaged to be married 
to Miss Smith. He had no idea that she was engaged to be married to any 
other person. Miss Smith left home on the 26th March. Mr. Smith told 
him that his daughter had left the house on account of some old love affair. 
With her brother he went to seek her, and found her in the steam-boat going 
to Rowaleyn, They returned to Glasgow. 
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A large number of letters were identified as having been found in the desi 
of L’ Angelier at his office. 





IRELAND. 


Spollen was examined by the Magistrates of Dublin on Saturday. The 
counsel for the prosecution remarked that the evidence to prove that the 
prisoner murdered Mr. Little would be purely circumstantial. A number of 
witnesses were examined. Some merely repeated the general evidence 
which they gave before the Coroner. Others deposed to circumstances af- 
fecting the accused. Mr. Chamberlain, clerk at the railway, identified 
writing on the packets of money which were discovered through Mrs. Spol- 
len’s information : some was the witness’s writing, some Mr. Little’s. 
Spollen had been at work in Mr. Little’s office three weeks before the murder. 
Brophy, a carpenter, explained how Spollen might have left Mr. Little’s 
room after the murder by means of a window, getting thence on to the roof 
of the station ; from this elevation he had an easy means of descent, and 
would have had no difficulty in reaching home unobserved. Spollen had 
charge of the roof, and was therefore well acquainted with it. He and others 
had access to the place where a bag of silver was found soon after the mur- 
der. Lucey, a girl of ten, daughter of the prisoner, gave evidence against 
her father. On the evening of Mr. Little’s murder she recollected her 
father coming home between seven and eight o'clock. He held in his hand 
some pot or other article of a round shape, but of what material she could 
not say, as it was dark at the time. Her father took a ladder and put it up 
to the roof. He mounted the ladder, and put something down a chimney. 
Her mother was at the door during this time. ‘ I had a sun-bonnet which 
i never wore. It went about the house as a duster. I last saw it in the 
house, I think, the day before Mr. Little’s murder. (The piece of calico 
found with the money was here produced, and was identified by the witness 
as the bonnet which had been referred to by her.) I never saw that bonnet 
after the murder. Since the murder, my father told me that if any person 
showed me a piece of chamois leather, or rag, to me | * No, I never saw it 
before.’ ”” The prisoner’s counsel endeavoured to make it appear that Mrs. 
Spollen had tutored this child as to the evidence she was to give. [Spollen 
exclaimed when the girl appeared, ** I do not think that child is mine.’’} 
Sergeant Hughes stated that he found eight sovereigns in a drawer at 
Spollen’s, and two of these had marks of having fallen into some wet stuff 
which had afterwards dried upon them. The prisoner was remanded till 
Wednesday. 

Mrs. Spollen in her disclosure to the Police said that her husband threw 
the key of Mr. Little’s room over a wall into the small river Bradogue. 
The Police made great efforts to discover the key, dragging the river, throw- 
ing out the mud and examining it, and so on ; but, as usual, they failed. A 
workhouse boy, however, found the key in a heap of mud taken from the 
river, which mud, it is said, had been raked and sifted by the policemen ! 
This recovery of the key is an important corroboration of Mrs. Spollen’s nar- 
rative. About a fortnight before she denounced her husband, she had been 
seized with severe illness; the symptoms were consistent with the ad- 
ministration of poison, Spollen is now suspected of having attempted te get 
rid of her. 

When the prisoner was brought up again on Wednesday, no new evidence 
of importance was adduced. The prosecution wanted to have him committed 
without disclosing all the testimony which they can bring against him. His 
counsel objected to such a course ; the Magistrates concurred with him ; and 
Spollen was again remanded to Thursday next. 


Dr. White, late Inspector-General of Lunatie Asylums, has recovered 
2500/., in the Court of Queen’s Bench, from the Waterford and Kilkenny 
Railway Company, as compensation for hurts sustained in an “ accident” in 
November last, when five lives were lost. 





Farvigu aud Culauial. 


Snhia.—The overland mail reached London on Monday, and brought 
many particulars of the mutiny of a portion of the Bengal army. This 
more detailed information contirms in the main the telegraphic summary 
published on Saturday morning. 

A previous mail had briefly described the disaffected spirit of the 3d 
Light Cavalry at Meerut. The lines at Meerut cover a large space of 
ground, divided into two parts, one for the Native, the other for the 
European troops. There were in the European lines the 6th Dragoon 
Guards, the 60th Rifles, a troop of Horse Artillery, and a body of 
Artillery recruits, in all about 2200 men. In the Native lines there 
were the 3d Light Cavalry, the 11th and 20th Regiments of Native In- 
fantry. The whole force was under the command of Major-General 
Hewitt. 

The Bombay correspondent of the Times describes the bloody trans- 
actions at Meerut and Delhi, not with perfect accuracy in every detail, 
but with effective breadth in the coup dail. 

** At the commencement of this month [May] the Native force at Meerut 
consisted of the 3d Light Cavalry and the Ilth and 20th Regiments of 
Native Infantry. Among the men of the cavalry corps, the question of 
the greased cartridges, which had previously been mooted at Barrackpore 
and other stations, was freely agitated. The result of the movement was, 
that 85 men of the regiment, refusing to handle the cartridges, found them- 
selves in the early days of the month tried by court-martial, and sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment with hard labour. On the 9th their sen- 
tences were read out on parade, and the offenders marched off to gaol. Up 
to this time, disaffection had shown itself only through incendiary fires in 
the lines, hardly a night passing without one or more conflagrations. But 
on the 10th it appeared at once in all its unsuspected strength. Towards 
the evening of that day, while many of the Europeans were at chureh—for 
it was Sunday—the men of the two Native Infantry regiments, the 11th 
and 20th, as if by previous concert, assembled together in armed and tu- 


in the Native lines, some of their number proceeded to the gaol, broke.it 
open, and released the prisoners of the 3d Cavalry. Which regiment bad 
furnished the gaol guard on that day is not stated; but as we hear of no 
resistance and no loss of European life at that point, we may presume it 
was one of the Native corps. Meanwhile, the European portion of the bri- 
gade was called out and marched down to the Native lines. It consisted of 
the Carabineers, the 1st Battalion‘of the 60th Rifles, and Artillery, horse and 
foot. But they were too late to save life or property; and, night falling 
fast, they were unable, we are told, to inflict any serious loss on the insur- 
gents, who abandoned the station and betook themselves to the open coun- 
try. Some of them—how many we know not, but probably a large body— 
made the best of their way down to Delhi, distant some forty salioe e 
garrison of this city was entirely Native. It consisted of three regiments 
of Infantry—the 38th, 54th, and 74th, and a company of one of the Native 
battalions of Artillery. On the arrival of the mutineers from Meerut, the 
whole of the Infantry force ran to arms, and forced, we are told, the re- 
luctant Artillery to join them. The latter stipulated for the safety of their 
officers; all of whom accordingly have reached Meerut. The Infantry 
showed no such good feeling, but attacked their officers, though with differ- 
ent degrees of inveteracy, the 38th being the worst. Then the insurgents 
ran riot through the city, which was entirely at their mercy; and the 
bloody scenes of Meerut were a in the streets of this ancient Mo- 
gul capital. Having thus got rid of all the English in the city, the insur- 
gents proceeded to proclaim some offshoot of the old royal house sovereign 
of India.” 

The Calcutta correspondent of the Times gives a more detailed account 
of the proceedings of the soldiery at Delhi. 

‘*The mutineers are said to have arrived at Delhi on Monday the 11th, 
and to have gone first to the cantonment, which is about two miles from the 
city. They then called upon the Native regiments there, the 38th, 54th, 
and 74th, and the Native Artillery, to join them in resisting the design of 
the Government to convert them to Christianity. The call was immediately 
responded to; the 38th setting the example, and murdering their officers, 
onl the rest promptly following it. Some of the Europeans escaped across 
the Jumna; and thirteen are reported to be now near Bagput, on the left 
bank, protected by the zemindars ; but the rest it is deeply feared, including 
the ladies and children, have been brutally murdered. The mutineers then 
proceeded to the city, in which are situated the arsenal, the fort, the King’s 
palace, and the civil station, and took unresisted possession of the whole, 
murdering all the Europeans they could lay their hands on. Only the ar- 
senal and magazine were saved from falling into their hands by the gallantry 
of Lieutenant Willoughby of the Artillery, who blew them both up, and it 
is supposed fell a victim to his own act of gallant devotion, The mutineers 
presented themselves at the Palace, and were received by the King, acting, 
no doubt, under severe compulsion, A letter from him to Mr. Colvin, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, was the tirst intimation the Government re- 
ceived of what had happened; for the mutiny at Meerut was the signal for 
all the rogues in the vicinity of that station, including the prisoners in the 
gaol, who were liberated by the mutineers, to take possession of the road and 
plunder all passengers, so that all communication between Meerut and 
Allygurh was entirely cut off for three or fourdays. It does not —— that 
the mutineers ever left Delhi; but the communications between Delhi and 
Agra were stopped in the same way, and the residents at Muttra and Agra 
were alarmed by reports that the Sepoys were marching down the right bank 
of the Jumna direct on the seat of government.” 

As soon as he was informed of the calamity which had occurred at 
Delhi, Mr. Colvin took energetic steps to prevent the spread of the 
revolt. 

** On the morning of Thursday the 14th,” says the Borhbay correspondent 
of the Zimes, ** when the popular ferment was at its height and the wildest 
rumours were abroad, Mr. Colvin harangued the whole brigade of the sta- 
tion, the European soldiers as well as the Native, on the parade-ground. 
By all—no less by the two Native regiments, the 44th and 67th, than by the 
European Artillery—his address was received with loud applause. Even 
after he had left the ground, the cheering of the Sepoys continued long and 
loud. The effect of this happy speech was shortly felt throughout the whole 
of the city, which settled down again into a state of quiescence that has not 
again been disturbed.” 

Mr. Colvin at once issued a proclamation placing the Delhi and Agra 
districts under martial law; and a second, describing the proceedings at 
Meerut and Delhi, appealing to the loyalty of the people, and contra- 
dicting in strong terms the charge of attempting to interfere with the 
faith and customs of any class or sect. 

Signs of disaffection, which appeared at Lucknow and in the Punjaub, 
were quickly suppressed. At Lucknow, Sir Henry Lawrence, suspect- 
ing the faith of the 7th Oude Infantry, called out the other Native and 
European troops and disarmed the mutinous regiment at once. In the 
Punjaub, one report says that the whole of the Native troops were in an 
undisguised state of mutiny; but this appears to be an exaggeration, as 
it is admitted that the energetic measures taken by Sir John Lawrence at 
Lahore, Ferozepore, and elsewhere, had overawed the mutinous spirit. 

The military measures taken by the Government are admitted to have 
been prompt and judicious. Gencral Anson, who was at Simla, hastened 
to Umballa, which he reached on the 18th. He brought with him the 
75th British Regiment, and found at Umballa the 9th Lancers, the Ist 
European Fusiliers, the 4th Light Cavalry, the 5th and 60th Native 
Infantry, and two troops of European Horse Artillery. These troops, 
or the greater part of them, were to march at once upon Delhi ~ 
Meerut. On all the roads leading to Delhi troops were pouring down. 
Several Native Chiefs near Delhi had voluntarily placed their contingents 
at the disposal of the Government. ‘‘ The Sirmore battalions were at 
Boolundshuhur, on the East, the Agra brigade, strengthened by cavalry 
and artillery from Gwalior, advancing from Muttra on the South, the 





multuous bodies upon the parade-ground. Several officers hurried from 
their quarters to endeavour to pacify them. Colonel Finnis, of the 11th, 
was one of the first to arrive, and was the first victim of the outbreak. He 
was shot down while addressing a party of the 20th, which is said to have 
been the foremost regiment in the mutiny. Other officers fell with the 
Colonel or in the terrible moments that ensued; for the troopers of the 3d 
Cavalry poured out of their quarters to join the insurgent Infantry, and 
the whole body, now thoroughly committed to the wildest excesses, rushed 
through the Native lines of the cantonment, slaying, burning, and des- 
troying. Every house was fired, and every English man, woman, or child, 
that fell in the way of the mutinecrs, was pitilessly massacred. Happily, 
however, many of the officers and their families—the great majority, I 
hope and believe—had already escaped to the European lines, where they 
took refuge in the Artillery School of Instruction. Mr. Greathed, the 
Commisssioner, and his wife, were saved, it is said, by the fidelity of their 
servants, who assured the assassins that their master and mistress had left 
their house, though they were at the time concealed in it. The mutincers 
sct fire to the bungalow and passed on. 

‘* While the main body of the mutineers were thus destroying the houses 


eee eects 





troops of the Jat Rajahs of Bhurtpore and Ulwar moving up on the 
West. From the North-west were pouring down the horsemen of the 
Rajahs of Putteeala and Jheend.” It was anticipated that General 
Anson would be before Delhi on the 26th, that is, one day before the 
mail left Bombay. 

Calcutta itself would appear to have been in some peril, according to 
letters from that city in the Bombay newspapers. A conspiracy tostorm 
Fort William had been revealed by the Native troops themselves, Ad- 
ditional guards were placed in the fort ; the drawbridges were raised ; and 
a wing of the 53d British Regiment reinforced the garrison, The con- 
spiring regiment, the 25th Native Infantry, was disarmed on the 18th. 

Two British regiments coming from Persia were hurried on to Cal- 
cutta in steamers from Bombay, and it is stated that they would be sent 
up the Ganges in boats towards Delhi. Sir Henry Ward had been re- 
quested to send all the troops he could spare from Ceylon; a regiment of 
cavalry had been ordered up from Bombay; the 1st Fusiliers from Ma- 
dras; and the 35th British Regiment from Burmah, 
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Great excitement existed in Calcutta. ‘“‘ Yesterday,” says the Phenix 
of the 19th, “more revolvers, fire-arms, and ammunition were sold in 
Calcutta than ever was the case since the days of Job Charnock. There 
was a regular rush to the establishment of Messrs. Ahmuty and Co., so 
much so that purchasers were unable to get in on account of the throng. 
An extensive sale of revolvers of all sizes took place, as well as of other 
descriptions of weapons, offensive and defensive. The principal pur- 
chasers, we understand, were residents of Howrah, who in self-defence 
against the possible attacks by Sepoys had hastened to arm themselves.” 

The Governor-General issued the following proclamation from Fort 
William, on the 16th May. 

“The Governor-General of India in Council has warned the Army of 
Bengal, that the tales by which the men of certain regiments have been led 
to suspect that offence to their religion or injury to their caste is meditated 
by the Government of India are malicious falsehoods. The Governor- 

eneral in Council has learnt that this suspicion continues to be propagated 
by designing and evil-minded men, not only in the Army, but among other 

s of the people. He knows that endeavours are made to persuade Hin- 
doos and Mussulmans, soldiers and civil subjects, that their religion is 
threatened, secretly as well as openly, by the acts of the Government ; and 
that the Government is seeking in various ways to entrap them into a loss 
of caste for purposes of its own. Some have been already deceived and led 
astray by these tales. 

** Once more, then, the Governor-General in Council warns all classes 
against the deceptions that are practised on them. 

** The Government of India has invariably treated the religious feelings 
of all its subjects with careful respect. The Governor-General in Council 
has declared that it will never cease to do so. He now repeats that declara- 
tion ; and he emphatically proclaims that the Government of India enter- 
tains no desire to interfere with their religion or caste, and that nothing has 
been or will be done by the Government to affect the free exercise of the 
observances of religion or caste by every class of the people. 

** The Government of India has never deccived its subjects; therefore the 
Governor-General in Council now calls upon them to refuse their belief to 
seditious lies. 

** This notice is addressed to those who hitherto, by habitual loyalty and 
orderly conduct, have shown their attachment to the Government and a 
well-founded faith in its protection and justice. The Governor-General in 
Council enjoins all such persons to pause before they listen to false guides 
and traitors who would lead them into danger and disgrace, 

** By order of the Governor-General of India in Council, 

** Ceci, Beapon, Secretary to the Government of India.” 

The correspondents and the journals supply other details which may 
interest the reader. A medical officer, apparently, who himself, having 
received warning, escaped, describes the scene at Meerut on Sunday the 
10th— 

‘When the Carabineers were mounted, we rode off at a brisk trot, 
through clouds of suffocating dust and darkness, in an Easterly direction, 
and along a narrow road; not advancing in the direction of the con- 
flagration, but, on the contrary, leaving it behind on our right rear. In this 
way we proceeded for some two or three miles, to my no small surprise ; 
when suddenly the ‘halt’ was sounded, and we faced about, retracing our 
steps, and verging off to our left, ee the conflagration, and de- 
bouched on the left rear of the Native Infantry lines, which, of course, were 
allin ablaze. Skirting along behind these lines, we turned them at the 
Western end, and, wheeling to the left, came upon the 11th parade-ground, 
where, at a little distance, we found the Horse Artillery and her Majesty's 
60th Rifles. It appears that the three regiments of mutinecrs had by this 
time commenced dropping off to the Westward and towards the Delhi road ; 
for here some firing took place between them and the Rifles; and presently 
the Horse Artillery, coming to the front and unlimbering, opened upon a 
copse or wood in which they had apparently found cover, with heavy dis- 
charges of grape and canister, which tore and rattled among the trees, and 
all was silent again. The Horse Artillery now limbered up again, and 
wheeled round; and here I joined them, having lost the Dragoons in the 
darkness. By this time, however, the moon arose. We ‘ blessed her useful 
light’; and the Horse Artillery column, with Rifles at its head, moving 
aeross the parade-ground, we entered the long street turning from the 
Southward behind the Light Cavalry lines. ‘There it was that the extent 
and particulars of the conflagration first became visible, and, passing the 
burning bungalow of the Adjutant of the 11th Native Infantry, we pro- 
ceeded along the straight road or street, flanked on both sides with flaming 
and crushing houses in all stages of combustion and ruin, the Rifles oc- 
casionally firing volleys as we proceeded. It was by this time past ten 
o'clock ; and having made the entire circuit of the lines, we passed up to 
the Eastward of them, and, joined by the Dragoons and Rifles, bivouacked 
for the night.” 

The Bombay Times gives a slightly different account— 

“ Before the European part of the force, consisting of her Majesty’s 6th 
Dragoon Guards, the 60th Rifles, and the Artillery, could be assembled, half 
the station was in flames; and the terrified women and children of our 
soldiers were in the hands of the savage and infuriate crew, who murdered 
them under circumstances of unheard-of barbarity. Each officer, as he 
rushed fronr his bungalow, to call back the men to their allegiance, was 
shot down, and ere the European force could reach the lines the bloody 
work was pretty well completed. At the second volley of the 60th Rifles, 
the mutineers and the whole crew ran, and were followed some miles out of 
Meerut by the Dragoons, who sabred a considerable number: but, by some 
lamentable oversight, the pursuit was now discontinued ; and to this we 
owe a repetition of the dreadful tragedy at Delhi which had just been enact- 
ed at Meerut.” 

The Reverend T. ©. Smith, chaplain of Meerut, writes— 

‘* All remained quiet till the evening of Sunday, the 10th of May ; when 
I was driving down to church as usual, (distant abouta mile from my 
house,) for the seven p.m. service, and met on my way two of her Majesty’s 
60th Kifles covered with blood and supported by their comrades, On reach- 
ing the church, I found buggies and carriages driving away in great confu- 
sion, and a body of people running to me and pointing to a column of fire 
and smoke in the direction of the city. Frequent shots were then heard, 
and the distant cries of a large mob. My colleague, the Reverend Mr. Rot- 
ton, and his wife, came up at the moment; but, finding that the people 
had all gone back, we abandoned of course the thought of commencing di- 
vine service ; and I drove home, about half-past seven ora quarter to eight, 
in the direction of the Rifle and Artillery lines, avoiding the most public 
places of resort. . . . . The inhabitants of the Suddur Bazaar and city com- 
mitted atrocities far greater than those of the Sepoys; as in the case of 
Captain M‘Donald’s wife, whom they pursued some distance and frightfully 
mutilated, (though her children were happily all saved by the ayahs,) and 
of Mrs. Chambers, wife of the Adjutant of the 11th Native Infantry, who 
was murdered in her garden during Mr. Chambers’s absence on duty, her 
clothes having been set on fire before she was shot, and cut to pieces. 
About ten o’clock, a bungalow immediately opposite our house was set on 
fire by five troopers of the 3d Light Cavalry ; and an attempt (though hap- 





pily unsuccessful) was made to fire the Brigadier’s house. After eleven, 
strong pickets and patrols of the English cavalry, artillery, and infantry, 
were — on the road near our house; but the firing of houses, &c., con- 
tinued till close upon daybreak, principally caused by the neighbouring vil- 
lagers, after the guarding of the lines.” 

a letter dated Meerut, May 17, reports a further outbreak at that 
place. 

‘There is dreadful work going on yet. The Sappers and Miners that 
were sent for from Roorkee have rebelled. Yesterday, all of a sudden, they 
commenced fighting among themselves, and then they shot their command- 
ing-officer through the head ; after this, they, or rather a part of them, left 
for Roorkee. When the officers heard of the affair, they took a party of the 
Rifles, 6th Dragoons, and Artillery, after them. They overtook them on the 
sand-hills, and killed about 80 or 90. Major Waterfield sent an express off to 
the residents of Roorkee to be prepared to receive them. Two hundred and 
fifty of the oe. were at work at one end of the station; and when the 
officer commanding the station heard of the rebellion of the others, he sent 
for them very oa disarmed them, and turned them out of the sta- 
tion. Some of the Cavalry have repented and given up their arms. 
The military authorities appear to have acted unwisely in taking those men 
back ; for five of them were sent in with a jemadar to protect some men 
going yesterday to repair the telegraph, and these five troopers again re- 

11ed, 


The statement that Licutenant Willoughby blew himself up with the 
arsenal and magazine is not confirmed by the general tone of the cor- 
respondence. It appears that he escaped with his life to the quarter- 
guard; but whether he escaped from Delhi is uncertain. 

The quantity of specie seized by the mutineers at the Delhi Bank is 
supposed to have amounted to 150,0007. As Mr. Beresford, the manager 
of the Bank, escaped, it is assumed that he secured the safety of the bank- 


books. 
** List of Killed at Meerut on Sunday Evening, May 10. 

“3d Light Cavalry—Mr. Phillips, Veterinary Surgeon ; Mr. Dawson, Veterinary 
Surgeon, and Mrs. Dawson; Lieutenant Mac Nab; and (child of Ridingmaster 
Langdale. : 

** 20th Regiment Native Infantry—Captain and Mrs, Macdonald, Captain Taylor, 
and Lieutenants Henderson and Pattle. 

*“* Mr. V. Tregear, Inspector of Schools. 

* Dr. P. Smith, Invalid Establishment. 

“ Mrs. Courtney and two children. 

“* Pensioners M‘Kinlay and Blanco, several Artillery and Rifle soldiers, with 
others unknown—men, women, and children. 

** Captain Fraser, commanding Sappers and Miners, and one private of her Ma- 
jesty’s 6th Dragoon Guards. 

* Saved from Delhi. 

“*Mr. and Mrs. Forest (wounded) and three children ; Lieutenants Gambier, 
Glubb, and Proctor, 38th Native Infantry ; Mr. Marshall, merchant; Ensign Vibart, 
54th Native Infantry ; Colonel Knyvett, 38th Native Infantry; Lieutenant Wilson, 
Artillery; Mr. and Mrs. Healy and family ; Mr. Murphy and mother; Captain 
Wallace, 74th Native Infantry, and family ; Major Abbott, 74th Native Infantry, 


and family ; Captain Hankey and Lieutenant Elton, 74th Native Infantry ; Captain 
De Teissier and family, Artillery, and Lieutenant Aislabic, Artillery. 
** Safe at Kurnaul. 
“Mr. Le Bas; Lieutenants Mew and Taylor, 74th Native Infantry ; Captain 


Tytler and family, Mrs. Gardner, and Mrs. Bateson and family, 38th Native In- 
fantry ; Captain Nicoll, Brigade Major ; Brigadier Graves; Lieutenant Thomason, 
Engineers ; Dr, Stewart ; Isieutenants Grant, Martineau, and Drummond, 

* At Umballah. 

“ Captain and Mrs. Holland, Dr. Balfour, and Miss Smith.” 

The murderers of Mrs. M‘Donald and Mrs. Chambers had been 
caught and hanged at Meerut. 

Mr. Le Bas, reported safe at Kurnaul, is also said to have been killed. 
Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, of the civil service, was among the killed at 
Delhi. 

‘rrsia.—Intelligence from Mohammerah to the 17th May reports 
the complete and successful evacuation of that post on the 16th. Pre- 
parations were not begun until the 9th ; on the 16th the whole force, com- 
prising 5000 men, 800 horses, 700 camp-mules, a horde of camp-followers, 
the material, and all the camp-equipage, were embarked. It has been ar- 
ranged that the Arabs should hold the place, and carry on the govern- 
ment conjointly with Persian agents, and that the war-steamers, Clive 
and Falkland shall remain at anchor there, until the terms of the treaty 
are executed. 

Sir James Outram went to Bagdad on the 23d to confer with Mr. 
Muwrray ; and both were still there on the 25th. 

Sraurt.—The Emperor is at Plombiéres. When he leaves that retreat, 
he will join the Empress ; and some time early in August, they will both 
visit Queen Victoria at Osborne. 

The new elections for Paris take place tomorrow. The Liberal 
candidates are General Cavaignac, M. Ollivier, and M. Darimon. To 
give the two latter a better chance, M. Garnicr-Pagés and M. Bastide 
have retired. 

The Prefect of the Nord having failed to secure the election of the 
Government candidate, has been removed to the Bouches du Rhone ; and 
M. Collet-Meygret, Director-General of Public Security, has been named 
Prefect du Nord. The Minister of the Interior has received an accession 
of power. The Monitewr announces to the public that the two posts of 
Director-General of Public Security and of Telegraphic Lines have been 
suppressed, and the two services placed under the direct orders of the 
Minister of the Interior. He will thus have to attend to the whole tele- 
graphic business of France, the secret police, and the revision of jour- 
nalism, in addition to the immense internal affairs of a Government the 
spirit of which is centralization. 

Several Italians have been arrested with arms in their possession, in- 
cluding revolvers and conical bullets tipped with steel, capable of piercing 
a coat of mail. They are to be tried by the Court of Assizes for con- 
spiracy to assassinate the Emperor. 

Staly.—tThe telegraph reports an outbreak in Italy. The first state- 
ment was, that ‘“‘a conspiracy, tending to produce disorder, has been 
discovered at Genoa. Forty arrests have taken place.’’ Next came the 
following from Paris, dated July 2.“ Revolutionary movements took 
place this morning at Leghorn and Naples. In both places the attempts 
were put down immediately.” The third, from Turin, July 2, has more par- 
ticulars, 

‘The insurrectionary attempt at Leghorn has been put down. The 
steamer Cagliari, which had left Genoa for Tunis, fell into the hands of the 
insurgents, who attacked the Island of Ponza, belonging to the Neapolitan 
Government, and set at liberty the persons imprisoned there. The insur- 
gents, with the released prisoners, then landed at Sapri, in the lower 
province. Some Neapolitan frigates captured the steamer Cagliari, and the 
royal troops pursued the insurgent band. The political prisoners who 
escaped from the Island of Ponza were about three hundred in number, 
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In conjunction with the insurgents from on board the Cagliari, they at- 
tacked the Neapolitan gendarmerie in the province of Salerno, but were 
dispersed, and many of them taken é The remainder fled. ¢ ‘ : 

tt is stated that the King of Naples is dismissing his native soldiers 
and replacing them by Swiss. ‘ Some regiments have already been 
diminished, and eventually the native troops will lose 15,000 of their 
numbers, amongst whom are 3000 noncommissioned officers. This step 
is the result of reports made by the spies of the military, who declare 
that Muratism has spread very rapidly of late.” : 

The Pope has not fulfilled the sanguine expectations of those who 
looked for reforms. He has done nothing at Bologna but pardon a few 
political prisoners, and receive M. Mingetti, one of the Ministers in the 
time of the Lay Administration of 1848. He is said to have told M. 
Mingetti that the experience of 1848 was too recent, too strongly stamped 
on his memory, for him to renew the experiment without the greatest 
hesitation, He was very explicit in addressing the Austrian officers at 
Bologna— 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “it is a great joy for me to find myself in the 
midst of the most distinguished officers of a — of the Austrian army, 
of the army of the noblest and most ancient of empires, of an army so well 
disciplined, so honoured, and so distinguished for its fidelity to its Sove- 
reign and to the Sovereign Pontiff. I owe much gratitude to the Emperor 
of Austria ; consequently, I owe much of that gratitude to the Austrian 
army. I invoke the heavenly blessing of God on the sacred person of your 
Sovereign and on yourselves, May it, at the end of your career of honour, 
glory, and Christian virtues, enable you to obtain from Heaven the reward 
of your deserts !”’ 

Spain.—On the 25th June, it was officially proclaimed that Queen 
Isabella was likely to augment the number of her family. Public 
prayers were offered up, and Madrid illuminated. Deputations from the 
Senate and Lower Chamber waited on her Majesty with congratulations. 
She replied to the Senators— 

*“T bless Providence a thousand times, gentlemen, for having granted 
me the sweet hope of giving a new successor to the crown ; it procures m¢ 
also the immense satisfaction of seeing the joy with which you have received 
this happy news, and the unanimous sentiment of devotedness to my 


dynasty which this day brings you around me. The peace and happiness of | 


the country, the union, welfare, and felicity of my well-beloved subjects, 


are assuredly the subject of my constant aspirations, and the realization of 


them would be my greatest happiness on earth. If to this result the happy 
event which we all hope can contribute in any way, as you tell me it can, 
you will easily understand that my happiness will be great indeed. 1 


receive, gentlemen and senators, this solemn testimony of your sentiments 


with the ineffable gratitude of a mother, and with the liveliest satisfaction 
that a Queen can feel.”’ 
Gurkey.—The Porte has dismissed the Belgian Minister at Constan- 


tinople, M. Blondel van Esselbruck ; announcing at the same time, that | 


the Sultan would continue his relations with the Belgian Chargé 
d’Affaires. The proximate reason for this step is that the Belgian 
Minister made a tour through the Danubian Priacipalities, and began 


there a gratuitous and uncalled-for agitation in favour of the union, as- | 


suring the people that the European great Powers were agreed about the 
union, and letting them understand that they had even made up their 
minds to put the Count of Flanders as sovereign over the new state. 
But this is not all. It appears that M. Blondel gratuitously supported 





Prince Menschikoff when he made his descent on Constantinople in 1853, | 


and that he had subsequently shown a decided hostility to Turkey and 
the Western Powers. 

@uited States.—The Atlantic arrived at Liverpoolon Wednesday, 
bringing advices from New York to the 20th June. 

The conflict in New York between the old authorities of the city and 


the new ones appointed under a recent act of the State Legislature had | Marquis of Loulé, the present President of the Council of Ministers at 


That act took the police from the Mayor and gave | 


come to open war. 
it to a commission. The Supreme Court sustained the act ofthe Legisla- 
ture ; but when the Commissioners endeavoured to put it in execution, the 
Mayor opposed them with his own police. The appointment of a Street 
Commissioner led to the breach of the peace. The Mayor would not 
recognize the Commissioner appointed by the Governor. The rejected 
Commissioner sued out a writ for the arrest of the Mayor, When the 
new police attempted to enforce it, they were beaten and driven away 
by the old police. The Mayor placed a garrison of his forces in the 
public buildings; and it was not until a regiment of militia turned out 
that the Mayor yielded. He is now under arrest at the suit of the beaten 
new policemen, and has been ordered by the Supreme Court to show 
cause why he should not be committed for contempt. 


€anada.—The Canadian Parliament was prorogued on the 10th 
June, by Sir Edmund Head in person. The legislation of the session 
amounts to upwards of two hundred acts, all of which have received the 

overnor-General’s assent. They deal with law, prisons, lunatic asy- 
lums, the civil service, arts and agriculture, the Indian tribes, the exten- 
sion of settlements, navigation, the militia, and other subjects. 

** By your votes in aid of the militia you have responded to the zeal and 
loyalty of the people ; and you appear to admit the fact that the growing 
importance of Canada demands a military organization of your own, in some 
degree at least corresponding to the position which you hold. ... . Lam 
bold enough to believe that the experience of the present session in the 
working of the Legislative Council, composed as it now is partly of those 
named by the Crown and partly of those chosen by the people, gives strong 
assurance of ultimate success. The test is, I know, as yet imperfect; but 
from what I already see, I anticipate with confidence the continued action 
among you of a second legislative body; capable in itself of calm delibera- 





tion, firm in its loyalty to our Sovereign, and strong in the consciousness of | 


popular support.”’ 
The Parliament is prorogued to the 20th of July. 
was to quit Toronto for England on the 17th. 


Sir Edmund Ilead 





Plisrellaurans, 


Our anticipations that an increased force would be immediately sent 
out to India have been confirmed. The Globe of Tuesday made this an- 
nouncement— 

** The force which will commence embarking tomorrow morning may be 
thus estimated—2d Dragoon Guards, 700 men; 3d Dragoon Guards, 700 
men ; 7th Fusiliers, 1000 men ; 60th Rifles (3d Battalion), 1000 men; 88th 
Regiment, 1000 men ; Rifle Brigade (3d Battalion), 1000 men ; drafts, about 
3000 men ; total, about 8400 men. If we add the 64th and 78th Kegiments, 
which have before this arrived at Calcutta, we shall have, already we may 





say on their way, a force of 10,000 men. Yesterday evening, however, there 
were also placed under orders the Ist Battalion of the Ist Royals at Dublin, 
the 19th Regiment at Portsmouth, the 38th Regiment at the Curragh, and 
the 79th Highlanders at Dublin; making altogether an additional force of 
4000 men, or a total augmentation of the European troops in India of 14,000 
men. A portion of this force is, strictly speaking, destined to relieve regi- 
ments whose period of service has expired ; but those regiments will be kept 
at hand until all occasion for their services shall have ceased, and thus every 
man going out is an actual addition to the Indian Army.” 


The Committee of Council on Education have authorized a regulation 
by which artistic and scientific societies are allowed the use of the whole 
or a portion of the South Kensington Museum, and the Lecture Theatre, 
for purposes of meeting, on payment of a fee sufficient to cover the ex- 
pense of lighting and attendants. This is in addition to the two public 
evenings in the week. 

The Fine Arts Club and the Chemical Socicty have availed themselves 
ofthe regulation during the past week. 

The number of visitors at the Museum last week was 14,058—6041 
in the day, and 8017 in the evening. 


The number of deaths in London last week was 1005. Although this 
is 18 above the number in the preceding week, it is still 194 below 
the corrected average ; so that it indicates a satisfactory state of health. 





George Spencer Churchill, fifth Duke of Marlborough, died at Blenheim 
on Wednesday, after a very short illness, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 
He was educated at Eton and Christchurch Oxford. In 1826, as Lord Bland- 
ford, he was clected Member for Woodstock. During the Reform Bill agita- 
tion he took a prominent part in polities. He did not sit in the first Re- 
formed Parliament, Captain Peyton being elected for Woodstock ; but 
when that gentleman retired he again became Member for his father’s 
borough. He succeeded to the Dukedom on the death of his father in 1840. 
In 1845 he was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Oxfordshire. He was married 
three times,—tirst, in 1819, to his cousin Lady Jane Stewart, eldest daughter 
of the eighth Earl of Galloway, who died in 1844; second, in 1846, to the 
Honourable Charlotte Augusta Flower, daughter of Viscount Ashbrook, whe 
died in 1850 ; and third, in 1851, to Miss Jane Frances Clinton Stewart, 
daughter of the Honourable Edward Richard Stewart, who survives him, 
He is succeeded in his titles, estates, and the patronage of eleven livings, by 
John Winston, Marquis of Blandford, born in 1822. The present Duke sat 
for Woodstock for many years, and he is known for his attempts to lezislate 
on ecclesiastical affairs. He married, in 1843, the Lady Jane Frances Anne 
Vane, daughter of the late and half-sister of the present Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, by whom he has a youthful family of three sons and three 
daughters. 

William Pole-Tylney-Long Wellesley, fourth Earl of 


Mornington, 


and nephew of the late Duke of Wellington, died at his house in London on 
Thursday, after a brief illness. He was born in 1788. He was twice 
married ; his first wife being the daughter of Sir John Tylney Long. When 


he married her, in 1812, he assumed the names of Tylney Long. 

The journals have published a letter from Lord Canning, Governor- 
General of India, to the Lord Mayor of London, on the murder of his bro- 
ther, Colonel Finnis, of the 11th Native Infantry, at Meerut—* not by the 
men of his own corps, but by the rebellious soldiers of the 20th Regiment.” 
His death is ‘‘a source of the deepest regret to the Government which he 
served so long and so zealously.” Colonel Finnis was the last surviving 
brother of Lord Mayor Finnis. The elder brother, Robert, a Captain in 
the British Navy, was killed in an engagement on Lake Erie, in 1813; 
and another, Stephen, a Lieutenant in the Bengal Native lufantry, fell in 
India, in 1822. 

The Giornale di Roma announces the death at Rome, on the 22d June, 
of Donna Anna of Braganza, the daughter of Don John VI of Vortugal, 
She was born on the 23d December 1806, and was married in 1827 to the 


Lisbon. 

Mengin, a noted French charlatan, died recently leaving a fortune of 
400,000 francs. He made his money by selling lead-pencils at a penny each. 
He and a “squire,” dressed fantastically but very richly, traversed Duris 
in acart, and by sounding a trumpet and other quackery sold vast numbers 
of pencils. Mengin used to tell the crowd that he knew he was a “ quack,” 
and that he went through his tomfoolery in order to sell his pencils—he was 
in the habit of asking, if he had staid at home in ashop, dressed in a 
warchouse-coat, how many pencils would he sell ? 


There were several notable entertainments in fashionable and political 
circles on Saturday. The Duchess and Princess Mary of Cambridge dined 
with the Count and Countess de Persigny: the Duke of Cambridge was 
the guest of Field-Marshal Viscount Combermere: Lord Palmerston had 
a dinn en , and the Viscountess Palmerston an assembly; the Countess 
Frances Waldegrave gave a féte cLampetre in the afternoon and evening at 
Strawberry Hill, Twickenham. 

The Duchess and Princess Mary of Cambridge were present at a musical 
party given by the Countess of Fife on Monday evening. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne held a reception at Lansdowne House on 
Friday last week. 

The Duke of Cambridge has been appointed Ranger of Richmond Park. 





The Emperor of Russia travelling as Count von Borodinsky, accompanied 
by the Empress, and with a suite of two hundred persons, left Hamburg for 
Hanover on Sunday. The Emperor travelled in his own railway carriage, 
which had been sent from Warsaw to Harburg vid Magdeburg. 

M. de Morny returned to Paris from Russia at the end of last weck. He 
was ordered by telegraph immediately to wait on the Emperor at Plom- 
biéres. 

M. Ville, the Seeretary-General of the Bank of France, has retired, after 
a very long service—sixty years. 

Rossini, who has been residing in Paris for some time past, and whose pen 
had long remained idle, has resumed it for the benefit of his friend, M. 
Vivier, the celebrated horn-player. Rossini has just composed two pieces 
for him, which are spoken of in the highest terms. The manuscript has 
been presented to M. Vivier by the great composer, with a flattering dedi- 
cation from the same hand. M. Vivier is about to leave France for the 
United States. 

A very “ancient mariner,” one of the humble heroes of Trafalgar, is at 
present in Southampton Workhouse, having been seized with illness when 
about to proceed to Greenwich Hospital. Thomas Goodman, a native of 
Southampton, hus attained the age of one hundred and three : it is expected 
that he will soon recover from his temporary illness, and probably live for 
several years longer. 
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Government intend to present two of the guns taken at Sebastopol to the 
Corporation of Liverpool. 

The French Government is rapidly augmenting its supply of troop- 
ships by adding a fleet of screw-steamers to the sailing-vessels, with a 
view to obviate the necessity of using war-ships as transports,—a practice 
condemned by the naval commanders during the Russian war. 

‘The new Fort Napoleon, in the centre of Kabylia, is already connected 
with Algiers by an electric telegraph. 

The new camp of Chalons, about nine miles from the town, extends over 
a space of 31,250 acres. It is to be united to the town by a railway. 


The hay-harvest in Wales is turning out well, and in some localities the 
crop is better than has been known for years. 

The accounts from our West India Colonies of the prospects of the sugar- 
crop are cheering : rains in Jamaica had ‘ brightened the prospects of a large 
sugar-crop”’; in Trinidad ‘‘ the weather was favourable to the planter” ; 
the crop at Barbados was nearly allin, and ‘the canes have yielded well”’ ; 
and in Demerara the weather had been favourable for the growing canes, 
which were * thriving well.” 

France was visited with very violent storms last week, and it was feared 
that the growing crops would suffer, especially the vines in blossom; 
but the damage was confined to a few localities where large hail-stones fell. 


The conventual establishment of English nuns which lately removed from 
Winchester has settled at East Bergholt, Suffolk. 

A dispute has arisen in the new Parliament of Victoria, as to whether the 
proceedings of the respective Houses should be opened each day with prayer. 
‘Che proposal was negatived in the Lower House, but carried in the Upper 
House by the casting-vote of the President. 


The Board of Trade returns for May show that the exports are still in- 
creasing : the total for the month was 11,382,204/., an augmentation of no 
less than 2,648,904/. as compared with May 1856. For the first five inonths 
of the year the increase has been equal to 13 percent over the same period 
of 1856, of nearly 44 per cent over 1855, The imports, however, exhibit 
in many cases a very large decrease. 

Augustus Parot, one of the prisoners in the French extradition case, 
escaped at New York, through the assistance of his counsel, Townsend and 
Galbraith, who seized the officer in charge as he was taking his prisoner 
through the streets, and held him until Parot made good his escape. 

When the Atrato steamer left St. Thomas, the yellow fever was raging 
among the shipping, while there were but few cases on shore. There were 
forty attacks among the crew of the Atrato, numbering 133 persons; and 
eleven deaths occurred, including Lieutenant William Shaw, the Admiralty 
agent. 


“POSTSCRIPT. 


Both Houses of Parliament sat last night, and transacted a great deal 
of business; but no discussion of any great interest arose in either 

ouse. 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of ELLennoroveu pointed out that 
the Court of Directors have altered the rate of exchange at which they 
were prepared to receive funds in this country for bills drawn on the 
Indian Government. He supposed it was done to check the export of 
silver. Remarking on the difficulties attending the collection of revenue, 
especially at the present time, he urged the Government to leave it to 
the disewetion of the Indian Government whether they should or not re- 
mit the sums necessary for expenditure in this country. 

Earl Granvitte said, the reduction in the rate of exchange was alto- 
gether attributable to the ordinary operations of commerce— 

There is no fear of any undue drain upon the Indian treasury, as the 
amount of bullion in the hands of the Governor-General is at present 
10,000,000/., while he has obtained a loan of 3,000,000/. to meet any con- 
tingency which might arise. Lord Granville, however, quite admitted the 
importance of the subject; and the noble earl might rest satisfied that the 
Government would take the necessary precautions to prevent the drain of 
money from India to any excessive extent, particularly under existing cir- 
cumstances, 

The Lorp Cxuancettor obtained the assent of the House to a re- 
solution intended to diminish the expense attending the claims of Irish 
Peers to vote at the elections of Representative Peers. In future, their 
petitions will be referred to the Lord Chancellor, instead of to a Com- 
mittee of Privileges. 

Lord Brovenam called attention to the expenses extending the trans- 
fer of real property. The Lonp Cuance.tor said he hoped soon to lay 
a bill upon the table based on the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners— 

The bill to which he referred proposed to substitute a more simple form 
for the present complicated system of mortgages and judgments, and to 
allow a declaration to be made of any charge given to any person upon any 
particular property ; and instead of there being contained in the same in- 
strument powers of sale, of appointing receivers, &e., as at present, he 
proposed that a mere charge upon land should contain all the provisions 
which are now to be found in mortgage-deeds. He also proposed that the 
Court of Common Pleas should establish a register of mortgages, so that any 
one about to purchase or lend money upon land might ascertain exactly the 
charges which were upon it. 

On the motion for going into Committee on the Obscene Prints and 











Publications Bill, Lord Campnett stated that he had considerably modi- | 


fied its clauses in order to meet objections. The bill now requires that 
the complainant should swear that he had reason to believe, and did be- 
lieve, that these books or prints were kept in store for sale or exhibition. 
Another clause enacted that the complainant should set forth the facts on 
which he entertained that belief, and that the Magistrate must be satisfied 


that the publication of the books would constitute a misdemeanour, before | scrious suspicion on his mind. A debate arose as to the admission of the 


he issues a warrant.—The bill was committed pro forma. 

In the House of Commons, the Thames and Medway Conservancy 
Bill was read a second time, after much debate. This measure is in- 
tended to settle a long-pending suit between the Crown and the London 
Corporation with reference to the right to the shores and bed of the river. 
Under its provisions, the Government will retain one-third of the revenue 


inquired:whether the Government has adopted any measures to facili- 
tate immigration into British Guiana? 

Mr. Lanoucuere said, that it is the duty of Government to assist the 
Colonies to obtain a supply of labour in every legitimate way; but they 
are bound to adhere steadfastly to the conditions taken for the security 
of the immigrants. Ministers hold the whole question to be one of grave 
importance, and they will endeavour to relax existing restrictions so far 
as that can be done with safety. If anything could increase the desire 
of her Majesty’s Government to consult the wishes of the people of 
British Guiana, it would be the temperate tone of their petition, and the 
importance of discouraging the slave-trade in other countries. 

Lord Patmerston moved, that in cases when the seat of any Member 
has been declared void by an Election Committee on grounds of bribery 
or treating, no motion for the issuing of a new writ shall be made 
without seven days’ previous notice being given in the votes. Mr. Dis- 
RAELI thought this by far too stringent a resolution, as it might lead to 
the disfranchisement of a borough for the whole session. He moved an 
amendment, that if the Committee reported that the writ should be sus- 
pended, no motion should be made without seven days’ previous notice. 
Mr. Tuomas Duncomse preferred the original resolution. At the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Disraxxi, Lord Patmerston consented to postpone the discus- 
sion until Monday, when it might take place in a fuller House. 

In Committee of Supply, there was a good deal of conversational 
criticism, but no opposition carried to the length of a division. The sub- 
jects of debate that occupied the longest time were harbours of refuge, 
and the expenses of our Consuls abroad, including China and Siam. In 
the discussion on Harbours of Refuge, Sir CuanLtes Woop made a state- 
ment of some interest— 

The title of ** harbours of refuge,’’ under which head the vote for Dover 
and Alderney had for some years been taken, was perhaps not very appro- 
priate. The fact is, that they were not aggressive harbours, as some honouwi= 
able gentlemen had stated, but harbours of military defence. At the time at 
which a vote was first taken for them, it was deemed desirable not to attract 
the attention of neighbouring nations, and consequently they were con- 
structed under the more pacific designation of harbours of refuge, for which 
purpose they were to some extent made available. The real object of their 
construction, however, was the defence of our coasts and the protection of 
our trade. 

A great many yotes were agreed to by the Committee, which sat till a 
late hour. 

Mr. Labouchere has obtained a Sclect Committee to inquire into the 
expediency of guaranteeing by act of Parliament the liquidation of a loan 
to be contracted “in pursuance of an act passed by the Legislature of 
New Zealand, for defraying the debt of the colony to the New Zealand 
Company, towafd extinguishing the native title to lands in certain por- 
tions of the colony, and for other purposes.” 

The Times this morning publishes letters from Lahore, dated 14th, 15th, 
and 16th May. They represent the British at that station as being in a 
state of great excitement and anxicty. ‘The troops were paraded on the 
13th; the Sepoys were ordered to pile their arms, the cavalry to throw 
their swords on the ground and march to the rear; and that they obeyed 
was a matter of “astonishment and satisfaction to all the English.” ‘ Our 
communication with the provinces beyond Umballa is cut off.’ Three 
hundred of the Sepoys got off to Ferozepore; but they are said to have 
been punished by some Punjabees on the road. At Ferozepore, the 10th 
Light Cavalry stuck to the British; the 72d Native Infantry laid down 
their arms; the 45th were cut to pieces. The insurgents tonal nine 
bungalows and a church; but all the Europeans were safe. The same 
letters mention that ‘there were evident signs of mutiny at Umballa,” 
though “all was quict”’ ata later date. An extremely confused account 
represents Umritsir as being in the hands of somebody, but whether of 
the 300 that escaped from Lahore, or of the insurgents they were to join, 
appears not. 








A further telegraphic despatch respecting the Italian insurrection has 
arrived from Marseilles, July 3. It states that ‘‘ the packet from Genoa 
brings intelligence that the conspiracy discovered there on the 29th 
ultimo was Mazzinian. About two hundred arrests took place; and 
several thousands of muskets, considerable munitions of war and stil- 
lettoes, were seized. The troops of the garrison and the naval force 
were so disposed as to be able to act with vigour.” 


The sudden death of the Duchess of Bedford, yesterday, at the family 
mansion in Belgrave Square, will cause great regret, and throw many 
noble families into mourning. 

Yesterday was the fourth day of the great trial before the High Court of 
Justiciary at Edinburgh. Christina Haggart, a servant of Mr. Smith, de- 
poe to clandestine interviews between Miss Smith and L’Angelier at the 

yack area-door. She heard no one come into the house on the night of 
Sunday the 22d March. Two witnesses had seen the deceased about nine on 
Sunday night, going in a direction which might lead to Blythswood Square, 
A constable on the beat had seen him once or twice near the house, but not 
on the Sunday night.. Mr. and Mrs. Towers, Portobello, had been visited 
by the deceased on the 16th of March; when he said he had lately taken 
some cocoa and coffee which had disagreed with him, and he thought he had 
been poisoned. Mary Arthur Perry had been a confidant of L’Angelier in 
his secret attachment, and knew of its progress and interruptions. On the 
9th of March he said to witness, “‘ 1 can’t think why I was so unwell after 
getting that coffee and chocolate from her.’’ She understood him to mean 
from prisoner. He said, * It is a perfect infatuation I have for her ; if she 
were to poison me I would forgive her.’”? Witness said, ‘* What motive 
could she have to do you harm?” He said, ‘* Perhaps she might not be 
sorry to get rid of me.”” Witness did not think, however, there was a 





voluminous correspondence founded on; which was objected to for the pri- 
soner on various grounds, but the Court overruled the objection, The letters 


| had yet to be read, 


arising from this source, while two-thirds will be devoted to the im- | 


provement of the navagation. 


The Conservancy Board will consist of | 


nominees selected by the Corporation, the Government, and the Trinity | 


House. 
Mr. Tuomas Barto, setting forth the complaints of British Guiana 
respecting restrictions on emigration obstructing the supply of labourers, 





MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Fripay Arrrrnoon. 
The present week has been one of great heaviness in all departments of 
the Stock Exchange. In the face of daily arrivals of gold from America 
and Australia, and a decidedly easier discount-market, speculators have 
continued to press sales. Until today Stocks had not recovered the gloomi- 
ness produced by the news of the mutiny in the Indian Army. The extra- 
ordinary fall in French Rentes, in spite of the late reduction in the rate 
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day with a downward tendency. At the same time, it was the almost 
general belief, that at the weekly sitting of the Bank Directors yesterday 
a reduction of at least a half per cent would have been decided —_ : but 
although the state of the money-market is so much better, and the aspect 
of monetary affairs altogether so greatly improved, an alteration in the 
existing rate of discount was not considered prudent at present. Upon 
that fact being announced, Consols, from being buyers at 923, were offered 
at 92 9-16 by several ‘‘ Bears,”” who were anxious for still lower prices : but 
the market soon rallied, and closed with a firmer tone than had been ex- 
hibited all the week. ‘The fall of } per cent on Saturday was followed by 
an additional § decline ; there being on Wednesday some large operations 
as low as 92}. The market has since improved, and today we have had 
better prices all round; Consols close good 92] 3. French prices are also 
telegraphed considerably higher. : 

In Foreign Securities business has been very limited. Quotations have been 
flat; but, with the exception of Peruvian, there is slight alteration from 
last Saturday. In consequence of the news received last mail, that the 
Chincha guano islands had been placed under the joint protection of the 
British and French Governments, Peruvian Bonds advanced 3/. per cent. 
Turkish Six per Cent close at 96} 4; Ditto Four per Cent, 102}. Brazil- 
ian, 99 101. Venezuela Active, 35 37. Russian, 110111, Dutch Two-and- 
a-half, 64 65 ex div.; Ditto Four-and-a-half, 97} 98}. Mexican, 228 §. 
Spanish Three per Cents, 40 41 ex div.; Spanish Deferred, 254; Ditto 
Certificates, 6 }. 

The Railway Share Market has drooped and improved with Consols. A 
very slight business has been transacted ; and after a decline of about 10s, 
per share, closes almost as at the commencement of the week. Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 1003 1014; Midland, 83} 84; Great Western, 654 § ; 
London and South-Western, 503 51; London and North-Western, 103} 7. 

French Shares have searcely varied 10s. all the week. Notwithstanding 
the settlement in Paris and London, which has passed off quietly, Paris 
and Lyons leave off at 533 § ; Central of France, 243 3; Northern of France, 
383 8. Indian Shares have been very dull, some umeasiness being felt by 
the holders about the Indian news: a slight feeling of confidence, however, 
seems to gain ground. India Railway Stock was at one time as low as 106 
107,—a fall of 3 per cent ; the last price this afternoen is 106} 7}. Great 
Indian Peninsula, 21 }. 

SaTuRDAY, TweELvE o’CLOcK. 

Last night’s return of the Bank stock of bullion shows an increase of 
206,0102. Stocks have opened flat this morning, at ashade lower rates ; 
Consols sellers at 923; business is quiet all round. 

Sarvrpay, One o’CLock. 

There has been a very limited business doing in both the English and 
Foreign Markets ; the quotations in Stocks and Shares are without varia- 
tion; the following are the last marked on the official list—Caledonian, 
75} ; Eastern Counties, 113; Great Northern, 99}; Great Southern and 
Western, (Ireland,) 104%; Great Western, 654 ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
101; London and North-Western, 103} ; London and South-Western, 102} ; 
Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire, 44); Midland, 84; North-Eastern 
—Berwick, 923; Ditto York, 713; Oxford, Worcester and Wolverhamp- 
ton, 344; Scottish Central, 104}; Eastern of France, 283; East India, 
107; Grand Trunk of Canada, A Issue, 574 ; Great Indian Peninsula, 214; 
Great Western of Canada, 22; Paris and Lyons, 583. Joint Stock Banks 
—London and County, 29; Union of London, 27, Miscellancous—Royal 
Mail Steam, 60. 











3 per Cent Consols ,......... Shut ; Dutch 24 per Cents .... 64 65 ex div. 
Ditto for Account ........... 923 3 | Ditto 4 per Cents........... 97} 984 
3 per Cent Reduced ......... 925 3 | Mexican 3 per Cents ........ 223 3 
New 3 per Cents ............ 925 3 | Peruvian 4) per Cents....... 79 81 
Long Annuities ............. Ditto 3 per Cents ........+.- 5456 
Portuguese 3 per Cents 1853 44) 5jexd. 
Exchequer Bills.......... 3 dis. 2 pm.) Russian 5 per Cents......... 109 111 
SON TROOR, ince nevccscses shut Ditto 44 per Cents..........+ 96 98 
Austrian 5 per Cents... . 89 91 ex div. Spanish 3 per Cents 40 41 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ........ 99 101 | Ditto Deferred.... 25 } 
Belgian 4) per Cents... - 68 Sardinian 5 per Cent 88 90 
Chilian 6 per Cents.......... 101 103 | Swedish 4 per Cents ... 8&3 86 
Danish 5 per Cents .......... 101 103! Turkish 6 per Cents 963 3 





Danish 3 per Cents.......... 546 Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed 102 4 

At the meeting of the London Chartered Bank of Australia, last week, 
it was stated that no advances have been made to Directors, and that the 
securities have been thoroughly examined, All bad debts have now been liqui- 
dated, and the Directors look forward to an increase of the profits of the 
bank, A dividend at the rate of 5 per cent per annum was declared, 

The Directors of the Crystal Palace report that the revenue for the year 
ending 30th April amounted to 115,627/. ; the expenses, including renewals, 
were 87,872/.—balance 27,755/. After payment of interest on debentures 
and temporary loans and the dividend on preference shares, the net balance 
is only 56877. This unfavourable state of affairs led to much disorder at 
the annual meeting on Tuesday. Mr. Anderson, the Chairman, explained, 
that in order to close the capital account 10,000/. had been paid out of 
revenue which would usually be charged to capital. The position of the 
company is really improving. Nearly 10,000/. profit has been gained by 
the Handel] Festival; and from the success of that and of other concerts 
great attention would be paid to making music a permanent attraction of 
the Palace. Many shareholders complained of many things; motions were 
made ; the meeting behaved like ** an unruly mob’’; and eventually a 
committee of sharcholders was appointed to confer with the Directors on 
the accounts and other matters, and report to an adjourned meeting. 

At ameeting of the Eastern Steam-ship Company, on Wednesday, it was 
announced that the vessel may be launched in September, but that the trial- 
trip to Portland, Maine, will be deferred to the April following. Her total 
cost will amount, including all contingencies, to 597,195/., of which 
190,000/. remains to be met. Of this 92,000/. will be provided by calls at 
present in arrear; and to supply the balance of 98,0007. the Directors were 
empowered by the meeting to borrow 100,000/. upon debentures. 

The Peel River Company's profits last year will permit of the declaration 
of a dividend of 1s. per share, Loving a balance of 2984/, 


The old-established bank of Smith and Co., at Tastings, has stopped pay- 
ment. The liabilities, including a note-circulatiou of 25,000/. are estimated 
at 150,000/. ; there is a *‘hope”’ of a good dividend. 





Che Oheatres. 


Mr. Charles Kean has so daintily entertained the patrons of the 
Princess’s Theatre with his long series of Shaksperian “ revivals,” that 
it is questionable whether their taste has not become too delicate for the 
hearty enjoyment of Zhe Tempest as produced on Wednesday last. Much 
poetical feeling lies at the foundation of this display of glittering legiti- 
macy: the notion of making Ariel small instead of large, and of intro- 
ducing him in a new fashion whenever he appears, deserves all respect ; 
and a pretty idea it is, when all the personages of the drama have 





departed, and the island itself has disappeared, to exhibit Ariel hovering 
over the unbounded sea as the last relic of the drama. Mechanical inge- 
nuity is likewise exerted in wrecking a very large ship, and in forcing a 
barren landscape to clothe itself gradually with verdure. The traditional 
way of doing The Tempest has been ambitiously abandoned, and in- 
ventive genius has been conspicuous throughout ; but the execution is not 
marked by that refined perfection of detail which has rendered so many 
“ revivals” at this theatre complete masterpieces of scenic art. More- 
over, the preparations for the various effects necessitate such long inter- 
vals between the acts, that the patience of the spectators is severely 
taxed, and the incidents become comparatively insignificant through the 
length of time over which they are diffused. There is plenty of finery, 
and plenty of fancy; but altogether we are rather reminded of some 
féerie of the Porte St. Martin, than of the Winter’s Tale and the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream as produced at the Princess’s Theatre. 


Last night, the character of Lady Macbeth was essayed by Madame 
Ristori, in an Italian abbreviation of Shakspere’s tragedy. Her force 
is chiefly expended on the sleep-walking scene, to which she gives a 
supernatural effect, assisted not a little by her personal appearance. 
In the earlier part of the play, her influence over Macbeth is rather of 
the persuasive than the domineering kind, and the impersonation gene- 
rally is rather graceful than terrific. It should be remarked, that the 
character as written by Shakspere is fairly acted through ; for not only 
is the lady untouched by the excisions that have been made by the 
adapter, but, contrary to the London usage, she is allowed to appear in 
the second act, after the discovery of Duncan’s murder, according to the 
original text. 


Let a gentleman who has been absent from his native land for many 
years return home, expecting to find his wife on the first floor of a certain 
lodging-house, when she has in fact ascended to the second, and let him 
adhere firmly to his belief. It is easy to see that this postulate being 
granted, a hostile position between the returned wanderer and the occu- 
pants of the first floor is at once established. The conflict that results 
from such a position forms the subject of a pleasant farce produced at 
the Haymarket, with the title First Floor and Second Floor, More than 
ordinary pains has been taken with the dialogue of this little work, which 
is said to have emanated from the pen of Mr. Robert Bell. 

Another successful farce has been produced at the Adelphi, with the 
title Latest from New York, Its only object is to exhibit Mr. and Mrs, 
Barney Williams with the usual Hibernian and American attributes; 
and this object it attains. 

The opera of Masaniello has been burlesqued into a comic extravaganza 
for the Olympic Theatre, where Mr. Robson plays the insurgent fisher- 
man with all his wonted fancy. For that mixture of the comic with the 
terrible which is usually expected in his parodies, the last scene affords 
the chief opportunities ; but his impersonation is remarkable throughout 
as an assumption of a new nationality. The scenery is in such excellent 
taste that the piece is even commendable as a spectacle. 

Next week will be the last of the engagement of the ever-amusing 
‘‘ Boutfes Parisiens” at the St. James's, 

Partstan THEATRICALS, 

The fashion of reviving old operas has of late been more than ordi- 
narily prevalent. On Monday last the list of resuscitations was increased 
by the production of La Féte du Village Voisin—a work by Boieldieu, 
originally brought out in 1816, The Opéra Comique is the scene of the 
revival. 

At the Ambigu-Comique, a new five-act drama, entitled Le Conserit de 
Montrouge, has been produced with success. It is composed of a series 
of incidents that can only be recorded at length, and such a record would 
be far from amusing. ‘The author is M. P. Deslandes. 

Mademviselle Rachel announces her intention of retiring altogether 
from professional life, A loss of voice is the alleged cause of her deter- 
mination. 


The Philharmonic Society brought their season to a close on Monday. 
It was an excellent concert, made up entirely of well-known pieces exe- 
cuted by well-known performers. Its most noticeable feature was Mr, 
Cooper’s performance of Beethoven’s violin concerto, his single produc- 
tion of the class; a work which combines the breadth and grandeur of 
an orchestral symphony with every difficulty of execution that can be 
thrown into a solo piece. Our English violinist played it with a great- 
ness of style, a finish, delicacy, and command of all the powers of the 
instrument, which would have done honour to any performer in Europe ; 
and his merits were warmly appreciated by an audience who are too cri- 
tical and discriminating to be what is called enthusiastic. Madame 
Schumann also appeared, but merely to play a set of variations by Men- 
delssohn. ‘This lady, who, take her for all in all, is not excelled by any 
pianist in Europe, has not received sufficient attention from the Philhar- 
monic Society this season: she ought to have appeared earlier, and 
played a concerto of one of the great masters. Her general reception, 
however, has been worthy of her deserts, She has performed on many 
occasions; and her own concert at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Sa- 
turday last, was given to an overflowing assemblage. She has now left 
London, with the intention, we believe, of returning next season. 

Mr. Ella, the Director of the Musical Union, has an annual concert on 
his own account, similar in plan to the regular concerts of the society, 
and of course warmly patronized by the numerous members of that 
aristocratic body. The concert, at Willis’s Rooms last Tuesday morn- 
ing, was even more than usually brilliant. ‘The principal performers 
were Madame Schumann, (appearing for the last time before her de- 
parture,) Sivori, Piatti, and Bottesini; the music was of the highest 
order; and the crowded audience included a host of our most dis- 
tinguished amateurs. , 

A famous military band, that of the Guides of the King of the Belgians, 
is now performing every evening at the Surrey Gardens. It entirely 
resembles, in strength, organization, and quality, the French band of 
the Imperial Guides, whose performances at the Crystal Palace attracted 
so much attention. This band played for the first time on Wednesday 
evening, and delighted the audience not only by the finish, power, and 
beauty of their execution, but by the high class of music they — 
which included orchestral pieces of the greatest masters, 1t must be 
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. Biddulph, R. M, 


admitted that this Belgian band, as well as its precursor the band of the THE PAIRS, 

French Emperor, is greatly superior to the best of ours, even of the Chesth = 4 AGAINST, 

Guards; but then it must be remembered, that those foreign bands are Brown, William” Pid aaah aati Thecee oie ee 

established on a footing of expense which would be out of the question Turner, J. A...........scsssecccceeee Walpole, Spencer, 
Tyse ‘ 


in this country. We should like to sve the annual cost of one of those 

ndid appendages of royalty brought before the Committee of the 
military estimates, and the reception it 
would meet with. This must be kept in view before we find fault with 


ouse of Commons among the 





THE BALLOT DIVISION—Jvune 30, 1857. 


Mr. Henry Berxetey’s Motion—‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to cause 
the Votes of the Parliamentary Electors of Great Britain and Ireland to be taken 


by way of Ballot,” 


FOR THE MOTION—189. 


Baxter, William E. Duncombe, T. 
Beale, Samuel Ellice, Edward 
Beamish, —— B. Elton, Sir A. H, 
Berkeley, F. W. F, Esmonde, John 
Bethell, Sir ne Evans, Sir D. L. 
Ewart, William 


Dalglish, Robert Kershaw, Jas. 
Dashwood, Sir G, 
Davie, Sir H. R. 


Deasy, Rickard 


Kinglake, s- _ 
Kinglake, J JLA 


King, Hon, P. J. L. 


Macarthy, Alex 
M‘Evoy, E. 

M‘ Cullagh, WwW. 8. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE INDIAN REVOLT, 

Av last the Government seems to have been aroused to a full 
sense of the danger that menaces our rule in India, If we 
retain any doubt that it has been, it is because the officials 
hold themselves excused for that which is one of the gravest 
offences in public men—their having been deceived. Even now, 
they do not appear to be quite clear upon the real nature and 
causes of the outbreak. ‘They ascribe it to a rumour that the 
British rulers of India were about to attempt a forcible conver- 
sion of the Natives from their religion; and the fear was said to 
exist among the Hindoos alone, irritated by the issue of “‘ greased 
cartridges.” The despatches before the last brought assur- 
ances that the cavalry were faithful, and that the Mussulman 
soldiers would be available against the Hindoos, their reli- 
gious feelings not having been alarmed: but the last despatches 
show us the cavalry commencing the revolt, and Mussulmans ex- 
cited against us as violently as Hindoos. Only three weeks be- 
fore this news was received, Lord Ellenborough asked in the 
House of Lords, whether instructions had been sent out to India 
directing the Government to make known that all its subjects 
would be protected in the undisturbed exercise of their religion ; 
and Lord Granville then expressed an opinion that the Govern- 
ment of India had acted judiciously in not issuing a proclamation 
of that character. On the actual occurrence of the outbreak, the 
Indian Government did issue proclamations, couched in terms of 
anxious persuasion and assurance, of the very kind repudiated in 
London. 

Mr. Vernon Smith enumerated the supposed causes of the re- 
cent outbreak,—the withdrawal of the oiticers from the Native 
regiments, on leave to visit Europe, or on service on the Staff; an 
apprehension among the Natives that there was to be a general 
suppression of the Hindoo religion; and a feeling of insubordina- 
tion provoked by the new cartridges, which were supposed to be 
greased with an animal substance which they abhor, 

* And other causes,” says Mr. Smith, ‘have concurred, particularly in 
the Bengal army, to produce results which are undoubtedly deserving of 
the deepest consideration; but I am not aware that they have ever been 
brought so prominently before the Government as to justify a charge of 
neglect against the Government for not having applied a remedy to them.” 

Tord Granville equally shows how defestive the information 
had been— 


“The great difficulty in dealing with disaffection among the Native troops 








is, the difficulty which arises from not knowing to what extent it has | 


reached, and where it is likely to break out; and I may inform your Lord- 
ships, that up to the last moment the most confident assurances as to the 
loyalty and good feeling of those troops was received by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment from the Colonels of those regiments.” 

This information was diametrically opposite to the fact: the 
readers of the daily journals knew better; but “ officially,” Go- 
vernment supposed the Native regiments to be ‘‘ loyal” and filled 
with “ good feeling”: and this state of deception on the part of 
the officers and of both Governments no doubt contributed a great 
facility for the mutinecrs, a great incentive to their action, 

Have we got to the bottom of the causes yet? The Ministers tell 


| intelligent observation. 


us we have ; but can we be certain that their assurances are better | 


founded than those which they lately gave + They seem to think 
that the religious apprehension is the efficient cause ; but és it so ? 
It was a gross ena to supply greased cartridges ; but that of- 
fence to the high caste Hindoos could not be the most widely- 
operating provocation, though it was seized as a pretext. The 
Mussulmans, who were so recently supposed to be faithful, could 
have no sympathy on the subject of the cartridges ; but the cause 


vinces like Burmah, or to unreclaimed tribes like the Bheels. In 
an alien country possessed by a conquering race it has always been 
considered essential to preserve such a distribution of troops as 
would give the key of every position to the Government: but it 
is after Delhi is in the hands of the mutineers and a Mogul Em- 
peror has been set up that new distributions have been made in 
the Punjaub and Oude, to hold the Native troops in check. Not 
long since, the Ministerial organs intimated that no troops would 
be sent out to India except in the ordinary course of relief: now, 
we are assured that preparations have been made to send forth 
others, that further preparations will be expedited, and that in a 
very short time 14,000 European troops will have arrived or will 
be on their way to India. Speaking of India, Mr. Vernon Smith 
says, “‘ The remedy which is always suggested for every evil is to 
increase the European force” : but the language and conduct of the 
Government at present almost imply that Mr. Vernon Smith himself 
means to do nothing more than send out the proposed 14,000 men 
— if even that be done; for the a is accompanied by some- 
thing like a presumption that the mutiny has already been put 


down. 
Now, simply to put down the mutiny would be doing 
little. That the revolt has occurred at all, is a proof that we 


| have not conquered either the blind obedience, the good-will, or 


the self-interest of the Natives. But the temper of the popula- 
tion must be more unfriendly after the revolt than it was pre- 
viously, for it must leave a bad spirit behind it. Dormant causes 
of disaffection may be checked by a forcible military suppression, 
but not extinguished; and the business of the Government 
should be effectually to remove those causes,—reconciling the 
Natives to our rule by showing them that it is irresistible, and that 
it brings them material advantages. Besides the reinforcement of 
our troops, there are three courses of action, not alternative but 
concurrent, which are essential to the strength of our power in 
India. The most obvious of the three is a rapid prosecution of 
material improvements, which will be not only advantageous to 
the Natives but would assist our own operations. The railways 
which would benefit the trade of India will be the path of our 
troops; and an increasing trade would give us in increased re- 
venue the means for increasing our staff both civil and military 
or even for better paying our Native assistants. The second 
course must be to bestow great pains in correcting the negligent 
life of British officers in Native regiments. Hitherto they seem 
to have thought their duties in cantonment limited to “ drill” ; 
not heeding to cultivate intimate relations with their men, so as 
to know the habitual thoughts, feelings, and objects of the men, 
whether as soldiers or as aliens, The civil officials have been 
guilty of a similar neglect with regard to the civilian population, 
The right course would be to reverse all this; not to interfere 
more, but to know more, and to act more in accordance with 
It has long been shown that the prac- 
tice of enlisting any large portion of the army, as in Ben- 
gal, from high caste, was likely to lead to disaster; and the 
Government had been urged to accompany a gradual reduc- 
tion of the forces thus enlisted by an enlistment of “sturdy 
low caste soldiers”; yet down to the eleventh hour the con- 
demned practice was defended. There have even been reports 
that it would be extended into Bombay: we presume that the 
late events have dissipated any such idea, The facts have shown 


| that the religious distinctions of the Natives have been treated 
' exactly in the wrong way: they have been considered where 


they ought to have been disregarded ; and we have created 
sectarian troops, as if for the very purpose of subjecting the 


| Brahmin to indignities inseparable from a military system. The 


or causes of the revolt must have been of a kind to include them | 


in its operation. It has been observed that there are many dis- 
placed princes or their descendants in India, who would naturally 
speculate on any overthrow of the supreme Government ; and there 
is some reason to suppose that the conspirators had been calculating 
upon a sympathy of that kind. It seems to be the official cue to 
scout the idea of any foreign intrigue as contributing to the out- 
break ; nevertheless, it appears that ‘‘ a Persian paper, duly 
signed and sealed, has been found, calling upon the faithful [that 
is, the Mussulmans] to rise en masse and slaughter the Feringhi 
Caffres,” 
joining in the speculation though their Governments abstain—if 
their Governments do abstain. At all events, we have sufficient 
reason for doubting, even at this date, whether our Government 
cither in India or at home has penetrated to the causes that led 
to disaffection through so large a portion of the Native army. 

But if there is no adequate conception of the causes, can the 
counteractive measures be commensurate to the occasion ¥ 


It does not follow that there are no foreign intriguers | 


third course would consist in a much greater attention to the 
work of cultivating the good-will of the Natives where they attach 
themselves to British institutions. They have already shown the 
disposition ; but we remember few cases where they have been 
adequately met or rewarded. The honours given to Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy were granted only to protracted importunity, and they 
stand as a mortifying exception to the treatment of other Natives 
who have materially assisted us. We remember the case of a 
Native gentleman who lent opportune aid in defending British 
interests at the risk of his repute among his countrymen, perhaps 
of his life. He was selected for receiving a high honour in India ; 
but how was it eonferred upon him ?—at a private meeting of 
officials, instead of being bestowed palliety in Bombay, the 
capital of the Presidency, or at the scene of his loyal exertions, 


| Again, there are gentlemen in Calcutta who have undergone 


great difficulty and annoyance in adopting English studies 


| and English practices, which forfeited their position in Na- 


What | 


we have seen hitherto has been the adoption of measures after the | 


event they should have prevented. As soon as the Governors of 
India and of the North-west Provinces were informed “ officially ” 
that the disaffection had broken out in a revolt sufficient to de- 
prive us of an important city, they issued reassuring proclama- 
tions on the subject of religion. It had been constantly remarked 
that the Native regiments were under-officered ; and as soon as 
they had mutinied to the number of eight or ten thousand, the 
officers absent in Europe—about 750—have been recalled. The 
British officers in Native regiments did not trouble themselves to 
ascertain what was passing among their men: they are now all on 
the alert to intercept information and ascertain the state of feeling 
among the troops. For a long time there has been reason to 
suppose that the disaffection was not limited to outlying pro- 


tive society: has the British Government taken any delibe- 
rate and effectual means to place such gentlemen in a higher and 
better position of society than they originally enjoyed ?—for to 
do this would be the simplest duty of policy, recognized by every 
government, from the Romans in Britain down to the Corsican in 
France. The confession of these mistakes should be the beginning 
of a better policy ; and the fact that our rule in India has been 


| questioned in a single city for a single day, should be the incen- 
| tive to rendering it more solid and powerful than ever. 


THE BALLOT. 
Tur debate on the Ballot this week effectually proves that the 
arguments on the subject are exhausted, and that the method of 
voting at Parliamentary elections by that means must now be 
accomplished by collecting the suffrages of the multitude through- 
out the country—by creating a public opinion, or something 
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more, to compel concession from the Government and Parliament. 
The force of pure argument remains on the side of the advocates 
of the measure: on the other side arguments are only put in for 
form’s sake, without real substance in the reasoning. The ex- 
ample of other countries is by no means the strong part of the 
case. In America they use the shield of secrecy, or they disuse 
it, at pleasure; but the circumstances are so different from the 
circumstances of an election in this country, that the example 
does not apply. It may be true, as Signor Valerio remarked, 
that without the ballot in the Sardinian states the members would 
be returned by the priesthood; and there is no doubt that in 
Belgium the priests have exercised a power which had nearly 
swamped the intellectual majority by a purely numerical ma- 
jority. But the case of this country is very unlike that of Pied- 
mont, Belgium, or America. There is no ‘ principle” involved 
in the plan of taking votes by ballot; it is an arrangement, 
which may be adopted or cast aside according to the pleasure of 
those who have to vote. If they wish to vote in that manner, 
there is no reason why their wish should be denied ; if they wish 
to vote without the ballot, it is equally fitting that they should 
vote openly. Whichever way most conduces to the convenience, 
comfort, and freedom of the majority of the electors, that way is 
the best to be chosen, whether it is ballot or not. 

What are the arguments against Mr. Berkeley’s proposal and 
motion? The Chancellor of the Exchequer rises with ‘ regret 
for expressing views which would not coincide with the opinions 
generally entertained on his side of the House,” and follows up 
this apology with a long argument based upon the practical dis- 


use of ballot in some of the American States, and extracts from a 
book by Mr. Seymour Tremenheere. All this argumentation is 


without force. If the American electors felt under any kind of 
pressure against which secrecy would be a shield, they would use 
the ballot; if the pressure ceased, they would discontinue the 
secrecy. But if the measure had no permanent effect—if it only 
broke the habit of bad practices at elections, or exemplified a 
mode by which electors could protect themselves—it might still 
be useful. 

In his speech against Mr. Berkeley’s motion, Lord John Russell 
enumerates certain ‘ assumptions,” which he professes to dispose 
of ; and he does it by bringing forward assumptions of his own, 
or, as he calls them, “ opinions.” The first assumption, he says, 
is that much intimidation prevails; whereas Lord John believes 
that intimidation is the exception. If electors vote with their 
landlords, he thinks it is because they like to do so. In proof of 
this, he gives “‘an instance” which he heard from the late Earl 
Spencer, then Lord Althorp: that eminent man advocated the 
ballot and voted against the Corn-laws, and yet his tenants, who 
were generally for protection, as generally voted on the same side 
that he voted on. ‘This is a strong instance,” says Lord John, 
‘‘of what I believe to be the disposition of the tenantry of Eng- 
land to vote with their landlords.” Lord John appears to forget, 
that if the ballot were the law of the land, the tenants could equally 
vote with the landlord through the ballot. Again, he holds that 
the franchise is a trust. The Judges on the bench, the House of 
Lords, and the Ministers, are all amenable to be controlled by 
public opinion; and it is but bringing the electors under the 
same control, he argues, when you say let us know how they vote. 
But this is surely at variance with ‘ the British constitution,” 
which holds that the elector should give his vote freely and with- 
out fear, The fallacy of the argument is exposed by the simple 
question, how are you to enfurce the trust’ Only by intimida- 
tion, or by compulsion, which it is the very object of many enact- 
ments to prevent. There is no means of enforcing the trust sup- 
posed to reside in the elector, and there can therefore be no trust 
to be enforced. 

Lord John holds that secret voting is ‘‘ an un-English proceed- 
ing”; and that English people prefer to say what they are doing, 
and to keep their promises. 
have the faintest effect in preventing men from avowing their 
vote, or fulfilling their promises, if they pleased ; so that if there 
is strong En slish impulse to be outspoken and loyal in the fulfil- 
ment of sm the ballot constitutes no obstacle to the satisfac- 
tion of that instinct: Quite the reverse: by leaving a greater 
moral freedom, it would enable the loyalty both of frankness and 


of act to be more perfect and less adulterated by anything like | 
| North Kent line until abrogated for the nonce by the driver of 


compulsion. 

Yet.a speech stringing together arguments that establish no- 
thing against the ballot—stating no conclusive facts, but only 
** opinions” and “instances ”—forms the strongest argument on 
the side of the opponents. We may assume, then, that there is 
no more to be said on that side; but that neither the actual nor 
the prospective Premier intends to give way—at least they have 
no present intention. It is not in the House of Commons, there- 
fore, that Mr. Berkeley and his friends can obtain a settlement of 
the question; they must settle it out of doors. But here they 
encounter another difficulty: they have to obtain the election of 
Members favourable to the ballot, without the advantages which 
the ballot would give them. If the non-electors were canvassed, 
they would be in favour of the measure; but as they do not pos- 
sess any power of enforcing the “ trust” which Lord John sup- 
poses to reside in the electors, the voices of the non-electors go 
for nothing. There is indeed only one mode by which the non- 
electors can enforce their judgment upon the electors or upon the 
House of Commons, and that method has been used on scme pub- 
lic oceasions, It was not entirely waived when the Reform Bill 
was carried, when the mustering of the non-clectors in frowning 





But the voting by ballot would not | 


multitudes certainly did have rather a powerful effect in influ- 
encing the judgment and conduct of the electors and the elected. 
Probably, however, none of our public men would entirely post- 
pone the adoption of ballot to the day on which demonstrations of 
that kind should be witnessed. But the settlement of the ques- 
tion has ceased to be a matter of argument, and the opponents of 
the ballot stand ready to be convinced, as soon as any consider- 
able numbers out of doors declare a public opinion in terms 
sufficiently emphatic and in tones sufficiently ‘ indignant.” 


MURDER INDIVIDUAL AND COLLECTIVE. 

A LONG time ago, a gentleman engaged as clerk at a railway- 
station in Dublin was sitting in his office counting money be- 
longing to the company. Somebody broke into his room, mur- 
dered the clerk, carried off a portion of the money, and eluded 
discovery down to the present day. That which was above the 
capacity of the Dublin Police has been supplied by a remarkable 
instance of conjugal affection : the man’s wife has denounced him 
to the Police, in order that he might be compelled to repent, and 
thus his soul be saved. No sooner did the slightest breath of this 
story get abroad, than the vehement interest in the death of Mr. 
Little was at once revived in all quarters. 

A young Frenchman, apparently rather flighty in his habits, 
was engaged in a commercial situation in Scotland: he formed an 
attachment with a lady, or with two ladies; he dies with symp- 
toms of poisoning; a story is whispered about that one of the la- 
dies, who was ostensibly engaged to be married to him, had ac- 
quired other views, and that she had taken unfair means to put 
him out of the way. Instantly there is an intense excitement on 
the subject of M. L’Angelier and his death. It is necessary to 
convey the accused young lady through a Scotch city in a clan- 
destine manner, lest the public should give her a state reception, or 
execute summary justice upon her in Lynch fashion, before there is 
the slightest proot that she is guilty of the crime imputed to her. 

With all this anxious regard for life, this sympathy for those 
who suffer from unforeseen attack, this eager desire to inflict 
justice upon the murderer of an individual, masses of our fellow 
creatures are consigned to certain death by a well-known process 
with a degree of calmness and indifference almost unaccountable. 
The process is called ‘‘ an excursion-train.” 

The death is certain, because it inevitably results from arrange- 
ments actually adopted and deliberately planned. On a crowded 
railway, one train is kept at a station long after the time appointed 
for it; another train is sent down the same line at a sell pan; 
the signals sent to stop the driver of the supervening train are not 
sufficient to attract notice; and it follows that the degree of 
mechanical force applied by the moving train to the stationary 
train strikes and crushes the bodies and limbs of the passen- 
gers in a manner to produce death, mutilation, or in some cases 
permanent suffering to those who survive. All this we know 
beforehand ; but the process is repeated with as deliberate and as 
cool a mind as if we had none of that sympathy for the preserva- 
tion of life, none of that horror at the infliction of death, as when 
a single person is the victim. There is a kind of universal shout 
for the uncondemned Spollen, and the suspected Madeleine Smith ; 
but there is no cry to have up those railway directors that con- 
tinue the destructive process. 

They go to excess in the pursuit of railway fares, at the expense 
of blood, long after the riskful nature of the traflie has been as- 
certained, It is a species of trade which is entirely unnecessary. 
The same profits might be obtained without the same risk or the 
same suffering. A very slight change is needed in the practice ; 
and the change has been explained by ‘‘ A Railway Director” 
who wrote to the 7imes, so that all the other railway directors in 
the country must be quite familiar with it. Nor is it simply 
a suggestion—it has been worked, successfully, on an existing 
railway, if not on more than one. On most railways the instrue- 
tions given to drivers and guards teach them to assume that the 
line is safe if they see no signal to the contrary. The plan re- 
commended by the Railway Director inverts that instruction : 
the driver is to assume that there is danger on the line unless 
he see a positive signal that it is safe. He should not advance 
from one station to another until it be positively ascertained that 
it is safe for him to do’ so. That part of the principle has been 
adopted on the North-Western Railway ; it was in force on the 





the train; but the driver should not approach the next station 
without signalled permission. And no rules will prevent acci- 
dents unless they are obeyed. 

PRACTICABILITY OF INDIAN COTTON-GROWING, 
SomE points in the great cotton question appear to have been over- 
looked, and one so entirely put out of sight that the conclusions 
drawn from the reasonings on the question cannot be correct, any 
more than the total of a sum can be right when an important 
figure is omitted. We do not pretend to improve the statistics 
which have been brought forward, and which in the main are 
tolerably accurate ; but it does sometimes happen that the best- 
informed public men labour away at great subjects and continue 
to oceupy the attention of the public in pursuit of a delusion, 
simply because they omit some trifling consideration. The cotton 
rs in itself has afforded an example of this kind. We well re- 
member calculations which led irresistibly to the conclusion that 
shorter time on Saturdays would destroy the cotton trade, since it 
was in the last few hours of the weck that the manufacturer made 
all his profits. Without then pretending to dispute the facts brought 
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forward by professional and commercial persons, we applied the 
touchstone of common sense, and were able to dissipate that alarm 
for the destruction of our cotton trade ; and the sequel completely 
justified our own plain calculation, The cotton trade has not dis- 
appeared ; it has, on the contrary, increased. The exports of 
cotton manufactures form one-third of our total exports; the 
labour of the cotton-mill employs half a million of hands, and in- 
directly gives employment and subsistence for several times that 
number. It happens, however, that the imports from America 
have fluctuated during the last few years. We have oftener than 
once had the ery of ‘ wolf!”—* a short crop!” when there was 
no short crop, but a great deal of disturbance from the speculation 
founded on the report. Subsequently we have hada real scarcity, 
the measure of which is not yet exactly ascertained. The price 
continues to rise, partly to accommodate the sales to the sup- 
ply, partly on speculation, The pressure upon the supply of 
cotton affects the manufacturers; some of them had already 
undertaken a ‘ mission,” which was ready cut and dried for 
the opportunity ; and they are now pushing the said mission 
with great zeal. Their object is said to be the creation of a 
new supply, partly to keep American speculation in check, 
partly to afford a substitute when the American crop fails, and 
partly to be prepared for any awful contingency, such as the rising 
of the Blacks in the Slave States and the total suspension of the 
cotton growth. The missionaries look round to see the countries 
in which cotton might be grown for the English market ; and, after 
considering the claims of British Guiana, the West Indies, 
Australia, and India, they appear to have made choice of 
India. There is the land, there is the labour, and India was for- 
merly the site of a great cotton cultivation and a great cotton 
manufacture. It is assumed that with suflicient stimulus, pa- 
tronage, and capital from England, this ancient Indian trade in 
cotton may be revived. And we are not prepared to deny the 
assumption. 
But the means hitherto suggested do not seem likely to accom- 
lish the proposed end. It is true that India was formerly cele- 
rated for her cotton, both the raw material and the manufac- 
ture; and a correspondent of our own explains, at least in part, 
how the trade has been destroyed. The export increased ; it was 
an object to make up quantities as large as possible for the China 
market; the cultivators grew careless as to quality, the article 
deteriorated, and England supplied India herself as well as 
China with cotton and yarn, better and cheaper. It is proposed 
to revive that old trade, But if it is commercially feasible, why 
do not the Anglo-Indians resuscitate the trade? On this point 
the best authorities differ with each other. One tells us that the 
Native peasant is too timid to speculate on the risk of pleasing 
the foreigner. Another, that the Native peasant is in the hands 
of the usurer, who has advanced money on the cotton crop, and 
estimates it by weight; the peasant cheating the usurer by 
throwing in dirt to make the package heavier, and the usurer 
caring nothing about the quality of the material. Another, that 
the Indian species will not produce the long staple requisite for 
the looms of Lancashire; while the Natives, whether in the Ben- 
gal or the Bombay Presidency, will mingle their own cotton with 
the American varicties, with the same object of increasing bulk. 
All these statements, various as they are, have in common the 
fact that they allow a total want of honesty and intelligence on 
the part of the Native. Wanted, therefore, superintendents! But 
no Anglo-Indian, we are told, can venture upon the risk of un- 
dertaking to create a new cotton culture single-handed ; hence 
the application at home. The superintendence as well as the 
capital is asked from England; but who will accept the under- 
taking? The East India Company will cultivate opium ; but, for 
some reason or other, the Company does not volunteer in this 
great manufacture, which is said to be so profitable as well as 
yatriotic. Mr. J. B. Smith applies to Parliament; though Par- 
ne seldom interferes in trade with any advantage, and how 
could it help here? What protection could it give, what draw- 
back, what special facilities? If Manchester applies to Parlia- 
ment, everybody else, Parliament included, is disposed to retort 
the demand upon Manchester, and to expect that if a new culture 
is to be created in India, it must be the work of Manchester capi- 
tal, Manchester enterprise, superintendence, and intelligence. 
Now here we grapple with the first grand difliculty in the 
project. Mr. J. B. Smith, who is at the head of the mission, ought 
to understand Manchester ; yet he evidently mistrusts the capa- 
city of that important community for the proposed work. Man- 
chester has not been in the habit of acting in an united manner for 
public purposes independently of its own trade. It could supply 
something to the Free-trade funds, but that was money sunk and 
done with. It was strictly an investment in a joint-stock enter- 
prise of limited liability with respect to the superintendence as 
well as the’ money advanced. Manchester could only raise the 
funds requisite under circumstances which would guarantee a 
proper interest on the capital and a proper turning of the capital 
within the usual periods for commercial account. Now there are 


neither the requisite circumstances nor the requisite machinery | 


for the execution of such an enterprise. 

But is not Mr. J. B. Smith asking Parliament, the Government, 
the East India Company, or somebody else, to do that which is 
impracticable, and thus distracting attention from that which 
might be quite practicable? If the funds could be raised for 
creating a great trade at a blow, would it be possible to maintain 
the trade thus summarily created ? We doubt it. Lancashire 
absolutely needs that kind of cotton which America produces, 
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and which might be introduced into India; but the Indians re- 
quire to be educated to the cultivation. Time is wanted for that. 
If it were not, and a trade could be suddenly created, a grand 
supply from India, which might meet a deficient supply from the 
West this year, would probably meet an enormous American crop 
next year; and the duties in the Indian produce would find him- 
self swamped in the market. Ifthe American crop fails one year 
in four,—which is greatly in excess of the fact,—it could swamp 
the nascent trade of India three years out of the four; and it 
could thus exercise a virtual prohibition upon vs! such scheme 
I 











as that with which Manchester has amused the House of Com- 
| mons. Still there is no reason why Indian enterprise should be 
| excluded from a market which is open to all. If individual 
| traders can, by their own energy and attention, cultivate a cottou 
| of the requisite staple upon Indian ground, we believe that with 
| the range of rent and prices in India they would be able to bring 
| their produce into the English market at a fair remuneration. If 
| that were so—if the enterprise proved to “pay”—it would no 

doubt induce others to follow in the same course. By degrees 
| Indian cotton would take its place equally with American cotton, 
and the paramount object would be attained—an auxiliary crop 
would be created, with the probability that a failure on either 
side would be compensated by surplus on the other. Thus it 
does seem possible that an Indian cotton culture could be deve- 
loped: but the talk and agitation about an enterprise to strike 
out an Indian cotton cultivation at a blow, only disturbs us from 
the attainment of a practical object. There is everything to pre- 
vent Manchester, or Parliament, or Government, from doing any 
good ; nothing to prevent Mr. J. B. Smith from getting up a — 
stock company in order to apply European capital, superintendence, 
and the best cotton-seed, to the soil and the labour of India. 





TEN, OR TWELVE ? 
‘‘ TueRE is reason in the roasting of eggs,” and philosophy in ar- 
ranging the mode of payment. The advocates of a decimal sys- 
tem of coinage have gigantic arguments in their favour; but Lord 
Overstone has put to them a series of sixty-five Questions turning 
their attention to the minute side of the argument. Where they 
have viewed the subject only with the telescope, he examines it 
with the microscope; and we may remember that the one in- 
strument does not lead us further into a knowledge of creation 
than the other. The advocates of the decimal system have re- 
garded chiefly the operations of great merchants, the calculations 
of the counting-house, and the business of account-keeping: but 
says Lord Overstone— 

** What do you consider to be the primary purpose of coins? Do you 
consider them as fractional subdivisions of the integer created for the pur- 
pose of oy retail payments ? or do you consider their primary cha- 
racter to be that of instruments the purpose of which is to facilitate ac- 
counts and calculation ?” 

Is not coinage chiefly concerned in the process of buying and 
selling by retail? Is there any complaint against it in that re- 
spect ? Would there not-be complaints against the decimal sys- 
tem if it were adopted in the coinage ?—These are searching 
questions, and Lord Overstone works them out, and turns them 
in a manner which will give the Decimal party some difficulty to 
answer. He supposes somebody purchasing one yard, more or 
less, of stuff, at the price of half-a-crown a yard: there is a 
fraction over, and how shall the division be made? If with our 

resent coinage, the process of calculation and division is easy ; 
ut if it is in the decimal division of the pound sterling, in mils, 
the process become difficult or impossible. In order to facilitate 
it, Lord Overstone takes 124 mils as the equivalent of a half- 
crown, instead of 125— 
a. Pence. Mils. 
6 3 UK, 


tox 


for more easy 
calculation than 
125 mils. 


ll 


1 yard or Ib. 


j do = 1383 = 5 = 62 
1-3d do. = 010 = 10 = __ impossible. 
4 do. = O0O% = = 2 | 
1-6th do. = 0 6 = 5 = _ impossible. 
1-8th do. =s= 0 3 = 33 = impossible. 
1-10th do. = 03 = 3 = impossible. 
1-12th do. = 0 2 = 2; = _ impossible, 
1-15th = do. = 0 2 = 2 = _ impossible. 
1-24th do. = 0 lh = 1} = _ impossible. 
1-30th do. = 01 s 1 = _ impossible. 


So far for the mere division: but how many coins would be re- 
uired to pay 124 mils, or 62 mils, or 31 mils? Consider the 

difficulties of calculation, as well as of division and payment ; 
which should be made “with readiness and accuracy, mentally, 
and in the open market.” 

‘We at once know that the half of 7s. 6d. is 3s. 9d., but what is the half 
of 375 mils ? 

‘’ ihe half of 2s. 6d. is 1s. 3d., but what is the half of 2s. 6d. estimated 
decimally, ¢.¢. 125 mils, &e. &e. ? 

“Take another case. Any number of yards—7, 8, or 9 yards, at 1s., 
ls. 6¢., or 2s. Gd. per yard, or the same number of yards at 50 mils, 75 mils, 
and 125 mils per yard,” 

But besides calculation for processes of instant names there 
is the rough household account-keeping in the head. oa 

“ Which is the more easy for conception, for recollection, or for addition 
mentally }— 








s. a. Mils. Pence, 
7 6 = 375 = 90 
2 6 = 125 : 30 

1 3 = 62 = 15 
0 9 37 9 
12.0 699 144 
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The same points are worked out in various ways. Lord Over- 
stone takes divisions of the pound sterling, which in shillings and 
pence is divisible into eleven aliquot parts of shillings and pence, 
while under the mil system it is only divisible into six aliquot 
parts, but the penny itself is further divisible. 

‘The one-eighth of a pound represented by 2s. 6d. or 30 pence, or 120 

ings, is divisible by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15, 20, 24, 30, 40, 60, giving 
respectively ls. 3d., 10d., | i -y 6d., 5d., &e.; whilst the same sum repre- 
sented by 125 mils is divisible only by 5 and 25, giving as the result 25 mils 
and 5 mils. 

“ Again : the one-tenth of a pound, represented by 2s. or 24 pence, or 96 
farthings, is divisible by 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 24, 32, and 48, giving re- 
spectively ls., 8d., 6d., 4d., 3d., 2d., 1}d., ld., 3d., and }d.; whilst the 
same sum represented by 100 mils is not divisible into a third or an eighth 
part, or any of their subdivisions. 

“The same may be said again of the shilling, which, represented by 12 
pence or 48 farthings, may be divided by 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 24, giving re- 
carey the sums 6d., 4d., 3d., 2d.,_ Ad-s ld., id, $d.; whilst the same 

g represented by 50 mils is divisible only by 2, 5, and 25, giving 
the sum 25 mils, 5 mils, and 2 mils.”’ 

The highest authorities are against the decimal and in favour of 
the duodecimal. In his seclusion at St. Helena, the Emperor 
a remarked on the new French system, that the divisor 
12 been preferred to 10, because 10 has but two factors—2 
and 5, whereas 12 has four—2, 3, 4, and 6. ‘‘ If the decimal 
system,” he says, ‘‘ gives facilities to astronomers and calculators, 
it renders thought more difficult.” Quincy Adams, the late Lord 
Ashburton, Sir John Herschel, and others, perceived that the 
decimal system is not available for division by halves and quar- 
ters, as our shilling system is ; and that it is not applicable to the 
existing system of weights and measures. A great practical au- 
thority, Mr. Slater, has anticipated as a consequence of the intro- 
duction of decimal coinage, that articles will be made up in parcels 
of ten each instead of dozens as at present: but, asks Lord Over- 
stone, will not this be less convenient for subdivision than the 
present practice of making up articles in dozens? The whole 
subject 1s put very well in a communication from the Reverend 
Joshua Leavitt, of New York. 

** T have no doubt of the superiority of the decimal system for the pur- 
Fae of accounts, and am astonished that other countries have so long de- 

yed its adoption. Our experience of the benefit of our federal currency in 


this respect is all one way. The saving of time and labour is prodigious, | 


int of correctness and of the facility of detecting 


and the advantage in 
ut for the purposes of small circulation, in mar- 


errors unquestionable. 


keting, huckstering, and the like, I am persnaded that a duodecimal cur- | 


rency like that of England, or like that which formerly prevailed in the 
city of New York, is far preferable. These small transactions of daily life 
outnumber the transactions of commerce almost infinitely. And it seems 
impossible to make a decimal currency as convenient in these as the old 
eurrency. One reason is, that the decimal currency admits of only one ali- 
quot division, that is into halves. The shilling can be divided into halves, 
quarters, thirds, sixths, and twelfths; and if it were needed, a coin of the 
value of two-thirds of a shilling would be found manageable. 
countless small transactions which I have referred to, and in which every 
man is employed - times every day, this capability of subdivision is of 
great convenience. We are constantly buying a half of a thing, or a quar- 
ter, the eighth, the one-third, and so on. If the price is a dollar, we can 
make the change for one half, for one quarter, and if one, two, or more 
pence, with our decimal currency; but we cannot pay the exact price of 
one-third, one-sixth, one-eighth, one-twelfth, or any + hee of the fractional 
parts. Ifthe price is half a dollar, we can only pay for one-half, one-fifth, 
and one-tenth. If the price is a quarter of a dollar, we can pay for no 


aliquot division whatever. This is a constant inconvenience, and can be | 


got along with in no other way than by disregarding small differences.” 
And upon whom would the small differences fall? Sometimes, 

probably, upon the small tradesman, sometimes upon the small 

purchaser, but making up a serious loss in the aggregate. 


There is one facility for the decimal system, and one objection, 
which Lord Overstone appears to overlook. The duodecimal 
might be reconciled to a partial adoption of the decimal, by keep- 
ing the half-sovereign or “prince” as the integer; which would 
give the advantages of decimal calculation for all sums above a 
shilling, leaving the duodecimal for the retail part of business. 


No doubt, this would be far less perfect in theory than a complete | 


decimal system; but it would mitigate the inconveniences occa- 
sioned by the present complex system in the process of ealeula- 
tion, and would retain all the conveniences of the duodecimal 
small coinage. With any more perfect adoption of the theoretical 
system, the overlooked objection would be serious: the public 
would continue calculating in shillings and pence, and would 
only come to cents and mils when it took up the pen. The 
decimal system, therefore, would constitute an addition to our 
already too numerous systems of calculation in value and weight. 
FRENCH ADOPTION OF THE SHAFTESBURY 
EMIGRATION SCHEME, 
SPEAKING very generally, it may be said that the party uphold- 
ing “the voluntary principle” in ecclesiastical matters and in 
education personally coincides very much with the party that has 
supported the Anti-Slavery agitation of the present century and 
especially in our own day. Yet it is curious that the same per- 
sons are the advocates of the compulsion principle in the preven- 
tion of slavery. It is their blind adhesion to a principle which so 
many of them repudiate in other matters that appears to have 
frustrated their own plans. They induced Parliament to compel 
the abrupt cessation of slave labour in the West Indies, and at 
the same time neglected to render the British colonies in that part 
examples of successful working under free labour. The example 
consequently failed. In spite of the concentrated compulsion 
which the Anti-Slavery people have procured through the use of 
British war-ships and cannon, they have failed to stop the slave- 
trade, because foreign countries would not adopt our policy,—be- 


In all these | 


cause foreign sugar-growers will have labour, and foreign specu- 
lators meet the demand by a supply of Blacks. At last a bright 
idea occurred to the Anti-Slavery agitators, and they laid it before 
Lord Palmerston lately. It offered the prospect of reconciling the 
compulsory cessation of the slave-trade with a voluntary adoption 
of free Negro labour. The compulsory principle was indeed re- 
tained, but it was as much as possible disguised in the form of a 
condition precedent to the introduction of the free system. It 
was hoped that by this means the British West Indies would be 
rescued from the adversity under which they have laboured ever 
since Negro emancipation was forced upon them, while other 
states having sugar colonies would be enticed to give up their 
monopoly of slave labour. Little did the Anti-Slavery enthusiasts 
foresee the advantage which that proposal would give to the fo- 
reign dealers in Negro labour. 

In various respects the proposal was made at a most inopportune 
time. It is credibly reported that Spain is about to waive her 
hostile claims upon the present Mexican Government, and to as- 
sist Santa Anna in a revolution which would reconcile Mexico 
with Spain and would strengthen the Spanish hold upon Cuba. 
Thus we see at least the attempt to secure a prolonged life for the 
existing system in the Spanish colony, at the very time when the 
Anti-Slavery position has been materially weakened by the new 
device. 

Is it possible that Lord Shaftesbury and his friends were aware 
of the contract said to have been granted, so long ago as March 
last, by the French Government to the firm of Messrs. Regis at 
Marseilles, for the supply of ten thousand free Africans to the 
French colonies of Guadeloupe and Martinique’ If this is true, 
it creates insuperable difliculties for the compulsory prevention of 
the slave-trade, and threatens the continuance of those Anti- 
Slavery fleets which Lord Shaftesbury’s friends were proposing 
| to extend. It is true that they proposed a league of the powers 
| holding possessions in Tropical America; they proposed that free 
| African emigration should not be permitted to any state which 
| had not abandoned slavery as well as the slave-trade; but they 
| did propose “ free African emigration” for English, French, and 
other American colonies. Now this is the very idea that the 
French Government has anticipated—a “free African emigration ”’ 
to the French West Indies. Lord Palmerston did not give his 
| assent to the Shaftesbury proposal; but how can he exact con- 
ditions from the French Government before giving Ais assent to 
the spontaneous and public measures of that power? How can 
he debar the Emperor of the French from sanctioning a scheme so 
exactly resembling that proposed by the Anti-Slavery party in 
this country? What arguments can Lord Palmerston use, what 
compulsions can he employ ? 

We have already expressed our conviction that even if the 
Shaftesbury plan had been adopted, the freedom of the African 
emigration under French rule would have been a delusion. The 
administrators of French Government have never been conspi- 
cuous for the respect in which they hold liberty of any kind. 
The French colonies have been picked specimens of oppression ; 
and if you desire to give the most striking and at the same time 
open examples of cruelty to the Negro, you will find it in the 
French colonies. If Frenchmen themselves sent over to Cayenne 
cannot be protected against a treatment which reduces them to 
the condition of beasts of burden, how can the helpless African, 
ignorant, accustomed in his native land to slavery, and ineapa- 
ble of estimating his own condition, resist or evade oppression ? 

The quick-spirited French have completely anticipated the 
| Shaftesbury plan, and we shall see an illustration of it in a work- 
| ing model before the projectors of the British scheme can obtain 
| the consent even of Lord Palmerston. 





THE PRESENT STATE OF BARBADOS. 

| Tire population of this island is estimated at 150,000, of whom 90,000 
are agriculturists. Of 100,000 acres, 60,000 are under a high state of 
cultivation, and in proportion to its extent the island yields 60 per cent 
more of produce than any other of the British West Indies. The mer- 
cantile prosperity of the colony keeps pace with its agricultural progress ; 
for by the Customhouse returns it appears that fully 100,000 tons of 
shipping are annually required to convey to market the sugar, rum, and 
molasses, exported from the island to Great Britain; and at least an 
equal amount of tonnage is employed in the supply of the island with 
American and other provisions, &c. The inhabitants of the colony are 
for the chief part a moral, industrious, and religious people; far better 
instructed than those of any other West Indian colony. At Ellcotts, the 
Negroes and other labourers have been supplied with land to cultivate ; 
and so far from this rendering them idle, it is a well-known fact, that 
some of those who were slaves are now owners of sugar-estates, and a num- 
ber of them large freeholders. 

The industry and readiness to accept moderate wages of the labouring 
classes is proverbial, and their loyalty and submission to authority has 
never of late years been questioned. Their improved and improving con- 
dition is aseribable in great measure to the zealous and unremitting at- 
tention which has been paid by the Christian teachers of various denomi- 
nations, especially the Moravians, to their instruction, and the modera- 
tion and good sense of the local Government. What is now sought is an 
extension of the franchise, and that gradual amelioration of the laws 
which seems to be in progress under the administration of the present 
Governor, Mr. Hincks. A steam-boat twice a week, charging low fares, 
to the adjacent islands and to British Guiana, would be of great advan- 
tage to the labouring classes, as well as to the Colonies, where labour is 
greatly required at certain periods of the year ; and the surplus labourers 
would thus, by going at such times to these places, earn a sufficient sum 
to enable them to increase their freeholds and secure a still better educa- 
tion for their families. There is no scheme of immigration to British 
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Guiana which would prove half as beneficial as regular and cheap steam- 
communication with Barbados. 

The prosperity of this island under freedom and free-trade is the best 
answer that can be given to those who assert that the Negro race will 
only labour to advantage in the condition of slaves. There are none of 
the Slaveholding States of America, Cuba, or the Brazils, in which pro- 
perty fetches so high a price, or the inhabitants in general are so con- 
tented and prosperous as Barbados. 
who would, if he could, restore the former state of slavery. 
maica people could take a leaf of their book—if they would send a depu- 
tation to this island to watch the progress of agriculture, the general 
instruction of the masses, and freedom—they might take some more ef- 
fectual measures than they have hitherto done to render Jamaica a pros- 
perous country. 

London, 20th June 1857. B. 


THE RED RIVER AGAIN, 

Weeks ago, the attention of Government was called to the roundabout 
and dangerous voyage they purposed sending the troops to Red River. 
Since that date, the Canadian vessels report that their Legislature had 
granted 5000/. to put the road from Lake Superior in travelling order, 
hoping that the Imperial Government would use it. Captain Palliser and 
party, sent out under the Geographical Society from England to the Red 
River, did not go by Hudson’s Bay, but went vid Detroit and the Lakes, 
reaching the extreme end of Lake Superior in eighteen days from Liver- 
pool, which vid Hudson’s Bay would have taken seventy days, at ten 
times the expense. May we not then ask, why they do not send the 
troops from Toronto to the Red River by the same route Captain Palliser 
took ? which is near 3000 miles shorter than that from England, and fully 
as much shorter than the route they purpose sending the soldiers by, vid 
Hudson’s Bay. The Canadians are much excited on the subject. It is 
not yet, however, too late to send out orders to countermand their sailing 
round Labrador. The War Office should consult Colonel Crofton, who 
had the command of troops there, as well as Captain Heard, many years 
master of the Company's ships, at once, as the lives of our soldiers are not 
to be risked even at the expense of the Hudson’s Bay Company. We 
question very much the policy of allowing their expenses to be paid by 
the Company, as they have to act between the settlers on the one part 
and the Company on the other.—From a Correspondent. 


(rtters to the Editar. 
INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, 
2d July 1857. 
Str—It should not be forgotten in legislating for the future, that what- 


ever faults may have been committed in the military administration of 


India, the results of its civil administration, showing how little it leans on 
the soldiery, are most satisfactory. It may perhaps be found that its mili- 
tary administration has been too English, that is, too much controlled by 
ideas from home; and a warning may be thus conveyed to beware of too 
much direct interference in the government of India by persons who have 
no practical experience of Asiatic as differing from European character. It 
is often taken for granted in polities that human nature is the same every- 
where : but the fact is otherwise. Asiaties are weaker in character, and 
when brought into contact with Europeans, learn their vices, without gain- 
ing their superior qualities of mind or the restraining influences of their 
religion, and therefore soon outstrip them in vileness. This was especially 
shown in the mutiny at Meerut: its worst atrocities were committed by the 
camp-followers in the bazaars of that place—miserable beings, degraded by 
the vices of the stronger-minded European soldiery with whom they have 
been associated, without learning one of their virtues, which, tarnished 
though they often are, are not wanting. (The Crimean war has proved 
this to many who may have previously doubted it.) 

I look to the reorganization of the Native Army with much confidence. 
Instead of its being a feeble copy of European soldiery, let it keep its Asiatic 
character as much as possible. “Let each regiment look to its own officers 
for everything, and not habitually beyond them to any central authority ; 
whose duty will then be confined to what is within its compass, namely 
to judge of the value of its officers by the conduct of their men, and treat 
them accordingly. 


Your obedient servant, , Lt.-Colonel. 





COTTON-CULTIVATION IN INDIA, 
Sydenham, 2Ath Tune 1857. 

Smr—Mr. Mangles told the Manchester people the other day, that if they 
would put their own shoulders to the wheel they would soon obtain an ample 
supply of cotton from India ; and I believe nothing more correct has been 
said on the subject. Dr. Buist and others seize the opportunity of this de- 
sideratum to lay the blame on the Indian Government for preventing the 
cultivation of cotton. Some point to ryotwarree tenures, and others to the 
state of the courts, under which it is impossible an English capitalist would 
ever risk his means or venture to speculate, 

In reply to these arguments, I have only to remind you of the large 
cultivation of cotton which existed in the North-west Provinces, besides 
that which is so well known as existing on the Bombay side of India, 
when the trade was solely in the hands of the East India Company— 
when they made their large investments of cotton to China, In the years 
1816 to 1826 English merchants traded largely in cotton, exporting it to 
China also. These houses were located throughout the interior of India, 
more especially in the great cotton districts of the Doab between the Jumna 
and Ganges rivers, in Bundelkhund and the province of Agra. The state 
of the courts did not trouble them. The nature of the tenures did not pre- 
a the cultivation or interfere with their immense exportation of cotton to 

ina. 

These houses have all disappeared ; the trade is gone, and the cultivation 
reduced to a mere trifle, sufficient to supply the reduced wants of the popula- 
tion in India. If we study the history of this change, perhaps we shall 
arrive at a better conclusion, and diseover the remedy that the Manchester 
manufacturer seeks for, sooner than by diatribes against the Government, 
and bawling for Hercules to assist us. 

Long before the English conquered the provinces of Agra, Delhi, &c., 
cotton was extensively and carefully cultivated in those countries, from 
which the beautiful fabrics of Dacca and Benares were manufactured ; the 
quantity sent to Calcutta for export to China was also considerable ; but it 
was only after the English had obtained those provinces (ceded to them by 
the Great Mogul) that the export trade inereased. It was profitable to 
buy and send to China, and a great competition arose ; this stimulated cul- 
tivation, and large quantities of inferior qualities were produced. As the 
competition continued, the native traders adulterated and mixed the cotton ; 
the cultivators were indifferent as to quality, and thus the cotton deterio- 


There is not a man in the island | 
If the Ja- | 
| with goods made of American cotton. 








rated rapidly, and finally became so short in staple, so mixed with broken 
and dry leaf, so dirty, in fact, as to be unfit for the English manufacturer, but 
still good enough for the purposes of the Chinese. Thus the quality of the 
cultivation was lost. When the trade was opened, Manchester not only 
supplied India with better cloth, better thread or twist, and cheaper than 
the hand-workers of India could do, but China also. This they did with 
cotton produced in America. The result has been, that all native Indian 
fine fabrics were discontinued, and the cotton cultivation ruined; cotton the 

roduce of the North-west Provinces of India was no longer required, the 

anchester manufacturer having driven it out of the markets of the East 
The Europeans engaged in the trade 
all closed—their screw-houses are now in ruins. 

We wish now to rebuild what we have destroyed. To do this, we must 
simply retrace our steps, and stimulate Indian cotton cultivation. There are 
ioe sufficient for any possible quantity, and hands ready and willing to 

yroduce it. 

, Let, then, the Manchester men send trustworthy agents to Agra, to 
Cawnpoor, to Mirzapoor, on the banks of the Ganges, or to Bombay, and pur- 
chase cotton at their discretion. Buy it with no hope of profit or of exce' 
quality at first, and they will soon find that the Indians, like all cultiva- 
tors, will soon increase their production to meet the demand, The cost of 
transit to Calcutta from Mirzapoor, or from the whole Doab by the Gangea, 
will not exceed one farthing per pound. If the people who choose to make 
this venture enter upon it with judgment, the quality of the cotton will soon 
be improved. The great Ganges canal will now enable the ryots to grow 
cotton with more certainty than they could do depending solely on the 
rains : they can sow earlier, and irrigate their lands cheaper, which will 
much improve the staple,—and no one knows better than the Indian peasant 
what good cotton means: they all know how to spin, and know the value of 
clean cotton and long staple, as well as the Manchester manufacturer; but 
they will take no pains to produce the superior article until they are sure of 
their market. They will not run the risk to please the foreigner. In 
fact, there is nothing more remarkable in the Native Indian cultivator and 
merchant than their timidity and want of spirit in making a mercantile 
venture ; if this were not the case, the Englishman would have a poor chance 
in competing with them in any trade. Let us take the example of silk : since 
the high prices of the last eighteen months have made fine silk in de- 
mand, the quality of the silk from Bengal has been much improved, The 
Natives now produce a silk nearly as good as the most carefully manu- 
fuctured filatures made under the superintendence of Englishmen : a pre- 
mium offered for superior qualities of cotton will bring them forth also, I 
have no doubt but that cultivation can improve the cotton so as to be suit- 
able to the English market ; and more success will be obtained in this way 
than by introducing foreign seeds, which have always failed in the districts 
bordering on the Ganges. 

Some risk must be run by the people who wish for cotton, if they follow 
out this suggestion: but it is ‘ial a question of who shall run the risk, 
the Native or resident cultivator, orthe English merchant? The former are 
too poor; small capitalists cannot undertake it where they would risk their 
all; and no European single-handed could venture upon such a risk. The 
superintendence of a large cultivation of cotton is too difticult—it is almost 
impossible for an European merchant to engage in such a business: but it 
would take too much of your space to explain the reason of this. The cul- 
tivation of this article must remain with the ryot, and he alone must im- 
prove the quality. The English manufacturers must take the first step, and 
the risk with it, if they wish to obtain cotton in large quantities from India ; 
for the only mode of stimulating cultivation and improvement is to create a 
market for the article they themselves first drove out of cultivation, 

The indigo-planters throughout India manage, and have managed for 
years, to live and thrive under the Native courts and the Company’s regula» 
tions. The manufacturers of saltpetre in Tirhoot, Ghazeepoor, Cawnpoor, 
or Mirzapoor, make no loud complaints. The dealers in all produce at 
Dacea, Serajgung, and elsewhere, Europeans or Eurasians, get on well, 
the Company’s courts notwithstanding ; and so would cotton-merchants, the 
moment the market is found. Ido not say that the courts could not be 
much improved, and trade benefited thereby ; but if 1 understand the prayer 
of the residents in India rightly, in their _— against certain new laws 
proposed by the Legislative Council, it is to let matters alone as they stand, 
rather than introduce so monstrous a change as that contemplated by the 
new code. They only want a better class of men in the lower offices, a more 
efficient police, and a better superintendence of all departments, rather 
than a radical change. In the mean time, they would as lief be let alone. 


July 1.—P.S. You have now one of the reasons why an Englishman 
cannot venture his capital in the cultivation of cotton in the districts dis- 
tant from the Presidencies. The English located in the provinces where 
the mutiny of the Bengal Army has shown itself in so violent a character 
have long been afraid of their position, unprotected by a sufficient force of 
English troops : the withdrawal of all European troops to the frontier has 
been a constant theme of animadversion, The resident Englishmen engage 
in trade, and who have a better knowledge of the native character than 
most men in the services, who are deceived by the flattery of those near 
them, have long foreseen the danger of trusting to the Native Army the 
safety of the provinces; though they only dreaded the future, and did not 
believe the p cere was so near. The Indian Government, for economy’s 
sake, turned a deaf ear to all such remonstrances, and believed in the re- 
ports of the fidelity and stanchness of the Native Army, because they wished 
it, notwithstanding the reports of Sir Charles Napier, and the knowledge of 
the uneasiness of the whole Native Army at various periods, on the subject 
of their pay and allowances on the annexation of Scinde and the Punjab, 
ST. JAMES’S PALACE, 

London, 30th June 1857. 

Sm—In common with many other of our periodicals, the Spectator has 
drawn attention to the deplorable state of matters at St. James's Palace on 
reception-days. It seems that an attempt at remedy is about to be made, 
which will result in spending money in endeavouring to do more than is 
possible where the conveniences of space are unattainable. Why not at 
once look the evil in the face, and follow the suggestion that has been 
made to erect a new wing on the North end of Buckingham Palace, in corre- 
spondence with the other recent erection on the Pimlico side? Here every 
requisite for state oceasions is attainable on the spot, with ample means of 
approach and exit, without blocking up a single street. St. James’s Palace 
might then supply one of our most urgent wants, a place of deposit for na- 
tioual pictures, and various scientific requirements. 

One or your READERS. 









DRAWINGROOMS AND 





MARKIAGE CONSANGUINITY IN FICTION, 

Sin—It does not seem well for a nation when the writers of fiction are at 
variance with the writers who expound the laws of nature. If the fiction- 
ists have by their instinct hit on truths misunderstood by the expounders of 
natural laws, let us at least have the matter clearly stated. But if, on the 
other hand, the natural philosophers are correct and the fictionists in error, 
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let us not by partial criticisms of their writings promulgate those errors 
amongst the public. 

Physicians tell us that the intermarriage of cousins has a tendency to 
deteriorate offspring. Common observation confirms this teaching. Why, 
then, is it that, saying nothing of small fry, our most prominent writers 
make their plots turn on the intermarriage of cousins? Sir Bulwer Lytton, 
in his Cartons, rewards his hero Pisistratus for his struggles through life 
by marrying him to his cousin Blanche. Thackeray. in his Newcomes, after 
four volumes of obstacles, kills off a first wife in order that his hero Clive 
may marry his cousin Ethel. Tennyson makes his hero of Locksley Hall 
anxious to marry his cousin Amy, but with an instinctive sense of truth 
hangs a fate round him to prevent it. We might go on through numerous 
examples, 

So many _—— take their thinking at second-hand, and so many more 
take their thinking from works of fiction than from works of fact, that it is 
of vital importance to have the fictionists on the side of truth in their 
guidance of the general public. If it be that they deem the defective orga- 
nization of royal and other families, alleged to arise from marriages of con- 
sanguinity, a mere superstition, let them at least set forth their views as to 
what law of nature it is that —— humanity from the evils carefully 
avoided by farmers in the case of the lower animals. If I recollect right, 
Sir Bulwer Lytton in one of his works laments over the difficulty of getting 
any ‘‘ fact’ verified. He would render good service if he would verify this 
alleged fact of consanguinity before he again joins cousins in matrimony. 
Hebrews marry their ‘‘ cousins, aunts, and nicces,’”’ under the old dispensa- 
tion. Eastern potentates married their sisters, and Semiramis proposed to 
marry her son. But as under the Christian dispensation, in accordance with 
natural philosophy, these things are abolished, let the fictionists show cause 
why they should not be bound by similar conditions. 

I am yours faithfully, W. Bripces Apams. 








[For Books and Frxe Arts, see the accompanying 
Supplement. } 








BIRTHS, 

On the 24th April, at Calcutta, the Hon. Mrs. Edmund Drummond, of a son. 

On the 23d June, at Deerpark, Devon, the Lady Frances Lindsay, of a son. 

On the 24th, at Radstock Rectory, Mrs. Horatio Nelson Ward, of a daughter. 

On the 25th, at Woolwich, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Blackwood Price, 
Royal Artillery, of a daughter. 

n the 26th, at Larkbere Lodge, Clapham Park, the Wife of Edgar Alfred Bow- 
ring, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 28th, at Esher, the Wife of Charles Buxton, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 

On the 28th, at Egginton Hall, Burton-on-Trent, Lady Every, prematurely, of a 
son, still-born, 

On the 29th, at the Dowager Lady Bateman’s, in Great Cumberland Place, the 
Hon. Mrs. George Dashwood, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the l4th April, at Poosah, in Bengal, H. B. Simson, Esq., of the Bengal Civil 
Service, second son of G. Simson, Esq., of Pitcherthie, Fifeshire, to Madge, second 
surviving daughter of Lieutenant-General Vincent, of the Bengal Army. 

On the 25th May, at the Point Church, Aden, Captain 8. Thacker, Ninth Regi- 
ment et N.1., and Brigade-Major at Aden, to Harriett Emiline, eldest daugh- 
ter of Major Wilton, H.E.I.C.S, 

On the 25th June, at Painstown Church, Lorenzo Wm. Alexander, Esq., second 
son of the late John Alexander, Esq., of Milford, Carlow, to Harriet, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Colonel Bruen, M.P., of Oak Park, in the same county. 

On the 25th, at Waleot Church, Bath, Henry Gawler, Esq., Barrister-at-law, 
eldest surviving son of Colonel Gawler, K.H., late of the Fifty-second Regiment, to 
Caroline Augusta, third daughter of the Rev. B, Philpot, Rector of Great Cressing- 
ham, Norfolk. 

On the 29th, at Drumcondra Church, county Dublin, Major Thomas Henry Somer- 
ville, late of the Sixty-eighth Light Infantry, son of Thomas Somerville, Esq., of 
Drishane, county Cork, T.P.D.L., to Adelaide Eliza, daughter of the late Vice- 
Admiral Sir Josiah Coghill Coghill, Bart., of Belvedere House, Drumcondra, 

On the 30th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Count Aurelio Saffi, of Forti, Ro- 
magna, to Georgiana Janet, second daughter of John Craufurd, Esq., of Auche- 
names, N.B. 

On the 30th, in Royal Cireus, Edinburgh, Robert Foulis, Esq., M.D., youngest 
son of the late Major-General Sir David Foulis, K.C.B., to Mary, fourth daughter 
of James Stevenson, Esq. 

DEATHS, 

On the 18th June, at Exmouth, Major-General George Augustus Litchfield, of the 
Bombay Cavalry; in his 72d year. 

On the 19th, at the Rectory, Storrington, Sussex, the Rev. William Bradford, 
M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty ; in his 77th year. 

On the 23d, at Tormarton, Gloucestershire, Mr. William Bennett ; in his 90th year. 

On the 26th, at Clapham Rise, Henry James Brooke, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., 
&e.; in his 87th year. 

On the 26th, on his way to England, Lord Francis Arthur Gordon, son of the 
ninth Msrquis of Huntly, and late Lieutenant-Colonel of the First Life Guards; in 
his 49th year. 
an the 26th, at his house in Cambridge, Mr. Daniel Macmillan, publisher; in his 

year, 
On the Ist July, at Blenheim Palace, the Duke of Marlborough; inhis 64th 


year. 

On the 2d, in London, the Earl of Mornington ; in his 69th year. 

Lately, at Brighton, Mrs. Lactia Trelawny, youngest daughter of the late General 
Trelawny, of the Guards; in her 91st year. . 


Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 30. 


War Orrice, Pall Mall, June 30.—Cavalry—2d Regiment of Dragoon Guards— 
Capt. T. Barrett, from the 14th Light Drags. to be Capt. without purchase; Lieut. 
A. 8. Jones, from the 9th Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Rich, whose appointment, 
as stated in the Gazette of the 16th of June 1857, has been cancelled; Lieut. J. 
Goldie, from the 9th Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Willis, whose appointment, as 
stated in the Gazette of the 16th June 1857, has been cancelled ; Gent. Cadet H. J. 
De Montmorency, from the Royal Military College, to be Cornet, without purchase, 

Dragoon Guards—Lieut. A. H. White, from the 6th Dragoons, to be Lieut. 
vice Thesiger, whose appointment, as stated in the Gazette of the 16th of June 1857, 
has been cancelled ; E. Maunder, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase. 

4th Light Dragoons—Cornet W. Chaine junior to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Winstanley, who retires; Ensign F. Hodgkinson, from the 72d Foot, to be Cornet, 
paying the difference, vice Fyfe, who has resigned ; A. W. D. C. Brooke, Gent. to 

Cornet, by purchase, vice Chaine. 

6th Dragoons—Lieut. C. W. Thesiger, from the 4th Light Drags. to be Lieut. 
vice A. H. White, appointed to the 3d Drag. Guards, 

9th Light Dragoons—Lieut. W. Hamilton to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Pratt. 

Royal Artillery—The commissions, with temporary rank, of the undermentioned 
officers, have been cancelled—Lieut. J. Colquhoun; Lieut. N. W. O. Townsend. 

The surname of the Lieutenant appointed on the 15th May 1857, in the Gazette of 
the 2d instant, is ‘‘ Bonnor ” and not ‘* Bonner,” as previously stated. 

The second Christian name of Lieutenant Bowen is “ Rice,” and not “ Price,” as 
stated in the Gazette of the 2d instant. 

Infantry—Grenadier Guards—W. R. G. Farmer, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Sir E. Filmer, Bart. who retires. 

13th Regiment of Foot—Ensign T. M. Gill to be Lieut. without purchase, vice J. 
P. Miller, deceased. 

14th Foot—Lieut. C. Costin to be Instructor of Musketry. 

\Sth Foot—Gent. Cadet W. A. Le Mottée, from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Motherwell, who was superseded, being absent 
without leave ; Gent. Cadet M. J. R. Macgregor, from the Royal Military College, 
to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Hutchings, who has resigned. 

















20th Foot—Lieut. H. B. Adcock, from the 79th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Wimber- 
ley, who exchanges, 

25th Foot—Ensign G, Fitzgerald to be Licut. by purchase, vice Poyntz, who 
retires ; L. J. Lambert, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Fitzgerald. 

33d Foot—Ensign J. E. F. Aylmer to be Instructor of Musketry. 

37th Foot—Ensign 8. Hawkes to be Instructor of Musketry. 

65th Foot—Ensign H. 8. Bates to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Servantes, who 
retires. 

69th Foot—Lieut. R. L. Leggett to be Capt. by purchase, vice Fenwick, promo- 
ted ; Ensign H. C, De la Poer Beresford to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Leggett ; 
F. H. Dyke, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Beresford ; Lieut. G. E. Bul- 
ger to be Inspector of Musketry. 

77th Foot—Ensign J. H. Blakeney has been permitted to resign his commission. 

79th Foot—Lieut. D. Wimberley, from the 20th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Adcock, 
who exchanges. 

82d Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. H. Muschamp, from the Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 
vice Jacob, who resigns. 

98th Foot—Ensign E. Cay to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Reid, promoted, with- 
out purchase, to an Unattached Company; T. T. Simpson, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Cay, 

99th Foot—Lieut. J. B. Williams to be Capt. by purchase, vice Isdell, who re- 
tires; Ensign T. L. Grenville to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Williams. 

2d West India Regiment—Ensign C, T. Edwards to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Grigg, appointed to the 55th Foot ; Ensign E. T. Oldfield to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Carvell, who has retired; Ensign J. Bellamy to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Lye, who has retired. To be Ensigns, by purchase—A. J. Plunkett, Gent. vice 
Edwards ; F. A. Knapp, Gent. vice Oldfield; LE, Lewis, Gent. vice Bellamy. 

3d West India Regiment—Capt. R. H. Vivian, from half-pay Mth Foot, to be 
Capt. vice Waddell, who exchanges. 

Unattached—Brevet-Major D. A. G. Darroch, from Adjt. of a dépot battalion, 
to be Major, without purchase. Lieut. C. Steel, from the 15th Light Drags. to be 
Capt. by purchase. 

Brevet—Col, D. A. Cameron, C.B. half-pay, 42d Foot, to have the temporary rank 
of Major-Gen. while acting as Vice-President to the Council of Army Education. 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. K. Pipon, half-pay, 68th Foot, Assist.-Adjt.-Gen. to the 
Forces, having completed three years’ actual service in the rank of Lieut.-Col. on the 
20th of June 1857, to be promoted to be Col. in the Army under the Royal warrant of 
Oct. 6, 1854. 

The undermentioned officers, having completed three years’ actual service in the 
rank of Lieut.-Col. to be Cols. in the Army, under the Royal warrant of the 3d Noy. 
1854—Lieut.-Cols. W. H. Askwith; F. Dunlop; C. J. Dalton; H. M. Tuite; F. M. 
E. Wilmot, Royal Artillery; W. E. D. Broughton; R. J. Nelson; G. Burgmann, 
Royal Engineers. 

The undermentioned Cadets of the East India Company’s Service to have the local 
and temporary rank of Ensign during the period of their being placed under the 
command of Colonel Sandham, of the Royal Engineers, at Chatham, for field in- 
struction in the art of sapping and mining—K. A. Jopp, Gent. H. R. Thuillier, Gent. 
A. J. W. Cumming, Gent. T. C. Manderson, Gent. A. F. Baillie, Gent. 

For Capt. R. Playne, 25th Regt. Bombay Native Infantry, to be Major in the 
Army, as stated in the Gazette of June 16, read Capt. R. Phayre, &e. 

Memorandum.—Capt. E, R. Mackesy, upon half-pay of the 97th Foot, has been 
permitted to retire from the service by the sale of his commission, he being about to 
become a settler in New Zealand, 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 30. 

Partnerships Vissolved.—Blackie and Glennie, Lime Street—Capes and Burton, 
Burton-upon-Trent, and elsewhere, millwrights—Steel and Co. Runcorn, Cheshire, 
teachers—Parnell and Thompson, Manchester, cotton-spinners—Brown and Berry, 
Broadway, New Inn Yard, Shoreditch, and elsewhere, wool-merchants—Coulson 
and Pell, Boston, blacksmiths—Farmar and Findlay, Mount Street, Lambeth, tea- 
dealers—Hackworth and Howard, Manchester, grocers—France and Co. Little 
Bolton, dealers in cotton ; as far as regards J. Reeve—Smith and Co. Birmingham, 
attorneys; as far as regards G, N. 8. Jones—Smelt and Swan, White Lion Street, 
Islington, and Tabernacle Walk, Finsbury, auctioncers—Rendle and Harris, 
Plymouth, wine-merchants—Barton and Coupland, Leeds, rag-merchants—Plume 
and Co. Greck Street, milliners—T. and J. Smith, Hoxton Old Town, Shoreditch, 
and Howard’s Place, Hackney Road, cheesemongers—Donaldson and Perkins, 
Manchester, table-cover-manufacturers—Orelli and Nacf, King Street, Cheapside, 
merchants—Hancock and Singleton, Manchester, joiners—S. and C. Jones, Talbot 
Court, Gracechurch Street, and Upper Grange Walk, Bermondsey, manufacturers 
of sealing-wax—W. and J. B. Over, Rugby, builders—Rose and Hatton, Wantage, 
drapers—Butt and Croly, Ryde, Isle of Wight, schoolmistresses—Reis and Co, 
Prentice and Dale, Upper Thames Street, printers. 

Bankrupts.—Tuomas Daxson Prepay, Rupert Street, Haymarket, tavern-keeper, 
to surrender July 14, Aug. 5: solicitors, Lawrence and Co. Old Jewry Chambers ; 
official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

ANTHONY MArspEN and Wit1iaAM Marspenx, High Street, Islington, shawl- 
warehousemen, July 15, Aug. 10: solicitors, Reed and Co. Friday Street; Sole and 
Co. Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 

Tuomas Sroy.es Sanspvry, Mark Lane and Seething Lane, dealer in hemp, July 
10, Aug. 14: solicitors, Lloyd and Rule, Milk Street; official assignee, Cannan, 
Aldermanbury. 

Hvon Innes Cameron, Hyde Park Gate, sheep-salesman, July 16, Aug. 13> 
solicitors, Linklaters and Hackwood, Size Lanc ; official assignee, Cannan, Alder- 
manbury. 

Henry Witrram Trent, Old Strect, St.*Iuke’s, oil and colourman, July 10, 
Aug. 14: solicitors, Selby, Coleman Strect ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Ricuarp Gomer, Dudley, dealer in fancy goods, July 11, 31: solicitors, Smith, 
Tipton; Knight, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Josern Crorts, Walsall, builder, July 11, 31: solicitors, Duignan and Hem- 
mant, Walsall; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Ricnarp Barr, Shrewsbury, wine-merchant, July 13, Aug. 3: solicitors, 
Pideock and Watkins, Worcester; Wrights, Birmingham; official assignee, 
Christie, Birmingham. 

Samvet Mycrorr, Worksop, butcher, July 11, Aug. 8: solicitors, Broadhurst 
and Hodding, Worksop; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 

James Bramwet., Glossop, grocer, July M4, Aug. 4: solicitors, Brooks and 
Marshall, Ashton-under-Lyne ; official assignee, Pott, Manchester. 

Hexry Hortanp, Leyland, Lancashire, builder, July 16, Aug. 6: solicitors, 
Stanton and Jones, Chorley; Taylor, Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, 
Manchester. 

Diridends.—July 22, Morner, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, house-decorator—July 
23, Heginbottom, Manchester, hosier—July 22, Lowe, Manchester, merchant—July 
22, Seville, Salford, cloth-manufacturer—July 21, Holden, Liverpool, money-seri- 
vener—July 24, Taylor, Sunderland, draper—July 23, Richardson, Carlisle, iron- 
founder—July 22, Pepper, Coventry, printer—July 22, Woodhouse, Leominster, 
scrivener, 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—July 21, Straus, Fenchurch Street, and Rue du Bouloi, Paris, corn-mer- 
chant—July 23, Ward, Liverpool, victualler—July 23, Collinson, Burnley, cotton- 
manufacturer—July 22, Entwistle, otherwise Entwisle, Bury, tailor—July 30, Pa- 
trick, Worcester, ‘butcher—July 30, Carrier, Wolverhampton, dealer—July 28, 
Withers, Mansfield, miller. 

Declarations of Diridends.—Hanbury, Brenchley, Kent, grocer; first div. of 6s. 
any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— Children, Tunbridge, banker ; 
eighth div. of ls. 3d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— Hook, Tovil, 
Maidstone, paper-manufacturer, and Charlford, Stroud, silk-thrower ; second div. 
of 10d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Christian, Mincing Lane, cof- 
fee-merchant, first div. of 3s. 2d. any Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— 
Whiteside, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, watch-manufacturer ; first div. of ls. 
8d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Hill, Blackfriars Road, glass- 
dealer ; first div. of 16s. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Stephens, 
Brabant Court, Philpot Lane ; first div. of 4s. 6d. any Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers—Paul, Bedford and St. Mary Axe, corn-merchant ; first div. of ls, any 
Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Lawrence, Shoreditch, upholsterer ; first 
div. of 2s. Lld. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Geoghegan, Palsgrave 
Place, Strand, engraver ; first div. of 77. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers 
—Franghiadi, Gresham House, Old Broad Street, merchant; first div. of 2s. 6d. 
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any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Simpson, Isle of Wight, victualler ; 
first div. of 34d. any ‘Tuesday ; ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers, 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Orr and Co. Clarkston, Airdrie, printers, July 7—Salmon, 
Falkirk, bank and insurance agent, July i—M‘Menemy, Glasgow, wine-merchant, 
July 7 fe 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 3. 


Partnerships Dissolved.—Bragg and Vale, Birmingham, glass-cutters—Robinson 
and Cooks, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, iron-founders ; as far as regards T. Cook— 
Fletcher and Alexander, Norwic h, booksellers—Picksley and Co. Bedford, Lanca- 
shire; as far as regards J. Ashton—Godwin and Morris, Winchester, cabinet- 
makers—Dennis and Glover, Reigate, butchers—Fletcher and Co. Bristol, public 
accountants—Briggs and Co. Alexandria and Cairo, merchants; as far as regards 
G. A. Green—Philpot and Begbie, Gracechurch Street, ship-agents—Schwabe and 
Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, merchants—Skaife and Pollock, Limehouse, galvanized- 
iron-manufacturers—Stelfox and Sharples, Baxenden, Lancashire, cotton-spinners— 
Greenwood and Co. Brighouse, Yorkshire, silk-dressers; as far as regards W. 
Greenwood and E. Airey—Fisher and Son, Liverpool, and Workington, Cumberland, 
merchants—Allatt and Clayton, Huddersfield, anctioneers—Durant and Co. Copthall 
Court, insurance-brokers—Day and Robertson, Monkwell Street, Falcon Square, 
boot-makers—Hoare and Burston, Sussex Terrace, Westbourne Grove, drapers— 
Boumphrey and Co. Liverpool, ship-broke rs—S. E. and W. W yllie, Burton- -upon- 
Trent, brewers—Stubbing and Lee, Leadenhall Market and Smithfield, meat-sales- 
men—Goodwin and Co. Liverpool, corn-factors—Croft and Wood, attorneys— 
Mitchell, Brothers, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners ; as far as regards Joshua 
Mite hell—Ware and Sully, Taunton and Bridgewater, brewers—Gibson and Co. 
Liverpool, merchants—Cox and Wilson, Oxford Works, near Oldbury, Worcester- 
shire, engineers—C. and J lwin, Bristol, woollen-cloth-warehousemen— W ind- 
mill End Company, Rowley ‘Re gis, Staffordshire, coal-masters—Glazebrook, Brothe rs, 
and Glazebrook and Co, Live *rpool, and Fowkes Buildings, Great Tower 
Street, wine-merchants; as far as regards M. G. Glazebrook—Bourne and Ro- 
gers, Liverpool, cotton-brokers—Foley and Co. London, warehousemen—Cromp- 
ton and Co. St. Martin, Shropshire, coal-masters—T. and R. Lang, Bristol, 
iron-merchants — D’Hauregard and Co. Manchester, merchants ; as far as 
regards P. Mege vand—Timm, Brothers, and Co. Sunderland, ship-brokers—Seri 
and Young, Hastings, attorneys—Leach and Co. Castle Court and Lawrance Lane, 
City, woollen-factors—Irving and Co, Kingston-upon-Hull, flax-dressers— Blac k- 
man and Guy, Raymond Buildings. Gray’s Inn, attorneys—Bennett and Coombs, 
‘Totnes, drape s—Holland and Turner, Sheffield, merchants—Mertens and Co, 
Boulogne-sur- Mer, and Catherine Court, Seething Lane, shipping agents—Ruscoe 
and Co. Bristol, provision-merchants— Dodge -_ Co, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
elsewhere, manufacturers ; far as regards L. 8. Bacon—Shuttleworth and Crook, 
Chapel Place, Poultry, auctioneers— Adams we Co, Nottingham, lace-manutfac- 
turers ; as far as regards J. Page—Riley and Co, Burnley Lane, Lancashire, power- 
loom-cloth-manufacturers. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Tuomas Coox, Thorpe le Soken, Essex, boot-maker. 

Bankrupts.—Tnomas Hoimes, St. Paul’s Churchyard, bookseller, to surrender 
July 15, August 19: solicitors, Turnley and Luscombe, Cannon Street; official as- 
signee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

Joun Evuison, Bread Street, and Harley Street, Cavendish Square, warehouseman, 
July 14, August 12: solicitors, Reed and Co, Friday Street ; official assignee, Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers. 

Rovert M‘Naveur, Bushy Heath, Hertfordshire, linen-draper, July 16, August 
14: solicitor, Lindus, Gray's Inn; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Tuomas Buixock, Trotton, Sussex, grocer, July 15, August 5: solicitors, Roger- 
son and Ford, Lincoln's Inn Fields ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Cuarces Favikner, Birmingham, haberdasher "July 16, August 6: solicitor, 
Harding, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 

Matrurew Surarp Beauwonr, Huddersfield, corn-dealer, July 17, August 7: so- 
licitors, Floyd and Learoyd, Huddersfield ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official as- 
signee, Young, Leeds. 

WILLIAM Srexcer, Holywell, Flintshire, grocer, July 17, August 7: 
Eyton, Flint ; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool. 

Rosert Jenkins, Abergele, Denbighshire, farmer, July 13, August 10: 
Dodge, Liverpool ; official assignee, Cazenove rpool, 

Joszpu His, Chester, cordwainer, July 22, August 12: 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Cazenpve, Liverpool, 

Joun Hoipex, Belmont, near Bolton le Moors, cotton-spinner, July 21, Aug. 21: 
solicitors, Cooper and Sons, Manchester; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 

Joun Jounsox, Crook, Durham, contractor, July 10, August 13 : solicitors, 
Hepple and Proud, Bishop Auckland; Story, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official as- 
signee, Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 

Dividends.—July 24, Nill, Little Moorfields, coach-builder—July 24, Be nning, 
Fleet Street, law-bookseller—July 25, H. and C, Hall, New Boswell c ourt, Lincoln's 
Inn, and Neasdon, Middlesex, cattle-dealers—July 25, Emmerson, Popl: ar and 
Plaistow, victualler--July 27, Ross, Brunswick Terrace, Commercial Road East “ 
shipowner—July 24, Warwick, Manchester, commission-agent—July 24, Binns, 
Dukinfield, Cheshire, cotton-manafacturer—July 27, Stacey, Eckington, Derby- 
shire, coal-master—July 24, M‘Kinnell and Smith, L iverpool and Huyton Quarry, 
manufacturers of w aterproof fabries—July 29, Carter junior, Leamington Priors, 
ironmonger—July 27, Kell, Brierley Hill, “Staffordshire, grocer—July 28, Redfearn, 
Thornhill, Yorks hire, manufacturer—July 24, Blackett and Co. Manchester, cloth- 
merchants—July 24, G. and G. Binns, Cleckheaton, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturers 
—July 24, Welsh, Huddersfield, woollen-mere hant—July 24, W illiford, Scarborough, 
wine-merchant—July 24, Williamson, Leeds, eloth-merchant—July 24, Thompson, 
Knaresborough, leatherseller—July 24, Welsh, Huddersfield, woollen-cloth-mer- 
chant—July 24, Bulmer, Bedale, Yorks hire, grocer—July 24, Hatfield, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, ‘draper—July 25, Harrison, Sheffield, tailor—July’: 24, E. and R. Teall, 
Leeds, boat- ~builders—July 25, Vallance, Sheffield, wine- merchant—July 25, Marks 
and Salamon, Sheffield, merchants—July 25, Scaife, Sheffield, cutlery-manufacturer, 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—July 27, M. and T. Huddleston, Berners Street, cabinet-makers—July 25, 
Tilbury, Gre at Titchfield Street and C leveland Mews, brass-worker—July 24, Ek be- 
worth, Wapping Wall and Forest Hill, ale-mere hant—June 24, May, Goswell 
Street, linen-draper—August 3, Watkins, Crickhowell, Brecknockshire, shoe-maker 
—July 24, R. and J. M‘Lean, Hulme, Manchester, builder s—July 27, Pacey, Liver- 
pool and Birmingham, merchant—July 27, Llitfe, Birmingham, commission-agent— 
July 24, Robinson, Leeds, woollen- ~cloth- merchant —Ju y 24, A. and W. Crowther, 
Huddersfield, currie *rs—July 25, Harrison, Sheftield, tailor—July § 25, Brookes, Shef- 
field, spring-knife-manufac turer. 

Declarations of Dividends.—Ayres, Ramsgate, surgeon; first div. of 8d. any 
Thursday ; Stanfeld, Basinghall Street—Buckland, Ealing, corn-merchant ; first div. 
of ls, 1d. any Monday ; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Potter, a Street, Marylebone, 
livery-stable-kee per; first div. of 3s. ld. any Monday; Con Alderm: ———— 
Triggs and Co, Southampton, upholsterers; second div. of 1jd. any Monday ; Can- 
nan, Aldermanbury—North, Chesterfield, ‘coal-dealer ; eucend div. of 3s. 54d. any 
Tuesday ; Brewin, “Sheffield —W impenny, Holme Bridge, manufacturer ; first div. of 
3s. 4d. any day; Young, Leeds—Greenwood, Springhead, Keighley, woolstapler ; 
first div. of 3s. any day; Young, Lee ds—Tasker and Audus, Se ret potato-merchants ; 
first div. of 9s. and first div. of 20s. on the separate estate of Tasker, any day; 
Young, Leeds—Jacques and Selig, Liverpool, toy-dealers; first div. of 4s, 4d. and 
first div. of 20s. on the separate estate of J, A. Jacques, any Wednesday; Turner, 
Liverpool. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Patrick, Glasgow, commission-agent, July 13—Mus- 
champ, Edinburgh, general agent, July 7—M‘Donald, Glasgow, wright, July 8— 
Moir, Glasgow, house-factor, July 7—Innes, Huntley, miller, July 10, 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


Saturd .)Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes., Thurs, | Friday. 








8 per Cent Consols ..... 












Ditto for Account ..... 92} 92g 92 92} oat 
3 per Cents Reduced 92 924 92 924 92 
New 3 per Cents .... 92 923 92 92) 923 
Long Annuities .. _— 23 


Annuities 1885 ......... |— 18 -- 8 18 18 




















Gank Stock,9 per Cent . 213 212} _— 2134 213 2133 
India Stock, 10} per Cent .. shut — — —_— —_— 
Exchequer Bills, 2)d. per die .| 8 dis. 3 2 6 1 par 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ........ Ae —_— 985 — —_— 

Tadia Bonds. 4 per Cent ..........055 —— |7 dis. —_— —— |ldis | — 








FOREIGN 


FUNDS. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending yeni Even ng.) 





























Batata cccoceescccseces 5 p.ct. _ Prensa oc cccccccccessvees 44 p. Ct. —-- 
i A — Mexican . - 224 
23— ao Peruvian .. Ae BO 
- 100} Portuguese ° d5exd. 
- _—_ USSIAM ... 6.606 t— 1104 
&t£-— 102 Sardinian . St — 90 
5 — 102 Spanish .........++++ t— 40) ex d. 
. = $5 Ditto New Deferred ......38 — — 
a 64 ex d.| Ditto Passive .........00sceeeees 5 
ét- 98 Turkish... . 6 964 
i _ Vemezuela ......6.cceeecee 4t— _ 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rartwars— Bayxxs— 
Bristol and Exeter. ‘ 92 Australasian . .......sccecseeees —_— 
Caledonian,..........++ 75} British North American —— 
Chester and Holyhead . ee 36 IEY .ccccccccceces ° _ 
Eastern Counties........ es i Colonial ........... d 28 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ Commercial of London ......... _— 
Glasgow and South-Western .. -— Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd 18 
Great Northern ...........++++: 99% BREED ccccccccscccce oot 
London and County .. 28) 


Great South. and West. Ireland 104) 






Great Western. 654 
Hull and Selby. 1074 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ° 1003 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... 7 

London, Brighton,& South Coast 113 

London and Blackwall ......... 6t 
London and North-Western.... 1033 


London and South-Western.... 102 
Manchester, Shefficld,& Lincoln 45 











Midland ......cccccsccccccsseers 835 
Midland Great Western (Ireland _ 
ee: 4u4 
North-Eastern—Berwick 92 
North-Eastern— York 71a 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolve nnesetas 3 
Scottish Central .. -_ 
Scottish Midland. 

South-Eastern and 74} 
Eastern of France...... 26 
East Indian .........++. 1084 
Geelong and Melbourne ...... _— 
Great Indian Peninsular ..... 21 
Great Western of Canada .... 22 
Paris and Lyons ....... eenees 55) 

Mines— 

Australian ........ _ 

Brazilian Imperial . 13 

Ditto St. John del Re y ll 





Cobre Copper ........ 













London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia! 17) ex d. 
London Joint Stock.. e 

















London and Westmins' ° 50 
National Bank .. ° —_— 
National Province ° 78 
New South Wales ° — 
Oriental .....-6c-000 ° 38 
Provincial of Ireland. | 63 
South Australia. | S7exa, 
Union of Austral 56} 
Union of London. 263 
Unity... .ccccccccvccess e —_— 
Western Bank of London....... nena 
Docxs— 
East and West India....... eee — 
London .....++0+4+ . — 
St ae aye rine. . =< 
Wietoria .......cseees eee 92 
sueensnannns s— | 
Australian Agricultural ........ 193 
British American Land. jj; —_— 
Canada .....cccecesenes 7 
Crystal Palace ..... i 
Electric Telegraph . fae. 
General Steam...... 
National Discount. oe “R 
Peel River Land and Mineral . 
Peninsular and Oriental Ste am. 69 
Royal Mail Steam..........6055! 554 
South Australian ......ssseees i— 





Rhymney Iron. 








An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8t 
on Saturday, the 27 
ISSUE DEF 


Notes issued. ....ssseeeeeee ++ +£25,179,250 


£25,179,250 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


h Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
th day of June 1857. 
ARTMENT. 





Government Debt..........++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities. . ° 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion. s 10,704,250 
Silver BullioD,.....cceeeeeees - 
£25,179,250 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Gagitat.. 
} 


a) eee 





Public Deposi +e 
Other Deposits ...........+++ 
Seven Days and other Bills. 





£36,026 280 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Compr 
BULLION. Per oz. 


Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 
Mexican Dollars ........ 


Government Securities (inclu- 

ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,327,22 
Other Securities. ........sss0¢ 18,987 886 
Notes . 6,036,550 
674,622 











£36 026,280 
missioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct 




















Silver in Bars, Standard 


GRAIN, Mark 


8. s. | &. 5. 

Wheat,R.O. Oto 0| Fine...... Toto rs | 
Fine ...... 0— 0) Foreign,R. 50—68 
Red, New. 56 —62 | White PF. 71—78 








METALS Per ton. 
Copper, Brit.Cakes £117 0 +. 000 
Iron, Welsh Bars.... 810 0., 9 0 @ 
Lead, British Pig ... 2510 0.. 0 0 @ 
Steel, Swedish Keg.. 2110 0,.,22 0 0 
Lane, July 3. 
&. s . «6 
Pine..... » 75to77 | Indian Corn. 38 to 41 
Peas, Ho 38—40 | Oats, Feed.. 26—26 
Fine .... 29-30 





Maple .... 40—42 
Ww 























































Fine ...... 63 — Poland ... 28—30 
White Old 0— 0 Fine .... 30-32 
PIMG wc cece 0— 0| k Potato.... 30-32 
New...... 60—70 | Malt, Ord... 68—74 Marrow... 42—46 Fine..., 33-34 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending une 27. Per Qr es of England and )- gar 
» GB. Fee cccccee 43s. 4d, Wheat. 59s. 3d. y of, 
7 Beene - 4% 2 Barley .... 40 3 
9 Peas. ll Oats ...... 26 2 * ‘ 
FLOUR PROVISIONS. 
Town ‘made. oo sper sack > to 57s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 13+. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds Carlow, 5/. 0s. to 5/. 2s. per cwt. 
Essex an Bacon, Irish ........ or owt. 70s. — 78s, 
Norfolk and ¢ Cheese, Cheshire, fine . o-— 0 
American Derby, — eeeecees o=—- 0 
Canadian . Hams, York ....0000cceceveeenes a —100 
Bread, 7d. to 9d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, —7 per 120, ds. 6d. to 6s, Od. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Soren anp LEaDENRALL.” we? Heap or Carrie at THE 
d. s . a. -& 84, CATTLA-MARKET. 
Beef... 3 4to3 l0tod 2 .. 3 6tod Atod 8 Monday. Friday, 
Mutton 310-4 4— eeee 8-56 0 ~+ 3463 «206. 1,161 
Veal... 3 4-4 0 4-468 Sheep ..21,630 ..... 10,700 
Pork... 4 O0—4 8 8-—5 0 ° 672 
Lamb. 5 O0—5 8 8—6 A, see 295 ceeee 330 
61 
HOPS. WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets..... Os. to 0s. ° . perlb. 18d.to 18jd. 
Mid and East Kent ditto, o=— 0 o O= @ 
Sussex ditto - O— 0 lb — 
Farnbam ditto ......... coocse O — OO ee ¢$=— @ 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Sire rigLD. Wuirecuaret. CumpEatann, 























Hay, Good ..cccccecee 708 C0 168. ceceverere 75H, CO BAB ceceresees 868. tO O20, 
Inferior . 60 6 — 6. — 80 
yew... 60 o=— 0 — 

Clover....... 80 9 — 100 — 108 

Wheat Straw. 28 28 =— 30 — 36 

GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 2s. Od. to 2s. 8d,| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 6s. Od.to 6s. 6d, 
Congou, fine .....ss055. 1 I —2 6 randy, Best Brands -16 3-6 6 
Pekoe, flowery ........- 26-40 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. 0 6 — 0 8 

In bond—Duty 1s. 9d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 43 6 — 44 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 82s. 0d. to 96s. 0d.| Guano, Peruvian. per ton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 65s. Od. to 67s. Od.| Tallow a = c.. 6-00 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 90s. Od. to 101s. Od (603 — 00 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina., 24s. Od. to 28s. 0d.| Rape ou, English refined 62 0 — 52 6 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 46s. 11}d. Brown......... 50 @ — 61 0 

West India Molasses .... 275. ‘6d. to 29s. Od, | Linseed Oil...... -0 O0—- 00 

POTATOES. Cocoa-nut Oil . eee = : _- +4 4 
8. Os. | Palm Oil... .cccccceeceees - 

a . : : 0 Linseed Oil-cake, re ton. -_— ° _ ° ° 

eves +. 60 — 75 Coals, Hetton . ° _ 

York Regents. ae mh 





Scotch yp sesesecceseecscess OO — 70 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
Last Night but Four of the Season.—IL DON GIO- 
VANNI.—On Tuvaspay next, Juty 9, an EXTRA NIGHT, 
will be repeated MOZART’S CHEF- D'GUVRE, with the 
following unprecedented caste—Zerlina, Madile. Piccolo- 
mini; Donna Anna, Madile. cia ; and Denna Elvira, 
. Ortolani ; Don Legge os Sig. Beneventano ; Lepo- 
rello, Big. Belletti; Masetto, 8: . Corsi ; Ll Com tore 
Sig. Vialetti ; and ‘Don Ottay io, Sig, Ginglini. The Minuet 
in the Ball Scene will be danced by Mesdiles. Pasquali, Mor- 
lacchi, Marie, and Corps de Ballet. Conductor, Sig. Bonetti. 
respect. to the grand work of the immortal composer, 
the following artistes of the establishment have consented 
to lend their assistance to increase the effect of the majestic 
Finale of the First Act, includingjthe chorus, “ Viva la Li 
berta "—MM. Reichardt, C. Braham, Bottardi, Mercuriali, 
Kinni, De Soros, and Baillou; Mesdames Poma, Berti, Bail 
lou, Fazio, and Ramos. To conclude with the 1 Ballet Diver- 
nt, founded on the celebrated ballet {t by M. yy aged 
of MARCO SPADA by § tw 
tableaux,) the principal parts by Mad. Rosati, Mesdiles. Ka. 
trine, Pasquali, Morlacchi, Sigs. Ronzani, Baratti, and M. 
c., &e. 
A limited ‘number of Boxes ‘on the Half Circle Tier have 
been specially reserved for the public, and may be had at the 
Box-office at the Theatre, price 21s. and 1/. 11s. 6d. each. 


7 > > 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
Madille. PICCOLOMINI has the honour to inform the 
nobility, subscribers, and the public, that her BENEFIT 
will take place on Monpay Evzenina, Jury 6th. The enter- 
tainments will comprise 
The Second Act of LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO. 
Maria, Madlle. Piccolomini; La Marchesa, Madile. Poma ; 
Tonio, Sig. Belart ; Sergente Sulpizio, Sig. Belletti. 

The Last Act of IL TROVATORE. Leonora, Madlle. 
Spezia; Azucena, Mad. Alboni; Il Conte di Luno, Sig. Be- 
neventano ; Ferrando, Sig. Vialetti; Manrico, Sig. *Giuglini. 

The Last Act of Verdi’s Opera LA TRAVIATA. Violetta, 
Madlle. Piccolomini; Germont Georgio, Sig. Beneventano ; 
Alfredo, Sig. Giuglini. 

The Ballet Divertissement LES ROSES. Mesdlles. Bo- 
schetti and Salverni, and Sig. Baretti. 

For the first time, the Last Scene of Donizetti's Opera 
IMARTIRI; including the grand due, “ Tl suon dell’ Arpe 
—- ” Pauline, Mad. Piccolomini; Poliuto, Sig. Giu- 

ni. 

To conclude with the Second Tableau of ACALISTA. 
Mad. Perea Nena. 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at 
the Box-office of the Theatre 

On Turspay next, Jury 7th, Mad. ROSATI will make her 
first appearance in a new Ballet Divertissement, founded on 
Masillier’ 's celebrated Ballet of ‘‘ Marco Bpade.” 


‘\ 
ENEDICT’S LAST GRAN D 1 MORN- - 
ING CONCERT, at Her Majesty's Theatre, on Weo- 
wEspAY, Juty 8th.—Rossini’s STABAT MATER, by Mes- 
dames Piccolomini, Spezia, Ortolani, Alboni ; Signori Giu- 
glini, Belart, Reichardt, Charles Braham, Beneventano, 
Corsi, Vialetti, and Belletti. The Brousil Family will per- 
form “ Vieuxtemps Fantaisies Caprice"; a Solo, by Madile. 
Eloise d’Herbil ; a Miscellaneous Concert, in which Mad{le. 
Piccolomini will sing Benedict's English Ballad, “1 am 
thine, only thine.” To conclude with the Lesson Scene of 
IL BARBIBRE DI SIVIGLIA. Rosina, Mad. Alboni, who 
will sing Rode’s Variations “Il dolce canto” ; Bartolo, Sig. 
Rossi; Il Conte d’Almaviva, Sig. Bottardi; Basilio, Sig. 
Vialetti; and Figaro, Sig. Belletti. 

Boxes, 2,3, and 4 Guineas; Pit Stalls, 21s.; Pit, 7s. ; Gal- 
lery Stalls, 5s. ; can be had of Mr. Bewepicr, 2, Manchester 

Square ; and at the Box -office of the Theatre. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, LYCEUM. 
Last Week but Three of the Season. 

Monpay, Jucy 6.—Mad. Ristori in MACBETH. 

Tvespay, 7.—Last Night of LA FAVORITA. Grisi, Gra- 
ziani, Zelger, Soldi, Mario. Madlle. Plunkett in the Diver- 
tissement. 

| gee 9, Extra Night.—Production of FRA DIA- 
VOLO Bosio, Marai, Gardoni, Neri-Baraldi, Polonini, 
Zelger, Tagiliafico, and Ronconi. The Tarantella, by Plun- 
kett and Desplaces. 


r , 
OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager—Mr. Atrrep Wiican. 

On Monday (Bencfit of Miss Swanborough), Tuesday, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, will be performed Mur- 

y's Comedy of ALL IN THE WRONG. Compressed into 

acts. Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, Addison, 
Vining, G. Cooke, G. Murray, Mrs. Stirling, Misses Swan- 
borough, Marston, Bromley, Stephens, and Cottrell. 

To conclude with a new and original Extravaganza by 
R. B. Brough, Esq. called MASANIELLO. Characters by 
Messrs. F. Robson, G. Cooke, Danvers, and H. Cooper; 

gh, Thirlwall, Hughes, Bromley, and 


Melfort. 

‘Wednesday, July 8, for the Benefit of Mr. F. Robson. 
DADDY HARDACRE. To conclude with MASANIELLO. 
Masaniello, Mr. F. Robson. 


HE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 

is NOW OPEN to the PUBLIC, DAILY, from 10 till 

4; and on Moxpay and Tuvunspay Eventnos from 7 to 10. 

Admission on Monpars, Tumspars, and Sarunpare, Free. 

On Wepwesoars, Tuvaspays, and Farpays, 6d. each person. 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 




















iv 
ATH MINERAL-WATER HOSPI- 
TAL, for the GRATUITOUS USE of the POOR from 
ALL PARTS of the UNITED KINGDO 
The present building, opened in 1742, being in many 
important a? defective, the President and Governors 
have recently Pure some adjoining Premises, upon 
which they propose to Erect Wards, with Day Rooms, 
&c., and a Chapel, and to provide an Airing Ground. 
By this means, and by the Improvements they hope effect7to 
in the present Hospital, they will be enabled to promote the 
more speedy recovery of the Patients, and thus render the 
Institution more extensively useful than it is at present. 
Contributions for this purpose are earnestly requested by 
the Governors of the Hospital; and will be received by 
Messrs. Hoare, Bankers, Fleet Street, London; and by any 
of the Banks in Bath; and by Mr. Bensamin Stans, the 
Registrar of the Hospital. 
‘ > TVW pe > ao WAN 
}LIGIBLE INVESTMENT.—The CON- 
SERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.—A share paid up in 
full costs 52/. 5s. 6d.; a share paid a year in advance costs 
5l. 3s. 6d. Five per cent interest paid half-yearly on all in- 
vestinents of 5/. and upwards, independently of the bonus 
declared at the end of every year. The Society has never 
paid less than Six per cent, and in one year Seven per cent. 
Subscriptions can be withdrawn at ten days’ notice. No 
partnership liability of any kind. The taking of land is 
quite optional. Prospectuses sent free of charge to any part 
of the world 





CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Sec. 
Offices, 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

5) +r r y TRhapTy oP LY 
HE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
BANK issues CIRCULAR NOTES of 10. cach, payable 
at every important place in Europe. These notes are issued 
without charge, and they are cashed abroad free of commis- 
sion. The Bank also issues, free of charge, Letters of Credit 
on all the principal cities and towns in Europe. City Office, 
Lothbury. Branches—Westminster, 1, St. James’s Square ; 
Bloomsbury, 214, High Holborn; Southwark, 3, Wellington 
Street, Borough; Eastern, 87, High Street, Whitechapel ; 
Marylebone, 4, Stratford Place, Oxford Street ; Temple Bar, 
217, Strand. The rate of interest allowed on deposits of 
500/. and upwards at the Bank or any of its Branches is now 


5 per cent. 
J. W. GILBA RT, General Manager 


TE » ‘a 
J]NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCTE" ~y Established 1834, empowered by special 
Act of Parliament, 1, King William Street, London, for the 
Assurance of Lives at Home and Abroad, including gentle- 
men engaged in Military and Naval services. 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman. 
John Stewart, Esq. Deputy- Chairman. 

The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance 
Society of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and 
a division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, 
is admitted to offer great advantages, especially to those 
parties who may wish to appropriate their proportion of pro- 
fit to the reduction of future premiums. 

ICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary. 
a = + . ah r . 

1 GLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
London: 12, Waterloo Place. (Established 1839.) 
Subscribed Capital One Million. 

Directors in London 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 

William John Alexander, Esq. | Frederick James Fuller, Esq. 
-C. James M‘ Mahon, Esq 
Sir R. W. C. Brownrigg, Bt. | George W. Sanders, Esq. 
Frederick W. Caldwell, Esq. | William H. Shippard, Esq. 
Henry Charles Chilton, Esq. | C. 8. Whitmore, Esq. Q.C 
John William Fisher, Esq Henry Wordsworth, Esq. 

In connexion with Life Assurances, this Office offers the 
peculiar advantage of LOANS upon personal security. 

J. HILL WIL L IAMS, Secretary. 


BONUS YEAR. 
DIVISION OF LIFE PROFITS. 
Intending Assurers are informed that all proposals, on the 
profit scale, lodged with the Company or its Agents on 
or before the 20th July next will participate in the 


profits to be distributed this os 
NSURANCE 


L4? NCASHIRE 
beni 3 ANY, 10, © se “London. 
FIRE AND LIFE. 
Carita — TWO MTLLIONS. 
Bonvses.—80 per cent of Life Profits divided Triennially. 
Sxzcuniry.—l. The large Capital of Two Millions. 
2. Of which 1,448,400/. is actually subscribed by 
a large and wealthy proprietary. 
3. _ up Capital and Surplus Assets, upwards 
175,000/ 
Medical Fees and Stamps paid by the Company. 
Fire Insurances effected on favourable terms. 
uses forwarded free on application. 
N.B.—The business is now conducted at the Company's 
new offices, No. 10, Cornhill. 
FRANCIS KEMP, Resident Secretary. 


> CAVE PpIa ‘ 
UITE NEW.—SOYER’S SULTANA’S 
SAUCE. B most refreshing and pleasing stimulant to 

the appetite, sed principally of Turkish condiments 
combined with  venioue culinary productions of the East. It 
is an exquisite relish with Fish, Meat, Poultry, and Game, 
and forms a valuable addition to Soups, Minces, Hashes, 
Stews, Meat Pies and Puddings, as well as to Salads of 
every description. To Steaks and Chops it imparts a highly 














SouTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.— 
A “— “4~] of ge of ART, ¥ ->* of 
Enamels, Carvings in Ivory d Decorative Clocks and 
Watches, will be Exhibited. to t the Public at this Museum 
‘until the 10th Jury 1857. These objects were contributed 
to the June meeting of the Fine Arts Club, and the posses- 
sors have liberally consented to allow them to remain for 
public inspection during the above period. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on = S at 44, — ovine. 





St very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
pm nage mes of the newest description Export 
a wit! —44, Oxford " 


h 
Sanufactery, Broad Street, Bi ingh E lished 1807. 


ATHS and TOILETTE WARE.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has one large Show-room 
devoted exclusively to the dis: nA of baths and toilette ware. 
The stock of each is at once the largest, —- and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 
Penfishment with those that have tended to hn his es- 
hment the most distinguished in this ~~ , Port 
jhowers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, “ So ee Nursery, 
te toate, Sponging, lis. to 32s. ; Hip, to Sls. 6d. A 
large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and (eid Plunge, Va- 
pour, and Camp Shower Baths. Toilette Ware in great va- 
riety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the set of three. 
In these Premises, formed of Eight Houses, is on show the 
most magnificent stock of GENERAL HOUSE IRON- 
MONGERY, with cutlery, nickel silver, plated goods, baths, 
ws urnery, clocks, lamps, iron 
and brass bedsteads, bedding, and bed-hangings, so ar- 
ranged in sixteen large showrooms as to afford to parties 
furnishing facilities in the selection of goods that cannot be 
be tor Car os 
justrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 
, Oxford Street (W.), 1, la, 2, ~~ Newman Street, 
a 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place, Londo: 

















and aromatic flavour. To be had of all Sauce 
Vendors, and of the sole Wholesale Agents, Crosse and 
BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 21, Soho Square, Lon- 





DINNEFORD’'S 
P DRE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent ef the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
estion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
licate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
on. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
orms an Effervescing Aperient .Draught, which is highly 
and Pre by Dinnerornp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
ete orse-hair Gloves and Relts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
mdon, and sold by ali respectable chemists throughout 
the Empire. 








DE JONGH'S 
IGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL.— 


The high appreciation in which this Oil is held by the 
Faculty has been manifested by the confidence with which 
medical men have prescribed it in their own families. Dr. 
Edward Smith, the eminent physician to the Brompton 
Hospital for C ption, says—‘ During the past twelve 
months I have not prescribed any other in private practice, 
and I have administered it exclusively and continuously to 
one of my own children.” Dr. Edgecumbe, of the Royal 
Dispensary, Pimlico, states—‘‘ I have used Dr. De Jongh’'s 
Oil in my own family with marked success, and belie ve it to 
be in its effects superior to any other preparation.” 

Dr. De Jonen's Cop-tiver Orn is sold onty in Imrertat 
Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s.; capsuled and 
labelled with his stamp and signature, wirmovr waHicn 
NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most respectable Chemists 
throughout =e — Kingdom. 

LESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, H ARFORD, & Co. 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES 
By whom the Of] is daily forwarded to all parts ‘of the 
Metropolis. 








x ‘TT a 
i} ARRIAGE TROUSSEAU 
AND INDIA OUTFITTING WAREHOUSE. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 
ll, Wigmore Street, W. 
Established 1792. 


rw > ° . 
| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 
this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Wictiam Lazensy on the back of each bottle, in ad- 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Evizaseru Lazensy.—6, hanstrssmchstens Street, Portman ma Square, 


7 SSENCE of MITCHA} AM LAVENDER. 


—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner kuown only to H. Brirepensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for usc in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. | pint, 4s. 6d. } pint, 
&s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1572, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’s. 


H®AL and SON’S NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE pM So designs and prices 
of 150 different articles of BEDROOM FURNITURE, as 
well as of 100 Bedsteads, and prices of every desc ription of 
bedding. Sent free by post. Hea. and Son, Bedstead, Bed- 
ding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, Ww. 


F YOU WANT A PRINTER apply as 


under, and every information will be given to enable 
any one who wishes to bring his thoughts before the public, 
to do so at a moderate expense. Every description of Com- 
mercial and General Printing, Lithography, and Bookbind- 
ing executed, and Account-book and Stationery supplied 
RICHARD BARRETT, Mark Lane, Londen. Established 
Twenty-five years 


— r Dr pya 

CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 

WATER.—Maanufactured by J. Scuwerre & Co. the 
sole lessees, from the Pure Water of the Holy Well, pos- 
sesses all the celebrated properties of the Nassau Spring 
Schweppe’s Soda, Magnesia, Potass Waters, and Lemonade, 
are manufactured as usual. Every bottle is protected by a 
Label with their signature. Schweppe & Co. Manufacturers 
of Soda, Magnesia, and Potass Waters and Lemonade, 
London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby 























N’ . . . >. 
frok GENTLEMEN. THE NEW 
TRAVELLING DRESS of Prussian Mixture, a novel- 
ty in colour, fabric, and design, (consisting of a TUNIC 
JACKET, VEST, and OVERALLS,) can be obtained only at 
114, 116, 118, and 120, REGENT STREET, and 22, CORN 
HILL, LONDON. H. J. and D. NICOLL. 


j ESSRS. TH. J. and “D. NICOLL’S 
4 Current LIST of PRICES, for unequalled style of 
GENTLEMEN'S DRESS, both in manufacture and fit, as 
follows— 
















MILITARY TUNIC, richly laced.... .£6 0 0 
NAVY FROCK COATS, richly laced aaeee £8 8 
EVENING DRESs& COATS £212 Gand 3W O 
FROCK COATS ......+... 3 3 @and 400 
ANGOLA Morning © oats ceeeeeee from 1 1 0 
~ Waistcoats ... «+. from 010 6 
Trousers ... - from 1 1 0 

The sir Registered Palet: t ume 2 8. ¢ 
The Allied Sleeve Cape..........+. La. 


Boys’ Clothing charged according to 1 siz 
Deputy Lieutenants’ Uniforms, Court Dresses, ana Clerical 


bes. 
Detailed Estimates furnished for Military, Navy, and 
Diplomatic Uniforms ; Servants’ Liveries, &c. 
114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill, 
London. 





PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 
— + oe ta 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 

co."8 NEW fFATTERN and‘ PENETRATING 
TOOTH-BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually —the hairs never come loose. M., B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d. each ; of Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishmentt 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors Wes, 
from Holles Street, London. 


] EAUTIFUL COMPLEXION.—R ROW- 


LAND’S KALYDOR is universally esteemed by ladies 
for its improving and beautifying effec ts on the complexion 
and skin. It is distinguished for its extremely bland, purify- 
ing, and soothing effects on the skin ; while, by its action 
on the pores and minute secretory vessels, it promotes a 
healthy tone, so essential to the general well-being of the 
skin and the beauty of its appearance. Freckles, tan, pim 
Pies, spots, discoloration, and other cutancous Visitations, 

eradicated by the Kalydor, and give place to a radiant 
Seam and trans ncy of complexion. Price 4s. 6d. and 

8s. 6d. per bottle. Caurion.—The words “ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR” are on the wrapper, and “A. ROWLAND 
and SONS,” in red ink, at foot. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, 
London ; and by Chemists and Perfumers 


° . N " 
(oes (without physic) of INDIGES- 
TION (Dyspepsia), Flatulency, Phiegm, all nervous, 
bilious, and liver complaints, constipation, dysentery, diar- 
rhova, ‘acidity, palpitation, heartburn, headaches, hysteria, 
neuralgia, debility, despondency, cramps, spasms, nausea, 
and sickness at the stomach, sinking, fits, cough, asthma, 
bronchitis, consumption, also children’s complaints, by DU 
BARRY’S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which 
restores health without purging, inconvenience, or expense, 
as it saves fifty times its cost in other remedies. To the 
most enfeebled it imparts a healthy relish for lunch and 
dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous 
and muscularenergy. Recommended by Drs. Ure, Shorland, 
Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram ; Lord Stuart 
de Decies, the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, Major- 
General Thomas King, and 50,000 other respectable persons, 
whose health has been perfectly restored by it after all other 
means of cure had failed. In canisters, lib., 26. 9d.; 20b., 
4s. Gd.; Sib., 1s. ; 12Ub., 22s. ; the 12lb. carriage free, om 
receipt of post- -office order. —Barry du Barry and Co. 77, Re- 
gent Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Picca- 
dilly ; 330, Strand; Abbis and Co. 60, Gracechurch Street; 
63, and 150, Oxford Street ; 49, Bishopsgate Street W ithin. 


1 OLLOWAY’S PILLS a sovereign Re- 

medy for all Complaints originating in the Internal 
Organs, producing the most astonishing results; and all who 
are liable to attacks of indigestion should fortify their sys- 
tems against the relaxing heats of summer by this mild 
aperient and alterative. In the spring it removes all ob- 
structions in the stomach, and revitalizes the digestive 
powers when weakened by indulgence or re ndered torpid 
by a sedentary life. The testimony of invalids in all parts 
of the world demonstrates the healing power of this po 
tent remedy. Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout 
the world; at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, 
Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York; by A. 
Stampa, Constantinople ; A. Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, 
Malta. 
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SELECT SERIES OF CHEAP REPRINTS OF STANDARD WORKS. 








SMITH, ELDER, and Co. have the pleasure to announce that they are about to 


Publish a Select Series of Cheap Reprints from their Copy rights of Standard Books, including Works by Currer, Exxs, 
and Acton Brus (Misses Bronte); W. M. Tuackeray; Miss M ARTINEAU; WILKIE CoLLixs ; Lzren Hunt; Tarsor Gwrnne; 
Horme Lee; the Author of “ Joux Haurax”; the Author of “ Tar Far Carew,” &e. 

It is intended that this Series shall consist exclusively of Works of approved popular character, and that they shall be 
printed in large type on good paper, and issued in durable cloth binding. 

JANE EYRE. _ By Currer BELL. Price Half-a-Crown. 
WILL BE READY JULY 15th. 
And will speedily be followed by “‘ SHIRLEY,” by the same Author, price 2s. 6d. 
London: } SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 











XDUCATION in PARIS.—Madlle. DE LORD DUFFERIN’S YACHT VOYAGE. 


4 CORNET, (11, Rue de Chaillot, Champs Elysées, Par 
who resided six years with the late Mrs. Bray, RECE 


a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS and PARLOL K - 

BOARDERS. Madlle. de Cornet will be in England from r 1p \ myy 8 
June 28 to July 9, and may be scen, between the hours of 12 V 4 WO 
and 2, at 21, Somerset Street, Portman Square Reference 


Lndtinpamm wane BEING SOME ACCOUNT OF A YACHT VOYAGE TO ICELAND, JAN 


lege, of whom pr spectu 
HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF MAYEN, AND SPITZBERGEN, IN 1856. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. No course of t- —— = 
ing, in the highest style of art, sullor thasuueiien By Lord DUFFERD e 
ence of a distinguished artist, and to be published as JOHN MURRAY 


soon as possible, 
FOUR PORTRAITS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


Photographed by his friend Dr. Diamonp, Three of rT | . ”@ - >. ’ 
these were taken within a fortnight of his death—the NOTICE.—Miss STRICKLAND S 66 LIVES OF THE 
fourth from the marble bust executed by G. E. A. seauiamiiaind eels alent . : 
Bailey, R.A. and now exhibiting at Manchester. QUEENS OF ENGLAND.”—Messrs, Loneman and Co. beg to announce that Miss 
Beeeaen tet, thos oF 0a. apemele. Stn od me ig . . : : 
Published by Buapueny and Evans, 11, Bouverie | Strickland’s work, The Lives of the Queens of England, is now published by them, 
ey and to be had of all Printsellers and Book- | The Lives of the Queens” are complete in 8 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits of every 
i io CRE Queen, price 7s, 6d, each yolume, Any volume may be had separately to complete sets, 
N INTRODUC TION 10 LOGIC AL | Of this work the Zimes remarks, ‘ These volumes haye the fascination of romance 
po Boge l os a genome hee a Logic” | united to the integrity of history. The w ork is written by a lady of considerable learn- 
Lig sdition of the Encyclope an- |, , we — S 
aica, By Wraiam Srauoinc, AM. Professor of | ing, indefatigable industry, and careful judgment. All these qualifications for a 
Logic, & the Univers of St. drews. . . oe 7 
aes Edinburgh | naee teok Ciena net biographer and an historian she has brought to bear upon the subject of her volumes, 
and from them has resulted a narrative interesting to all.” 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster Row. 





This day, with 3 Maps and 24 Wood-cuts, crown 8vo, 2ls. 





» Albemarle Street. 








NEW POEMS nt THE Al THOR OF “ WITHIN 
ND WITHOUT. 
Just publishe d, in feap. 8vo. price 7s, cloth, 








OEMS by “once Mac Donarp, 
By the same Author, NEW.EDITION, THE MUSIC PRINTED WITH | THE REV. J. M. BELLEW. 
In feap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth. THE WORDS. Next week will be Pree 10s * re with Volume I, 
WITHIN and WITHOUT: a Dramatic Poem, Se- | In a few days, in 1 vol. imperial S8vo. (small music size,) 
| 


A SECOND VOL UME “OF SERMONS 
The Symphonies and Accompaniments by Sir | F.- -y at St. Philip's, Waterloo Place, and at 
N rvs ) Joun Srevenson printed with the Words. Complete St. Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s Wood. B 
ENC LEDG E I OR THE = NG. in One Volume, convenient and legible at the Piano- | the Rev. J. M. Betiew. 7 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co, 


cond Edition, uniform with the above volume of Poems. N OORKE’S IRISH MELODIES. 




















yw ready, in 18mo. price ls. "7 , . . 
0 t < q s Music- . and W. Put ers, 29 Ss 
HE STE PP ING-STONE to GRECIAN aeiecen portable than the usual form of Music T. an Boone, F a 29, New Bond Street, 
J HISTORY : comprising seve ral hundred Ques- Preparing for publication, uniform with the above, “ 
tions and Answers on the History of Greece, adapted The HARMONIZED AIRS of MOORE'S IRISH CHEAI POCKET EDITIONS. x 
' to the capacity of Youthful Minds. By a Teacher. MELODIES, as originally arranged for Two or more | OGERS’S FOE TICAL WORKS, 
: In the same Series, price ]s. each, Stepping-Stone to Voices. 7 | 5s. 
| eee, | ASTRONOMY, Ie. (Just MOORE'S NATIONAL MELODIES, To which | ~2 CAMPRELL’S POETICAL WORKS, 3s. 6d, 
| ROMAN HISTORY, 1s | ENGI ISH HISTORY, ls will be appended a few Aire and Glees which the Au- cloth. 
| FRENCH HISTORY, Me | ENGLISH GRAM MAR. le. thor is known to have regarded with especial favour, a COLERIDGE POEMS. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, FRENCH PRONUNCIA and was himself accustomed to sing as single songs. 4. WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
a ~ ees KNOWLEDG BE, TION and CONVERSA The latter, in addition to the concerted form in which 5. KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
a | TION, ls they have been hitherto published, will also, and for 6. SHELLEY'S MINOR POEMS. 3s. 6d, cloth. 
3 ‘or O 
; ANIMAL and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 1s. the Gent Gime, Ro artes ie as a a Seay Eowane Mousn, Dover Gtuest. 
' Baty RAL HISTORY of the VERTEBRATE MOORE’S SACRED SONGS, for One and more RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
j 3, 2 Parts, ls. eac Yoices.— Lo ; 
ees ~My yj att. Voice —le udon : : Loneman, Brown, and Co. ‘HE LITTLE WORLD OF LONDON ; 
—.~ anetenes omnes, ed] SCUBY MARTIN F. TUPPER, Koo. D. C.L. FBS. or Pictures in Little of London Life. By Cwanues 
LADY FALKLAND’S NEW WORK. YALLADS FOR THE TIMES, AND | Maan suum, ee ee eae k 
Now ready in 2 vols, 8vo. with Illustrations, 30s. ) OTHE R POEMS, Third Edition, with V ignette. ' : 2 2 a 
Feap. cloth, 7s. 6d. . 
CHO . —_— 
W CHOW: being Selections 7ING ALFRED’S POEMS. Foolscap, HE GOOD OLD TIMES, A Tale of 


from a Journal kept in India, Egypt, and Syria, By Auvergne. By the Author of ‘Mary Powell.” 


the Viscountess FALKLAND. cloth, 3s. With Frontispiec ice 7. 
¢. Post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d, 
Also, now ready, in 1 vol. antique, price 10s. 62. I Y BCS. 8. Second Edition, foolscap, 3. 
< , ¥ ad 

THE LIVES of PHILIP HOWARD | mins CROCK OF GOLD, AND OTHER | Oe eee ee ee RTEUR 
EARL of ARUNDEL, and of ANNE DACRES, his 1 ae OF CRD, AI D OTS ~~ | totrod Wenetinnions itu ‘Westen. Gecund Damion, 

ri e dite - > sori T ~ ALES. it stratior rt) ech, “ Pc . bCO! iuon, 
Wife. Edited from the Original MSS. by the Duke of Rect Ove. cloth, Se. . ae wae post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. (This day. 


Norroik, E.M. 
er . ; : - TE te) ee 4, 
Also, just published, in 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. PROVERSEAL gage In ULIAN; or the Close of an Era, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of ELIZA- | Ancwen Hatt, Vmrve, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. By Buncener. 2 - price 4s, 


BETH DAVIS, a BALAKLAVA NURSE, Edited Pw Ww - iG. 
by Jase Witiams, Author of “A Memoir of the | NEW YOR ey ae avin pice Te, | (XEOLOGICAL FACTS ; or the Crust 








Rev. T. Price,” &c. i r oi J 
Hunst and Buackert, Publishers, 13, Great Marl- ONSOLATIONS; or Leaves from the By wee gooky Ova Wend-eatae = bm 
borough Street, Tree of Life. By the Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D. | 35 6a’ ° . P- ’ 
- F.R.S.E. Minister of National Scotch Church, Covent pies 6 
,w , ar Garden. ° i 
THE NEW NOVELS, : losniamseeiiea HE HISTORY OF A MAN. Edited 
a HE L AST. ‘OF THE PATRI ARCHS ; by Groncx Gitrmian. Price 7s. 6d. Post 8vo, 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. d « - from the Life of Joseph, Price 6s. cloth, 7 
cap. cloth. ‘ 
wee TWO ARISTOCRACIES. By 3. ERTHA. By Freperica Bremer, 
rs. Gore. ‘ r SCOTT wg Post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
_ae latest production of Mrs. Gore’s pen may vie COAS TON AL Discov a upeneitianies = 
8 8 ” a s. “ » Bs. " ° 
pear my my t popular and most brilliant of her works. inlet tt . . : [LORIN AG ES ‘ TO ENGL Ish 
* A very charming story. The‘ Two Aristocracies’ ) DAILY LIFE; or Precepts an ws. 6. ©. Hata. With No 
will increase Mrs. Gore’s fame.” —Observer. Prescriptions for Christian Living. The Edition, and Illustrations by F. W. Fainuowt, F.8.A. Medium 
T ST. MP.: revised, price 5s, feap. clo ut * ° 8vo, handsomely bound -~ gilt, price Li, 1s. 
CUTHBER ELME, +> Or 
’ 7 a r 
Passages in the Life of a Politician. 3 vols, ABBATH EVE ING READINGS ON HE USE OF SUNSHINE. A Christ- 
NOTHING NEW. By the Author THE VER TESTAMENT: mas Narrative. By Menevia Bure SMEDLEY. 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” Mn 2ls. Tae Rom _ eee 4s. 6d. kK 6s. Second Edition. Feap. — price 5s, 
“* The reader will find thes t full Seu. just published, Tue Acts, 7s. » . - . 
lated to remind him of thet truth and eneage ms —t Marruew, 5s, Tue CorInTHIans, price OSALIE, vs An Authentic Narrative. 
man portraiture, that spell over human affections and Mark, 3s, 6d, Monthly, Second Edition. Price 3s. 6d. neatly bound. 
a h have ste ampe d this author one of the Luxe, 6s. 6 . GER 
rst novelists of our day.”—John Bull, - . HE OLD FORES T RAN > 
A WOMAN'S STORY. B Mrs. S. ;AZr FAMILY DEVOTION ; or or Wild Sports of India. By Major WALTER 
| o tn hon y s. Guide to Family Worship for Every Day in | Camppect, of Skipness. New Edition, with Llustra- 
ALL. vols. [Just ready. | the Year. 4to. cloth, 2ls.; or with Plates, 25s. tions on Steel, post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 








Hivrst and Biackerr, Successors to Henry Corsury. | Anruvr HAL L, VIRTUE, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. | Anruva Hat, Virtue, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row, 
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I OW to WORK with the MICRO- 
SCOPE. By Lroner Beate, M.B. F.R.S. 5s. 
CHURCHILL. 





In July, post &vo. 
ETTERS from the SLAVE STATES, 
By James STIRLING. 


. PARKER and Sox, West Strand. 


NEW POEMS. 
Just published, in fep. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
By Epwarp WILBERFORCE 
and Epmunp Forster BLANcHARD. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 


THE LAW dey eee. 


This 
HE SPEECH of. BARON VON GER- 
LACH, in the PRUSSIAN CHAMBER, on the 
MARRIAGE LAW: with Preface by Henry Davum- 
monv, M.P. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


London: Joun 











This day is published, price ls. No. 19 of the 
| eta HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By Cuartes Knicur. Publishing in Monthly ls, 
Parts, each containing a beautiful Steel Plate and 
numerous Wood-cuts. 
Brapbury and Evans, ll, Bouverie Street. 





This MA is banged, price ls. No. 5 of 

SK M A”; or the Richest Com- 

moner “so England. By the Author of 

**Sponge’s Tour,” ‘Handley Cross,” &c. To be 

completed in 13 Monthly Parts, each containing a Co- 

loured Steel Plate and numerous Wood-cuts, by John 

Leech. 

Bnapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


MHE DEAD SECRET, a New Tale by 
WILKIE Co.iiss, Author of “ Hide and Seek, 7» 
&c. is now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

** The construction is everywhere excellent, although 
upon too large a seale. Now and then, when the 
artist seems inspired by his own creation, some real 
and noble tenderness suffuses a scene of love and 
penitence and sorrow.”—Atheneum. 

Br: ADBURY = Ev Ans, 1 ll, Bouver erie Street. 











ready, 
= STRUCTION IN iTTE SCRIPTURES ; 
the Duty and the Mode of it, considered in a 
Charge delivered at the Visitations of the Dioceses of 
Dublin and Glandelagh, and Kildare, in June 1857. 
By Ricaarp Wuarecy, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin, 
ondon : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Third and Cheaper Edition, 3s. of 
HE THREE TEMPLES of the ONE 
GOD. By Samvet Hips, D.D. late Bishop of 
Norwich. 
By the same Author, Cheaper Edit. revised, 4s. 6¢. of 
HE CATECHIST’S MANUAL; or Suggestions 
for Lecturin 
London: 





on St. Mark’s Gospel. 
oun W. Parken and Son, West Strand. 





Now ready, with numerous Illustrations and richly 
Embellished in Gold and Colours, price 12s. 
HE MOSLEM NOBLE: 
His Land and People. With some Notices of the 
Parsees or Ancient Persians. By Mrs. Youne, Au- 
thor of ‘* Cutch,” ‘** Western India,” * Our Camp in 
Turkey,” &c. Price 12s. cloth gilt. 
SaunperRs and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





“PERCY RELIQUES, EDITED BY REY. R. A. 
WILMOTT. 
8vo. price 5s. cl gilt, 
ERCY § “RELIO UES OF ANCIENT 
POETRY. A New Edition; with pomestenaions 
entirely rewritten, and many Notes, by the Rev. R. 
Wiimorr, and Eight Illustrations by Edward Gor. 
bould. 
London : Grorce Rovtiepee and Co, Farringdon St. 


Boun’s CrassicaL Liprary For Ju 
LINY’S NATURAL HISTORY. 

Translated, with copi Notes, by Dr. Bostock 
and H, T. Riey. Complete in 6 vols. Vol. VI. con- 
taining Books xxx. to end, relating to Painting and 
Colours, Metals, Precious Stones, &c. with General In- 
dex to the six volumes. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


oun’s Screntiric Liprary 
OLLEY’S MANUAL OF TECHN ICAL 
ANALYSIS; a Guide for the Testing and Valua- 
tion of the various Natural and Artificial Substances 
employed in. the Arts and in Domestic Economy. 
Translated from the German with considerable addi- 
—, by B. H. Pavt, Ph.D. F.C. “™ Post 8vo. with 
es 100 Wood Engravings, cloth, § 
ENnRY G. Bonn, York Street, Dovent Garden. 




















oun’s IniustRATED LipRaRy For JULY. 
GUIDE TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 
POTTERY, PORCELAIN, and other Objects 
of Verti; comprising an Illustrated C atalogue of the 
Bernal Collection of Works of Art, with the Prices at 
which they were sold by Auction, and Names of the 
present Possessors. To which is added, an Introduc- 
tory Essay on Pottery and Porcelain, and an Engraved 
List of all the known Marks and Monograms. Edited 
by Henry G. Boun, Numerous Wood Engravings. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden. 
Second Edition, Revised, price 1s. 
T E Cc O M E T. 
** A pleasant satire, wholesome for the day,”— 
Examiner. 

“* An amusing little brochure, written with great 
spirit and cleverness.”—Globe. 

** An amusing and good-natured bit of satire, touch- 
ing on some of our most talked-of foibles with a keen 
hand.”—John Bull. 

** A very clever book.”—Caledonian Mercury. 

“* Very clever. The author has succeeded in giving 
i hits te the backslidings of the age.”—Glasgow 





Her 
- a little good wholesome joking at a most absurd 





vy 


Hvrsr and | BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great 
Marlborough Street. 





New Burlington Street, July 4. 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





I. 


HORACE WALPOLE’S ENTIRE 
CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Perer Cunnino- 
HAM,F.S.A. Now first Collected and Chronologically 
arranged. 

Vol, III. 8vo. with Portraits, 10s. 6d, 


(Published this day.) 


II. 


LIFE in NORWAY and SWEDEN, 


in 1856. By Cuarves Lorine Brace. Crown 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 9s. Now ready. 

“* No Scandinavian traveller should be without this 
useful as well as entertaining volume.” 


Ill, 


EGYPT IN 1856. TRAVELS. By 
M. Barrnecemy Sr. Hinare. 8vo. 14s, [Now ready. 
“The most valuable 
appeared for years.”— Morning Star. 


IV. 
HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFF- 


GHANISTAN. By Jowsx WiiuraAm Kays. New and 
Revised Edition. Vol. 111, Crown 8vo, 5s, [Just ready. 


¥. 


MONARCHS RETIRED from BUSI- 
NESS. By Dr. Doray, Author of “ Lives of the 
Queens of England.” 2 Vols. post 8vo. with Mlustra- 
tions. 21s. [Now ready. 

“One of the most popular works of a very popular 
author,” 

vi. 

MEMOIRS of SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
By M. Guizor, 8vo. (Now ready, 

“ The English pro sman has been fortunate in so 
great a biographer.” 

vil. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENG- 
LAND OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. By Dr. 
Doran, Second Edition, 2 vols. with Illustrations, 
21s. [Now ready. 

** Dr. Doran commences where Miss Strickland ter- 
minated her labours.” 


VII. 
LETTERS OF JAMES BOSWELL, 


AUTHOR OF THE LIFE OF DR, JOUNSON, 
8vo. lis, [A vw ready. 


IX. 


LETTERS OF QUEEN HENRI- 
ETTA MARIA, including her Private Correspond- 
ence with Charles I. By Mrs, G. P. Everrrr Green, 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 

“A work of great historical value.” 





THE FOLLOWING POPULAR 


NOVELS 


Are now ready. 


I, 
SHERWOOD. 


3 vols. 


ANNE 


Il. 


TO BE, or NOT TO BE. 


By Hans Curisti1An Anpersen. Crown 8yo, 5s, 


Ill, 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO 


MEND. By Cuar.rs Reape. Crown 8vo. 2s. Crown 
8vo, with Illustrations, 5s, 


Iv. 


NIGHTSHADE. By W. Johnstone, 


M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Vv. 
THE SISTER OF CHARITY. 
By Mrs, Cuattice. 2 yols. 
Also just ready, 


WITH NUMEROUS COMIC ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Price Two Shillings, 
A NEW WORK BY CUTHBERT BEDE, 


Author of “‘ Verdant Green,” entitled 


NEARER AND DEARER. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington 
Street. 


narrative of travels which has | 








UARTERLY REVIEW. No. CCIII.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthe roming 
Number must be forwarded to the Publisher's by the 
llth, and BILLS for insertiou by the 13th instant, 
50, Albemarle Street, London, | July 1, 1857. 


7} DINBURGH REVIEW. NoCcxy, 

1, Juty 1857.—ADVERTISENEN TS intended for 
insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub- 
lishers immediately. 





London: LonGMan and Co. 39, Paternoster Row. 
E DINBURG H REVIEW, 
. COXV. 


Will be published on FRIDAY NEXT. 
JONTENTS * 
. The Confraternity of La Salette. 
De La Rive on Electrical Science, 
Marshal Marmont’s Memoirs, 
Social Progress of Ireland. 
The Licence of Modern Novelists. 
Merivale’s Romans under the Empire. 
Character and Moral Influence of Goethe. 
8. Schoelcher’s Life of Handel. 
. Representative Reform. 
London : Loneman and Co. Edinburgh : 
Back. 


e 5s. 31 ry post, 6d. 
| aaeenee QUAR TERL y REVIEW. 
No. XXVI. Vol. VII. 

Contents: A Letter, from the Editor to the Lord- 
Lieutenant, on Soup and Sanctification, Art. I. Odd 
Phases in Literature; 
and their Education. III. 


Fourth Paper, II. Attorneys 
Irish Songs. IV. Pilgrims 
and Pilgrimages. V. Rogues All? Reality and Ro- 
mance. VI. Principles and Parties; the Young Par- 
liament. VII. Who Wrote the Waverley Novels? 
VIII. Recent African Explorations. IX. Recorder 
Hill on the Prevention of Crime. X. Alison’s Last! 
XI. The Government and the Irish Valuation Officers. 
XII. Quarterly Record of the Progress of Reformatory 
Schools and of Prison Discipline. 
Dublin: W. B. Key, 8, Grafton Street. London: 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, and all Bookse llers. 


MOP meee 


PJ 


A. and C, 


YENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, and 
J HISTORICAL REVIEW, for Jury, price 2s. 6d. 
Conrtarns: Amhurst’s *‘ Terre Filius’ — Oxford in 


1721—Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chief Justices— 
Gaimar the Trouvére—The Siege of Kars—Perry’s 
History of the Franks—Strolls on the Kentish Coast— 
Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban— Malahide and its 
Castle—The Band which Fastened Abp. Cranmer to 
the Stake—Historical and Miscellaneous Reviews— 
Antiquarian Researches—The Monthly Intelligencer 
—Promotions and Preferments — Obituary— Births, 
Marriages, &c. 

Also, just ready, price 16s. bound in cloth, the vol. 
January to June 1857, forming Vol. I. of the New Se- 
ries. Cloth cases for binding the vol. may be had, 
price 9d. each. 

London: J. H. 


(\HURCHMAN’S MAGAZINE, for Jury, 

J Cowratys: Social Oppression of the Clergy— 
Church Promotion—Ancient Church Biography: St. 
Ignatius—Pictorial Representations of the Last Judg- 
ment—Contemporary Preachers: Dr, Trench, Dean of 
Westminster—The Young Christian; Attention at 
Churech—Poetry: Christ on the Waters—Sayings and 


and Jas. Parker, 377, Strand. 





Doings in the Church; The Queen and the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury ; Diocesan Spiritual Aid; The 
Laity at Visitations; Exeter Hall Services; The 


Boundary Question in New Cemeteries; Appeal of the 
Scottish E piscops ate; The Primate and the Evangelical 
Alliance— Reviews and Notices: The Gospel of St. 
John, by the Five Clergymen, &c. &c.—Correspond- 
ence——Notes of Current Events. 
London: Harrison, 59, Pall Mall. 


On Ist July 1857, New | 
) paps 

e MEDICINE, 
M.D. D.C.L. Oxon, 


Price Is. 








No. VIL. : New Series, price ‘Bs 
‘OF | PSYCHO! JOGICAL 


Edited by Fores Wuixsiow, 


ConrTENTS : 
Neglected Brain Disease—Suicide. 
The Demon of Socrates. 
: State of Lunac y in Scotland, 
Statistics of Insa anity. 
On the Increase of Insanity. 
The Asylums of Italy, Germany, and France. 
. Popular Psychological Literature. 
. Spencer's Psychology. 
. State of Lunacy in England. 
London: Joun Cnurcuii., New Burlington Street. 


Om ne Ste 


This day is published, price 2s. 
OURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
e ACTUARIES AND ASSURANCE MAGAZINE, 
No. XXVIII. for Jury. 
CONTENTS : 

1, On certain Methods of Dividing Surplus among 
the Assured in a Life Assurance Company, and 
on rates of Premium to be charged to render 
them equitable, 

2. On Use of Integral Calculus in determining 
Averages, with certain applications to the theory 
of Life Contingencies. 

3. Rate of Mortality experienced in the Economic 
Life Assurance Society. 

4. On the Mortality arising from Military Opera- 
tions. 

5. On Causes of Fires in London during the twenty- 
four years 1833 to 1856 ; with Remarks on deduc- 
tions of correct rates of Premium for Fire In- 
surance, 

6. Correspondence, Institute of Actuaries, &c. &e. 

London: Cuaries and Epwin Layron, 150, Fleet 
Street. 


] IVING CE LEBRITIES. A Series of 
4 Photographic Portraits, by Mavi and PoryBLank. 
The Number for Juty contains Cardinal WISEMAN, 
with Memoir. 
Mav tt and Potysiank, 55, Gracechurch Street, and 
187a, Piccadilly ; ; and Davip Boov 7K, Fleet Street. 








London: Printed | by  Josern CL AYTON, of 320, “Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the ‘office of Joseru CLar- 
ton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's in 
the West, in the City of London; and Published by the 
aforesaid Josern Crarton, at 9, Wellington Strect, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middiesex. 
—Sarunpar, 4th JuLy¥ 1857. 
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BOOKS. 

DR. PERRY’S FRANKS." 
Mrrton’s contemptuous comparison of the battles of the Heptarchy 
to the combats of kites and crows may be extended to the wars 
of all very barbarous peoples. In the first place, the influence of 
each particular foray upon any final result is rarely very obvious ; 
and secondly, the original records of the transactions are so bald 
or obscure that they can hardly be understood, much less de- 
scribed to any striking or useful purpose. In the case of 
genuine Frankish history, from the time of Clovis to that 
of Charles Martel, these drawbacks are increased by the 
low morality and horrible crimes that form the staple of 
the story. Fraud, treachery, and murder, are not only sub- 
stitutes for policy and war, but are recognized as such by 
the apparent opinion of the age, as well as by the sanction of the 
perpetrator’s own party, and the panegyrics of the Church when 
the great man happened to be orthodox. Of all the Merovingian 
line of kings, Clovis the First was also the greatest and most suc- 
cessful, Founder of the French monarchy he was not in a true 
sense, but he was the first man who restored and consolidated 
power on a great scale in Western Europe after the destruction of 
the Roman Empire ; by his so-called conversion to Christianity he 
reéstablished the Papal system of religion in Gaul, and turned the 
Frankish nation to the same faith; while he really laid the 
foundation on which the French nation as well as the French 
kingdom afterwards rose. Yet he was a most unmitigated mis- 
ereant, apparently without those gleams of greatness which some- 
times relieve historical villains. Such a man, however, could 
searcely have succeeded in a life of crime, had not his age been 
nearly as bad as himself. One of the best features of Mr. Perry’s 
narrative is his delineation of characters, in which an independ- 
ence of conclusion that elsewhere perhaps leads him astray con- 
duces to a sound judgment. Such is the case, we think, with his 
portrait of Clovis. 

**Gregory refers, though not by name, to other kings of the same family, 
who were all destroyed by Clovis. ‘Having killed many other kings,’ he 
says, ‘ who were his kinsmen, because he feared they might deprive him of 
his power, he extended his kingdom through the whole of Gaul.’ He also 
tells us that the royal hypocrite, having summoned a general assembly, com- 
plained before it, with tears in his eyes, that he was ‘alone in the world.’ 
* Alas for me!’ he said, ‘I am left as an alien among strangers, and have 
no relations who can assist me.’ This he did, according to Gregory, ‘ not 
from ay | real love of his kindred, or from remorse at the thought of his 
— ut that he might find out any more relations and put them also to 

eath. 

** Clovis died at Paris, in A. p. 511, in the forty-fifth year of his age and 
the thirtieth of his active, blood-stained, and eventful reign. He lived 
therefore only five years after the decisive battle of Vouglé. 

** Did we not know, from the judgment he passes on other characters in 
his history, that Gregory of Tours was capable of appreciating the nobler 
and gentler qualities of our nature, we might easily imagine, as we read 
what he says of Clovis, that, Christian bishop as he was, he had an alto- 
gether different standard of right and wrong from ourselves. Not a single 
virtuous or generous action has the panegyrist found to record of his favoured 
hero, while all that he does relate of him tends to deepen our conviction that 
this favourite of Heaven, in whose behalf miracles were freely worked, 
whom departed saints led on to victory, and living ministers of God delighted 
to honour, was quite a phenomenon of evil in the moral world, from his 
combining in himself the opposite and apparently incompatible vices of the 
meanest treachery and the most audacious wickedness. 

** We can only account for this amazing obliquity of moral vision in such 
aman as Gregory, by ascribing it to the extraordinary value attached in 
those times (and would that we could say in those times only !) to external 
acts of devotion, and to every service rendered to the Roman Church. If, 
in far happier ages than those of which we speak, the most polluted consci- 
ences have purchased consolation and even ™ »¢ by building churches, en- 
dowing monasteries, and paying reverential homage to the dispensers of 
God's mercy, can we wonder that the extraordinary services of a Clovis to 
Catholic Christianity should cover even his foul sins as with a cloak of snow > 

** He had, indeed, without the slightest provocation, deprived a noble and 

eaceable neighbour of his power and life. He had treacherously murdered 

is royal kindred, and deprived their children of their birthright. He had 
on all occasions shown himself the heartless ruffian, the greedy conqueror, 
the bloodthirsty tyrant: but by his conversion he had led the way to the 
triumph of Catholicism; he had saved the Roman Church from the Seylla 
and Charybdis of Heresy and Paganism, planted it on a rock in the very 
centre of Europe, and fixed its doctrines and traditions in the hearts of the 
conquerors of the West.” 

The story of the Merovingian kings is a continual record of 
crime, without either redeeming greatness or redeeming virtues, 
and with little interest in the events to be told, though occasion- 
ally there would be much in tracing the results that eventually 
flowed from them: but there is another mode in which the Franks 
— perhaps be attractively exhibited. In handling the trivial 
and tiresome subject of the Saxon Kings of England, Mr. Kemble 
threw a flood of light upon the nation of the Saxons, by extensive 

research, a sound judgment, an inventive logic, and a sleepless 

* The Franks, from their First Appearance in History to the Death of King 
Pepin, By Walter C. Perry, Barrister-at-law, Doctor of Philosophy and Master 
of Arts in the University of Gittingen. Published by Longman and Co, 
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acumen. Laws, chronicles, the incidental notices of the classical 
writers, nay single words, enabled him with the assistance of 
modern commentators to exhibit the national life, from the People 
in their hovels to the monarch on his throne ; and by inference 
to paint the state of the country, the condition, manners, and 
opinion of the community, with something of their daily life. 
The means do not exist in such fulness for the delineation of the 
Franks in their early settlements about the Rhine, though they 
may after their conquest of and amalgamation with the Gauls ; 
but if ever we are to have more than a few condensed chapters of 
classical history, or a sort of romantic collection of Merovingian 
“ causes célébres,” the effort must be made in this direction. 
Mr. Perry, however, might not have fully succeeded on this plan 
had he attempted it, from a preconceived theory he has adopted. 

Of the origin of the Franks nothing is really known; of their 
early appearances not much. They were not known, at least they 
are not named as Franks, till 240, when Aurelian, then a mili- 
tary tribune, encountered a band of them upon the Rhine ; and 
from beyond the Rhine they probably came. Their stock, race, 
or blood, is matter of dispute. Mr. Perry considers that they 
were Germans. We doubt it. Beyond the custom of raising 
their elected chief or king upon their shields they do not appear 
to have had much in common with the genuine Teuton race; for 
the annual meeting of the nation—the Campus Maius—did not 
resemble the as-often-as-needs-be assemblies of the German 
tribes; and raising a chosen and victorious leader on men’s 
shoulders has been too common a custom on which to found much 
as to national origin. The almost superstitious loyalty of the 
Franks to the Merovingian line is hardly an old German trait ; 
the fraudful policy and cruel deeds which the rulers com- 
mitted, and the Bonn chiefs and the freemen, (a word of 
far different signification in those days from ours,) permitted 
or approved, are scarcely Teutonic, any more than is the 
term which proverbs and poetry have prefixed to the name of 
“‘ the fiery Frank.” Neither does the character, spirit, or atmo- 
sphere as it were of their policy and history, strike us as being 
German. The view of Mr. Perry would be of less consequence as 
a mere opinion, but his whole history is grounded upon his theory. 
He opens his volume with a disquisition on the ancient Germans, 
intended as a sort of picture of the primitive Franks, The same 
idea prevails in his exposition of the institutions of the historical 
Franks. It also pervades his narrative from the times anterior to 
Clovis until the death of Pepin ; the man who nominally put an 
end to the Merovingian line, for their appearance of power was 
utterly destroyed by his father Charles Martel. Through all these 
sections the theory of the author gives a colour or twist to his 
views, and really seems to originate, perhaps unconsciously, in a 
wish to represent the Germans as the people of the world ; for he 
claims the Scandinavian as well as the Frenchman, He writes— 
“To whatever part we turn our eyes, of the course which this 
favoured race has run, whether under the name of Teuton, Ger- 
man, Frank, Saxon, Dane, Norman, Englishman, or North 
American, we find it full of interest and glory.” It is probable 
that these peoples came from Asia; but so did the Sarmatians, 
Huns, &c. The claim is too large for sober history. A little more, 
and we should reach the heraldic comprehensiveness of Prior’s 
epitaph— 

** A son of Adam and of Eve; 
Can Bourbon or Nassau go higher >’ 

The Franks, as already intimated, is divided into three sec- 
tions,—a disquisition on the Germans and the primitive Franks ; 
a narrative of Frankish history to Charlemagne; and a general 
exposition of the institutions, customs, Salic law, and church 
of the Gallo-Franks, including the condition of Gaul at the 
time of the Frankish conquest, and a review of the transition 
from Merovingian to Carlovingian institutions, This section is 
by far the best, and is valuable and informing. In the nar- 
rative part Mr. Perry has a touch of the modern rhetorical 
school, but the plan is founded on the regular old system of con- 
sidering events and the actors as the proper business of history ; 
and this gives a somewhat effete air to much of his story, apart 
from the innate difficulty already alluded to. The closing dis- 
quisitions are more modern in their treatment, though they are 
more or less dashed by his theory, and Mr. Perry is a little given 
in other matters to substitute his own conclusions for authoritative 
data. This is visible in the following speculation on the manner 
in which the elective chief of a free German people was trans- 
formed into a despot. It is all very likely, and doubtless true ; 
but some of it cannot go beyond inference, and some is scarcely 
more than conjecture, 

‘This uncertainty with respect to the limits of the royal authority, 
which was harmless and even salutary in a state of liberty, proved to 
greatly in favour of the unchecked growth of arbitrary power, when the na- 
tural checks = it were weakened or withdrawn. The position of Clovis 
too, as the leader of a victorious army and the founder of a new empire, was 
eminently favourable to an increase of his prerogative. Royalty was almost 
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the only political institution which was not disturbed in its action by the 
rapid change of fortunes through which the Frankish nations passed. “ The 
rights and powers which the deliberative assemblies used to exercise during 
a period of migration and conquest, naturally fell to the executive author- 
op Nae vigour of which was rather increased than diminished by the change 
of circumstances. Yet, amidst a purely German nation, the boldest mon- 
arch would soon have learned to restrict himself to his legitimate sphere. 
Even a Clovis was king rather in the German than in the Roman sense. 
Even he does not venture to claim more than his own share of the common 
booty, and dreads the displeasure of his people when he is urged to abandon 
the superstitions of his forefathers. 

“‘ How different was the light in which a monarch was regarded by the 
Gauls, who had learned to bow with slavish fear and blasphemous adula- 
tion, not only before emperors unworthy of the human form, but before 
their deputies and the tools and slaves of their deputies! What a contrast 
must the Romance provincials have presented, when they came, with their 
studied humility and plausible falsehood, into the presence of their new 
master, to the bold bearing of the Frankish freeman in the presence of his 
chief! The conquest of Gaul gave to the rude Salian monarchs a new and 
very numerous class of subjects, whose servile but graceful homage and un- 
reserved submission not only flattered the self-love of the king and widened 
the foundations of his throne, but led the Franks themselves, by the force 
of example, to regard the royal dignity in a different light. To these in- 
fluences may be added the no sli hit ones of increased wealth and of that 
external splendour with which the Romance population well knew how to 
invest the throne. 

“ But of all the new allies which aided the Frankish kings to exchange 
the sword of a general and the seat of a judge for a sceptre and a throne, 
none was so omnipresent, so active, or so constant and powerful in its ope- 
rations, as the Roman Church. The natural tendency of this institution 
has in all ages been towards royal and even despotic authority, both on 
account of the analogy with its own hierarchy, and because the free discus- 
sion inseparable from popular governments and the turbulence of party 
strife are unfavourable to its secret influence and its regular and systematic 
action. On several occasions in the early Frankish history we find the 
bes of the Church animating the kings to the exercise of unusual power. 

“‘ Under such circumstances, the royal power of the Merovingians could 
not fail to undergo a very rapid development after the conquest of Gaul. 
Gregory of Tours represents many of the kings, and rede Clotaire and 
Chilperic, as assuming almost unlimited powers, and indulging in the most 
eruel and arbitrary acts of tyranny. 
_ “So remarkable are many of the eases with which he furnishes us, that 
it seems as if the preceptio of the king could overrule both public law and 
the most sacred private rights. Thus, when Andarchius wishes to marry 
the daughter of Ursus, a citizen of Avernum, for her money, and is refused 
by her father, he procures a preceptio from the king, lays it before the 
judge of the place where the maiden resided, and demands that she be im- 
mediately given to him in marriage. So Pappolenus, after causing the 
niece of Bishop Felix to be dragged from a monastery in which she had 
taken refuge, marries her against the will of her relations by virtue of a 
royal preeceptio.”” 


HINCHLIFF’S SUMMER MONTHS AMONG THE ALPS." 
Ir is a fashion of the day to bring a charge of “ foolhardiness ” 
against those who undertake an adventure involving any kind 
of serious risk, unless some substantial advantage can be directly 
attained by it. It is this grovelling principle that objects to 
Arctic expeditions on account of the Siok to life, and the certain 
cost, without an immediate return in money or money’s worth. 
The same principle takes the form of satire—sneering at every 
man who under a strong impulse of philanthropy or philosophy 
starts on some expedition where he must carry his life in his 
hand, and “get nothing” should he succeed in escaping death. 

A similar feeling objects to all manly sports that involve a 
chance of life or limb, as well as to any journey of a hazardous 
character, if the traveller is not obliged to go, or could go by a 
safer way. Yet itis this propensity to attempt hazardous or even 
foolish things merely for the excitement of doing them, that 
makes Englishmen what they are and England what it is. This 
spirit accompanied Drake in his cireumnavigation, and led Wil- 
loughby to his icy death; it has left a national impress in the 
torrid and the frozen zones; and has been among the causes 
which are spreading our blood and language over half the world. 

Happily, the national impulse is as yet too strong for ideas 
which are solely based on logic, though logic of a Circean kind ; 
for a great change will take place in the national character when men 
of every rank from the peer to the peasant turn “ mollycoddlers,” 
and abandon those active exercises which at present are pecu- 
liar to this country, (the Americans scarcely having even open-air 
sports,) because somebody has blacked his eye at cricket, or some 
other somebody has broken his leg or it may be his neck in a 
daring leap. In a very limited view, no doubt, the man is a fool 
who runs a risk or even takes any trouble which he can avoid. In 
this sense, the Spaniard is wiser than the Frenchman, the French- 
man than the German, and the German than the Englishman, 
but the Turk behind his pipe is the wisest of all. 

Such adventures as are narrated in Mr. Hinchliff’s Summer 
Months among the Alps, and as many Englishmen annually 
undertake, though on a lesser scale of danger and fatigue, the 
narrowly wise would rightfully eschew. Considered merely in 
themselves, these mountain expeditions to cross glaciers at the 
risk of dropping into crevasses of unknown depth—to climb 
mountains or pass ridges where a slip would be fatal—or even to 
undertake a long and difficult ascent where the physical powers 
may succumb, and derangement if not serious illness follow—are 
foolish if not foolhardy. In a larger view, they tone the system, 
harden the constitution, give Harn, die not only to the individual 
but to the whole class whose members undertake such exploits as 
matter of recreation: what is more than all, they render men 
cool and prompt in moments of danger, whether arising from fire, 
wreck, or other casualty, and endow them with great command over 
their limbs. They also raise the national character, at leastin the 
opinion of the only other really free nation of the Old World, the 

* Summer Months among the Alps, with the Ascent of Monte Rosa. By Thomas 


Swiss; for they, it seems, look down with something of contempt 
upon the pluck and endurance of Continentals. The feeling 
peeps out occasionally in our author’s pages; an incident that oc- 
curred on the ascent of Monte Rosa occasions a full exposition. A 
German gentleman had volunteered to join the party, but paused 
before reaching the base of the Hichste Spitze. 

** At this point, the eourage of the German professor entirely evaporated, 

though he had done very fairly hitherto; and he declared his intention of 
waiting in shelter with his guide until our return from the summit, sup- 
posing we ever got so far, which he seemed to think rather doubtful. We 
did not waste much time in trying to persuade him to break his neck, and 
at once began to move forward without him; Peter expressing, by a know- 
ing wink and a kind of snorting chuckle, his satisfaction at the verification 
of his morning’s augury, that there was ‘plenty of room below.’ I have 
frequently observed that the best mountain-guides look with great suspicion 
upon everybody except the English and their own countrymen in a moun- 
taineering point of view: they distrust them from the beginning, and al- 
ways seem maliciously glad when the grounds of their contempt are justified 
by the subsequent collapse of the luckless foreigner. They seldom take any 
trouble to cheer his fainting spirits or offer him any assistance; and take 
delight in speaking of a difficult mountain as only good for Switzers and 
Englishmen. Possibly this may be partly ‘ blarney,’ and possibly also be- 
cause the English pay better than other people, Americans excepted ; but 
certain it is, that of the swarms of French and Germans who frequent the 
main roads of Switzerland, and dawdle about in such places as Interlaken, 
it is very rare to find one willing to undertake a difficult day’s work, and 
still more uncommon to find one who succeeds in it. On the only three oc- 
casions when I have been joined by Germans or Frenchmen at their own re- 
quest, and with all the pretension of being able to do anything and every- 
ion they all gave in before the chief difficulties began. One of these was 
a gigantic Frenchman, whom 1 met at Zermatt in 1854: he bragged the 
whole evening about an ascent of the Wetterhorn, which I never heard of 
from any other quarter, and then volunteered to join us next day in an ex- 
pedition to the Weiss Thor ; but being frightened at the first qa of a 
morning mist, he implored us to return, and, finding us quite deaf to his re- 
monstrances, withdrew himself and his guides, leaving us to finish a most 
pleasant and successful day by our ourselves. So it was on the present oc- 
casion : the German savant, who really seemed a very good fellow, did not 
like the look of the remaining work before us, and seated himself as com- 
fortably as he could in the snuggest corner of our late encampment ; his 
guide reposed close to him, and we left them alone in their glory.” 

When all the circumstances connected with Alpine excursions 
are considered, it is curious to sce how civilians outnumber the 
military in this species of tour. Doctors, divines, professors, 
lawyers, private gentlemen, nay artists and littérateurs—though 
these last go with a gainful purpose—appear to be far more nume- 
rous than the sons of Mars. It may be that modern tactics, re- 
ducing men to machines, make light of individual prowess ; yet, 
surely, to develop a soldier’s physical powers to the highest de- 
gree, should be a prime object of discipline. The advantage men 
accustomed to something like the following work would have over 
the mere drilled soldier in a mountainous country is obvious, In 
justice to the German savant, it should be said that it was before 
this ridge he turned. 

* On looking about us, we saw that our course would not ascend much at 
first ; but we had to pass for a short time along a rough and irregular crest 
of rocks, here and there giving place to ice when there were large gaps or 
intervals between them ; the general direction of this part of our route being 
a gradual incline upwards, which led to the base of the last cone. The 
whole of the ridge was exceedingly narrow, and the fall on each side des- 
perately steep, but the ice in some of these intervals between the masses of 
rock assumed the form of a mere sharp edge, almost like a knife: these 
places, though not more than three or four short paces in length, looked 
uncommonly awkward; but, like the sword leading true believers to the 
gates of Paradise, they must needs be passed before we could attain to the 
summit of our ambition. These were in one or two places so narrow, that 
in stepping over them, with toes well turned out for greater security, one 
end of the foot projected over the awful precipice on the right, while the 
other was on the beginning of the icy slope on the left, which was scarcely 
less steep than the rocks, On these occasions Peter would take my hand, 
and each of us stretching as far as we could, he was thus enabled to get a 
firm footing two paces or rather more from me, whence a spring would pro- 
bably bring him to the rock on the other side; then, turning round, he 
called to me to come, and taking a couple of steps carefully, 1 was met at 
the third by his outstretched hand ready to clasp mine, and in a moment 
stood by his side. The others followed in much the same fashion. Once 
my right foot slipped on the side towards the precipice ; but I threw out my 
left arm in a moment, so that it caught the icy edge under my arm pit as I 
fell, and supported me considerably; at the same time I cast my eye down 
the side on which I had slipped, and contrived to plant my right foot on a 
piece of rock as large as a ericket-ball, which chanced to protrude through 
the ice, on the very edge of the precipice. Being thus anchored fore and 
aft, as it were, I believe I could easily have recovered myself even if I had 
been alone, though it must be confessed the situation would have been an 
awful one: as it was, however, a jerk from Peter settled the matter very 
soon, and 1 was on my legs all right in an instant. The rope is an immense 
help in places of this kind ; and if every one of the party makes the best use 
of histrita, carefully watching every step of the man next him, and ready 
to give his support with the rope to the men behind him, this principle of 
mutual protection is quite enough to prevent almost any accident from be- 
coming serious, and real danger ceases to be more than infinitesimally 
small, however alarming may be the appearance. 

““Whenever we stopped for a moment on a secure piece of rock, and 
watched the approach of our companions, it was a curious sight to see them 
winding and twisting over the rugged way, one scrambling down the side of 
a rock, while another was pulling himself up the opposite side, and a third 
perhaps in the act of balancing himself across one of the ice-bridges which 
we had just before passed over. 

“* At last we came to the end of this crest, and found ourselves at the base 
of our last difficulty. Fancy the dome of St. Paul’s magnified to about five 
times its actual size, slightly flattened on the top, and converted by the 
hand of a magician into a compact mass of rock, with a coating of ice and 
snow laid over it all except at the upper part, where jagged rocks protrude 
from the central substance through the icy crust. Fancy now a thin slice, 
broader at the bottom than at the top, where it becomes a mere rough edge, 
cut right out of the middle of the whole dome, and placed with the icy side 
towards you ; and I believe you will have a tolerably faithful notion of the 
Héchste Spitze, at the foot of which we now stood.” 

A genuine mountain view, at least on the side opposite the as- 
cent, is always a sudden burst as the crest is crowned; and the 
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prospect from the highest peak of Monte Rosa was wonderfully 
extensive, looking over the Alps and Italy, and reaching, Mr. 
Hinchliff thinks, to the Mediterranean. But for the glowing de- 
scription in extenso the reader must consult the volume, 

e will find there a narrative not only of the ascent, but of 
several other expeditions of a similar if of a less extraordinary 
kind. There are also many walks, of a nature not remarkable 
for risk, or for exertion beyond that which every mountaineer 
must be prepared to undergo. These are varied and intermixed 
by notices of the people, the guides, the strangers the author oec- 
casionally met, and last, but not the least important on such oc- 
easions, the different inns and their accommodations. The book 
is the result of three long vacation-tours in Switzerland, taken 
less in the absolute order of time than in the form of a continuons 
narrative in the order which Mr. Hinchliff thinks best adapted 
for seeing Switzerland: and this mixed narrative is accomplished 
without affecting its unity. There are also some useful hints 
for tourists, as regards themselves and their outfit; so that the 
book forms a good guide as well as an interesting narra- 
tive. It is not every one, however, who is competent to these 
expeditions among the Alps, even if stopping short of such ascents 
as Mont Blane, Monte Rosa, and similar feats. A man requires at 
least average power of enduring fatigue, with some preliminary 
training. There is perhaps less real danger in the most tre- 
mendous-looking places to a man with good nerves improved by 
practice, than there is in merely a long steep walk to persons un- 
fitted for such a task, either by age, natural constitution, or disuse 
of severe exercise, 





VISCOUNTESS FALKLAND’S CHOW-CHOW.* 

Tne narrative of Lady Falkland’s experiences of India and In- 
dian life, during her husband’s government of Bombay, is a light, 
lively, and agreeable work. Her topics are not always very new,— 
as the ancient Fireworshipers and the modern Parsees, the caves 
of Elephanta, or several matters connected with the Mahratta 
history. There are also pretty copious quotations on these and 
similar topics, and from well-known authors to boot ; but they are 
made with such appropriateness to the matter in hand, and ‘such 
obvious good faith, that no appearance of bookmaking is visible. 
The external features of Bombay, which so instantly strike a per- 
son newly arrived as to have been often done since people took 
to combine expanded travel and diluted fiction under the title of 
‘‘sketches,” are also matters that might have been spared. In- 
dia, however, is a large field ; Lady Falkland’s position gave her 
advantageous opportunities of getting the best information on 
any subject that attracted her; and she saw many things, if she 
had not time to study them profoundly. Her pictures are fresh 
and pleasant, of the climate, country, and life of the hill region 
—for Bombay has its sanatarium during the dry season: so are 
the accounts of several tours to the Deccan and elsewhere, to- 
gether with visits of ceremony or kindness to native personages. 
There are also observations on many of the native tribes or castes, 
which being often derived direct from the people themselves, 
have a reality not always found in generalized descriptions by 
writers of a more professional stamp than Lady Falkland. The 
account of the palanquin-bearers, as told by one of the tribe to a 
friend and translated for her Ladyship, is a curious account of 
the customs, practices, and training of the men or rather tribe. 
The “Guinea worm” is an old subject enough, but there seems 
novelty in part of this account of it, probably because we are 
getting the pith of modern medical inquiry. 

““Among the mysteries of Indian disease, there are few more obscure 
than this Guinea worm—known by the natives as ‘narroo.’ A slight irri- 
tation is felt by the patient, generally in the leg or foot. The part swells 
and becomes very painful; after a while the end of a small transparent 
thread is seen under the skin. This thread is the Guinea worm. If in- 
jured or wrongly treated, extreme pain must be endured for many weeks 
before the worm is got rid of, and the part healed. European medical 
science is quite in fault in its treatment, and the most experienced of our 
medical men, when they discover the nature of the ailment, send at once 
for the nearest native barber, who knows even less of the scientific name of 
the disease than the English M.D., but he has wonderful patience and most 
delicate fingers. So he gets hold of the end of the transparent filament, and 
winds it on a feather or straw. Nothing will now avail but patience. Only 
an inch or two of the filament will come out daily, and the whole animal is 
often a couple of feet in length. If it breaks, a tedious abscess is the in- 
evitable result, but if the barber be skilful, and the patient not émpatient, 
the creature is generally extracted entire, and the place soon heals. 

*“*T have called it a ‘worm,’ and an ‘animal,’ but of its exact nature 
little is known; and that little is chiefly negative. The most scientific ob- 
servers with their microscopes and lenses can literally ‘ make neither head 
nor tail’ of it; no organs can be discovered in the transparent thread. The 
unhappy patient declares he can plainly feel it in continual and to him 
very painful movement; but no such motion is visible to the doctor’s eye, 
either before or after the filament is extracted. Still it seems generally 
agreed among the learned that it és an animal. How it got into the body 
and under the skin of the human victim, is a still greater mystery. The 
natives attribute its origin to the water; and in this Englishmen of science 
seem to concur, for it is generally found to affect people only in the neigh- 
bourhood of particular wells. But then the mode in which it transfers itself 
from the water to the body of the human being is very obscure. One person 
brings numerous cases to prove that the worm gets into the skin when the pa- 
tient is bathing ; on which he is immediately met by as numerous instances to 
prove that it has attacked people who never wash. Another philosopher 
tries to show that it is swallowed ; on which he is met with cases of men who 
have been attacked though they never drank water. The only point on 
which ali seem to agree is, that very little is known of the animal or its 
mode of acting on the human frame. Horses sometimes suffer from it; and 
though it is more frequent among natives, it is no respecter of persons, for 
during my stay in India I heard of several cases among Europeans.” 

* Chow-Chow ; being Selections from a Journal kept in India, Egypt, and Syria. 
By the Viscountess Falkland. In two volumes. Published by Hurst and Blackett. 
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The best parts of the Indian journal are the observations on 
Anglo-Indian society. Lady Falkland came fresh to the subject, 
while her position and varied experience relieved her from the 
awe which waits upon young people who go out in a subordinate 
condition, and the prejudices that grow with time and habit. 
Material improvements Seee reached the East, but manners seem 
to be as ceremonious as they were in this country half a century 
ago. Nay, they are stricter. According to Lord Brougham, it 
was the etiquette at the Judges’ dinners in Sergeants’ Inn, for the 
Lord Chief to give the topic of conversation, like royalty, and no 
one presumed to continue the discussion when Ellenborough had 
summed-up. It does not appear, however, that an unlucky 
Puisne in ill-health was bound to see out the Lord Chief Justice. 

‘** In the cold season, in Bombay, there are more oo and balls 
than at any other time. The former are very much like dinners in Eng- 
land, except that there is the punka to cool one ; the room is better lighted, 
and there is a very great number of servants in attendance, and more space 
allotted for each guest here than in Europe. The ladies at Bombay are 
more tenacious of their rank than we are in England. A ‘ burrah bibi’ (a 
great lady) or wife of a gentleman high in the East India Company’s ser- 
vice is a very great person indeed. Of course, the women going into and 
leaving the diningroom take precedence according to the rank of their hus- 
bands, as they do in Europe; but I was at first surprised that at the end of 
the evening no one moved to go away till she whose husband held the high- 
est official position rose to depart. This was not the case at balls, for per- 
haps the burrah bibi might be very young, fond of dancing, and therefore 
stay late, which it would not suit an older dame to do. 

“ T once saw a lady, far from well, after a dinner-party at Government 
House, and wishing very much to go home, who, on my urging her to do 
80, hesitated, because another person in company—the wife of a man of 
higher official rank than her own husband—did not seem disposed to move. 
I took the opportunity of impressing on the poor sufferer that the sooner this 
custom was eben through the better. However, she did not like to in- 
fringe it, and so she sat on. 

***On the other side of India,’ I hear that the feeling on points of eti- 
quette is even more strict. ‘The ladies carry their burrah bibi-ship into the 
steamers when they go to England. My informant travelled home with 
several from Calcutta, and they did not forget on board a ship the relative 
rank they had held on shore. “My friend endeavoured in vain to persuade 
them that whatever their social importance might be in the ‘city of pa- 
laces,’ they would be but ‘ small folk’ in London, “= 

** But it is not only the ladies who are thus particular as to position, 
The gentlemen are not always exempt from the same weakness. An officer 
in the Queen’s service, the son of a Peer, and holding an appointment under 
the East India Company, came out from England with an officer of the 
Company's army, they were both of the same grade of rank, but it happened 
that on leaving England the Queen’s officer had taken precedence at dinner, 
On reaching Aden, the first place belonging to the East India Company, the 
Company’s officer said to the other, ‘ Now, sir, I take rank of you ; which 
he did in virtue of his very slight seniority as a military man, (family rank 
not being recognized in the service of the East India Company in their do- 
minions,) and actually displaced my friend at table.” 

Conversation flags in Bombay from narrowness in the range of 
topics, or more properly from their interests not being our in- 
terests. An Anglo-Indian transported to a country-town, or even 
to a genuine English club-house, might equally complain of their 
topies ; and all that could be said would be that English subjects 
were more imperial and Anglo-Indian provincial. The closing 
part of the following extract is beyond a joke. Brief as the notice 
1s, it is one of the most scandalous expositions of routine we ever 
met. Who can wonder at Cabul massacres, or Delhi mutinies, or 
anything else that is evil, when such are the results of the system, 

** The topics of conversation are generally local in their nature. Those 
who have passed perhaps twenty or thirty pee: in India have lost much of 
their interest in the ‘ courts, camps, and cabinets’ of Europe; and the 
younger members of society have all their hopes and expectations centered in 
the country to which their future belongs. It is therefore natural that who 
is to be the new councillor, or who has the vacant collectorate, or who is 
the newly-appointed Chief Secretary, should be subjects of greater interest 
than whether Lord Palmerston will lose his election, or who is to be the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 

‘““T knew in Bombay an old officer, who had been at least forty years ab- 
sent from Europe, during which time he had served his country well in a 
military capacity, had been in many climates, and seen many countries, 
His face was like a map: here you could see a corner of Sierra Leone, there 
you could trace a bit of Canada, and here was Bermuda, Lis career was 
engraven on his face. 

**T happened once to mention to him a great event which had lately 
taken place in Europe. He stared at me, and said, ‘ I know nothing at all 
about it.’ 

** Not discouraged, I started another topie connected with public affairs 
in England ; when I received a decided check by his answering, ‘ I take no 
interest at all in it.’ I still hoped to rouse him from such a state of apathy, 
and spoke of the admirable speech of some well-known politician ; when to 
this he calmly replied, ‘ I know nothing at all about him.’ 

** This person belonged quite to the ‘old school.’ People now ‘run 
home,’ as it is called, oftener, get their ideas brushed up, and, what is far 
better, bring out new ones with them. ’ 

“It is seldom that members of the Company’s service remain so long in 
India, but worn-out Queen’s officers are occasionally sent there from our 
Colonies by the authorities at home. Of this last class was my friend above 
mentioned. I afterwards knew an ancient general officer, who was ap- 
pointed to a command in India: he was nearly blind and deaf, and, though 
the ‘ pink’ of courtesy and an amiable man, distinguished, moreover, as a 
soldier in earlier life, of course could no longer be active in the discharge of 
his military duties. His aides-de-camp were for ever occupied in prevent- 
ing his falling over the footstools in the drawingroom when he went out to 
dinner. He was not exactly ‘ the right man in the right place.’ ”’ 

The journal relating to Egypt and the Holy Land is not upon 
the whole so fresh-looking or interesting as the part which treats 
of India. The countries have been more thoroughly exhausted 
in every point of view. Lady Falkland had not the same advan- 
tages as when she was the ‘‘ Governor's lady,” except in such 
social matters as gaining access to harems. The feminine obser- 
vation which tells well on the actual life of India is not so happy 
applied to the past, of Egypt especially, where one must see wit 
the mind as well as the eye. The social sketches are still the 
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little, we fear, for the regeneration of the East. Paris engrafted 
upon Cairo or Constantinople will furnish but poor fruit. 

“During this scene, a young man about seventeen years of age entered 
the room. The lady presented him to me as her son. He was a short, very 
stout, round, fat-faced youth, with small eyes, a smaller nose, and a still 
smaller mouth, and a little round chin, which he held constantly in the air. 
I could just trace a faint likeness to his lovely mother; but it was a sad 
caricature. He seated himself by me, and began a most energetic, animated 
conversation in French. I soon learned he had been long at Paris, where 
many young men of family now go from Egypt for their education. 

“ His mother, on the other side of me, looked at him in silent admiration, 
though she did not understand one word he said ; and it was very strange to 
sit between the mother and son. The first realizing all one has heard of 
Eastern customs and manners, which are the same as those of three hundred 
years ago ; while the son, aware his country was behind European nations in 
all respects, was panting for emancipation from these very customs. He 
told me he was extremely ‘ bored’ in Cairo. ‘Il n’ya pas de société ici, 
madame ; point de whisk (whist).’ He then rattled on about his happy life 
in Paris. In vain I tried to smooth matters, and make him see the ‘ bright 
side’ of Cairo. He evidently looked down on his country, and wanted re- 
forms. Here I had before me a specimen of ‘ young Egypt’ ; and I thought 
what a pity it was to send youths out of the country to be half-civilized, 
when they must return and conform, during the rest of their lives, to the 
demi-barbarous customs of their own land. The poor young man’s love of 
his conntry did not increase when he was suddenly informed he must at 
once leave the apartment. 

** ‘Madame,’ said he, ‘il faut que je quitte la chambre—chez nous les 
messieurs et les dames n’osent pas rester danslaméme chambre. I] y a une 
dame qui arrive et qui desire entrer ici pour voir ma mére—et moi, je suis 
—_ le quitter la chambre. Ah! nous tenons cette coutume des anciens 

recs. 

**T did not know how the custom originated, but I thought it rather hard 
to put it on the Greeks. 

**As soon as he had left, the Egyptian or rather Turkish lady came in. 
She was an ancient lady, tall, stately, and most particularly ugly. I thought 
the young man might have remained after all, as the visitor was by no 
means dangerous,”’ 





NEW NOVELS." 

Ar all times authors have probably been prone to substitute the 
mere ars scribendi for the more solid requisites of plan and mate- 
rials; but of late years a whole class of novelists have sprung up 
with whom writing is a main characteristic. Other suilex no 
doubt, are to be found in their productions. Some have a moral 
or social theory to work out; others have a certain narrow, one- 
sided observation of life to exhibit; some deal in art, or science, 
or theology; but they take to novel-writing less from any natu- 
ral impulse than the tendency in many persons to strive and imi- 
tate what strikes them, or from a mere bell-wether disposition to 
follow the fashion. A few of the writers we have in our eye ex- 
hibit very considerable ‘‘graphic’”’ powers; nearly all ‘ write 
well,” as it is called; but they seem to have no idea of genuine 
prose fiction—that is, a series of probable events ——— in the 
form of an interesting story, carried on by actors dramatically de- 
veloped, and containing broad views of life from which some lesson 
may be gathered. 

The tale of Guy Livingstone is a novel of this class, and 
mainly depends upon its writing. This writing is undoubtedly 
very powerful. Whether the author undertakes to express a 
sentiment or opinion, to paint a character or describe a scene, his 
ideas, whatever they may be, are vividly presented. He has 
also, apparently, a knowledge of life of a ‘‘fast” kind, in uni- 
versities, bachelor parties, the field, and equivocal fashionables 
abroad and at home. The book, however, is rather a series of 
scenes, not always introduced with much purpose or connexion, 
than the story of a novel. Nor is there much of homogeneity in 
the author’s mind, beyond his power of writing. The idea ot the 
hero seems taken from the wonder-working Mr. Pelham, with a 
change of character from the effeminate fop to the man of physi- 
eal strength conjoined with intellectual power ; which is accord- 
ing to the taste of the present generation, An ‘ idea,” perhaps a 
blemish of Kingsley, may be traced in Guy Livingstone, that 
seems to associate manliness of character with loose living. 
Disraeli, however, reappears more strongly in this tale than any 
other novelist. There is that writer’s insensibility to any other 
moral sense than is found in the outskirts of ‘‘the world” ; 
and his morbid taste for the exhibition of equivocal society,— 
gamblers, adventurers, et id genus omne, with the inflated taste 
which cannot rest satisfied with the true or even the extraordinary, 
but must exaggerate the naturally wonderful imto the morally 
impossible. 

he story of Guy Livingstone is told by his friend Frank Ham- 
mond, from the time when Guy protects Hammond on his first 
arrival at a public school, till he Guy injures his spine and dies, 
from a daring leap on a marvellous one. His career involves 
life at school and college; a fashionable or sporting career as a 
Guardsman ; a betrothal, which is broken off by the lady through 
Livingstone’s want of principle; his rage, or whatever else it ma 
be called, which he tries to overcome by riotous living; the deat 
of the lady, and Guy’s sorrow. There are a few collateral mat- 
ters, and among them the murder of Guy’s friend Charley For- 
rester; a crime which the hero pursues somewhat after the 
fashion of a similar conception in b. Tham, but if possible with 
more melodramatic unlikelihood. 

In the delineation of the various scenes which Guy’s career 
occasions, there is always force, and sometimes effect. Of a par- 
ticular kind of truth, such truth as reporters write when de- 
seribing a thrilling incident or anything else that must be made 
the most of, there is a good deal, presented with far more literary 
power than “ our own correspondents” attain. Of that higher 


eee. 
truth which exhibits the type ofa whole class yet retains the par- 
ticular individuality, there is little trace, either because the 
writer conceives his creations yee ar i fancy, not 
observation, or because he only exhibits single parts instead of a 
whole, or from his morbid turn for melodramatic effect. This 
last fault is visible throughout, but more especially in the hero, 
who is a perfect nonsuch. Flirtation, wine, hunting, fighting, 
everything which he tries, he not only succeeds in, but “ the 
rest are nowhere.” Here he is in a Town and Gown fight, from 
which he has just rescued his friend and biographer. 

“* Suddenly the mélée seemed to converge to one point—the mid-eddy, as 
it were, of the whirlpool; then came a lull, almost a hush ; and then fifty 
strong arms, indiscriminately of town and gownsmen, were locked to keep 
the ground, while a storm of voices shouted for ‘ A ring!’ 

‘In that impromptu arena two men stood face to face, under the full glare 
of the gas-lamps: one was Guy Livingstone; the other a denizen of the 
Potteries, yclept ‘ Burn’s Big’un,’ who had selected B—— as his training- 
quarters, in preparation for his fight to come off in the ensuing week, with 
the third-best man in England, for 100/. a side. 

“They made a magnificent contrast. Guy, apparently quite composed, but 
the lower part of his face set stern and pitiless; an evil light in his eyes, 
showing how the gladiator in his nature was roused ; his left hand swaying 
level with his hip; all the weight of his body resting on the right foot ; his 
lofty head thrown back haughtily; his guard low. ‘The professional, three 
inches shorter than his adversary, but a rare model of brute strength ; his 
arms and neck, where the short jersey left them exposed, clear-skinned and 
white as a woman’s, through the perfection of his training ; his hair cropped 
close round a low retreating forehead ; his thick lips parted ina savage grin, 
meant to represent a smile of confidence. So they stood there, fitting 
champions of the races that have been antagonistic for four thousand years 
—Patrician and Proletarian. 

‘* Suddenly there was a commotion at one corner of the ring, and I saw a 
small bullet-headed man, with a voice like a fractious child, striving frantic- 
ally to force his way through. ‘Don’t let ’em fight!’—he screamed out 
“it’s robbery, I tell you. ‘There’s hundreds of pounds on him for Thurs- 
day next. I’m his trainer; and I daren’t show him with a scratch on him !” 

‘A great roar of laughter answered his entreaties, and twenty arms thrust 
the little man back: but his interesting charge seemed to ponder and hesi- 
tate, when a drawling nasal voice spoke from the opposite corner—‘ Ah, 
you’re right; take him away ; don’t show his white feather till you’re druv 
to it.’ That turned the wavering scale. The Big’un ground his teeth with 
a blasphemy, and set-to. 

“T need not go through the minutiew of the fight: it was all one way. 
The professional did his best, and took his punishment like a glutton; but 
he could do nothing against the long reach of his adversary, who stopped 
and countered as coolly as if he had only the gloves on. 

“It was the beginning of the sixth round; our champion bore only one 
mark, showing where a tremendous right-hander had almost come home—a 
cut on his Jower lip, whence the bright Norman blood was flowing freely. I 
will not try to describe the hideous changes that ten minutes had wrought in 
his opponent’s countenance; but I think I was not the only spectator who 
felt a thrill of fear mingling with disgust as the Big’un made his despair- 
ing effort, and fought his way in to the terrible ‘ half-arm rally.’ In truth, 
there was something unearthly and awful in the sight of the maimed and 
mangled Colossus; his huge breast heaving with wrath and pain ; his one 
unblinded eye glaring unutterably ; his crushed lips churning the crimson 
foam. It was the last rush of the Cordovan bull goaded to madness by pica- 
dor and chulo: but Guy’s fatai left met him, straight, unyielding as the 
blade of the matador; twice he reeled back well-nigh stunned; the third 
time he dropped his head cleverly, so as to avoid the blow, and grappled. 
For some seconds the two were locked together, undistinguishably ; then we 
saw Guy’s right hand, never used till then save as a guard, rise and fall 
twice, with a dull, smashing sound, which was bad to hear ; then the huge 
form of the prize-fighter was whirled up unresistingly over his antagonist’s 
hip, and fell crashing down at his feet, a heap of blind, senseless, bleeding 
humanity. 

““*Time!’ You must call louder yet before he will hear, and lance a 
vein in the throat before he will answer. * _ ® * * 

‘* How we revelled on that night of victory! especially when Guy, after 

necessary ablutions and change of raiment, joined us, calm and self-possessed 
as ever; only slightly swelled about the lower lip, and a dark red flush on 
his forehead. He had satisfactory accounts of his adversary; the said ami- 
able individual having so far recovered, under the surgeon’s hands, as to 
swear thrice—‘ quite like hisself,’ the messenger said—and to call for cold 
brandy-and-water.” 
We are something like Lord St. Leonards in having slender 
faith in amateurs. It is undoubtedly possible that such a one 
may triumph over a professional, be the business in hand what it 
may; but it is scarcely within the range of possibility that the 
amateur bruiser should beat the artist in so short a space of time 
with so little ‘* punishment” himself, 








Although there is more than writing in Zhe Dead Secret of 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, yet writing is the prominent point. Indeed, 
the story seems planned to admit of the minute delineation which 
attracts the attention of the reader, more than the story itself. 
Hence, the composition has not the force and rapidity of the pre- 
vious novel; the manner resembling that which Dickens made so 
widely popular, though it was originated by Douglas Jerrold. 
The incident or action is kept waiting for a description of the 
lace where it occurs or the agents by whom it is performed. 
Pet characters, too, are introduced by Mr. Collins, who exhibits 
their peculiarities while the reader wishes to get on. This writing 
is exceedingly well done; delicate, painstaking, and truthful in 
effect. It is, however, better adapted to periodical publication, 
where the reader, knowing that he cannot have the complete story, 
makes up his mind to the delay, and will more patiently dwell 
upon details than where the whole is ready before him in a book. 
The “‘ Dead Secret” is this. The wife of a naval officer is 
anxious for a child, to retain her husband’s thorough affection, 
Captain Treverton being very fond of children, During one of 
his voyages, Mrs. Treverton passes off a child of her maid as her 
own. This she is able to do, from the girl’s betrothed lover having 
been accidentally killed in a mine, and the proposition of her mis- 
tress is the only chance of hiding her shame. On her deathbed, 
Mrs, Treverton compels Sarah Leeson to write an account of the 





* Guy Livingstone ; or “* Thorough.” Published by Parker and Son. 
The Dead Secret, By Wilkie Collins, Published by Bradbury and Evans, 








substitution, which she herself signs; and, after swearing Sarah 
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not to destroy the paper or take it away from the house, dies be- 
fore she can impose the third oath, which would have rendered 
both the former ones useless—that she shall give the paper to her 
master. Sailing very closely to the wind, Sarah hides the paper 
where she thinks it will never be found, and then runs away. 

All this is presented in most elaborate detail; but the reader is 
left in the dark as to the secret, till it is discovered many years 
afterwards, when Rosamond Treverton, or rather Leeson, has mar- 
ried Leonard Frankland. The mystery in the early part, its long 
suspense, and the little result that follows when it is explained, 
militate against the interest of the book as a narrative, and fix 
the attention upon the workmanship of successive scenes. If this 
workmanship were less good than it is, Zhe Dead Secret would 
be tedious oe. As it is, the different characters with their 
Para peculiarities, the affection of Rosamond and 
Leonard, the anxieties of Sarah Leeson, who comes into contact 
with her daughter and grandchild under another name, maintain 
an interest though not of a very enchaining kind. 

The scenes are rather of a sustained than a forcible nature, 
done more by minute painting than by broad strokes. The fol- 
lowing is a sequence to Rosamond’s discovery, and is a good 
general illustration of the generic difference between the character 
of man and woman. 

““* Yes, Rosamond, the worst is over ; but we must not forget that there 
may be hard trials still to meet.’ 

“ ¢ Hard trials, love ? To what trials do you refer » 

“© Perhaps, Rosamond, I overrate the courage that the sacrifice demands ; 
but, to me at least, it will be a hard sacrifice of my own feelings to make 
strangers partakers in the knowledge of the secret that we now possess.’ 

** Rosamond looked at her husband in astonishment. ‘ Why need we tell 
the secret to anyone ?’ she asked. 

*** Assuming that we can satisfy ourselves of the genuineness of that 
letter,’ he answered, ‘ we shall have no choice but to tell the secret to 
strangers. You cannot forget the circumstances under which your father 
—under which Captain Treverton——’ 

** *Call him my father,’ said Rosamond sadly. ‘ Remember how he loved 
me, and how I loved him, and sey ‘ my father,’ still.’ 

“**T am afraid I must say ‘ Captain Treverton’ now,’ returned Leonard, 
‘ or Ishall hardly be able to explain simply and plainly what it is very ne- 
cessary that you should know. Captain Treverton died without leaving a 
will. His only property was the purchase-money of this house and estate ; 
and you inherited it as his next of kin——’ 

“* Rosamond started back in her chair and clapsed her hands in dismay. 
‘Oh, Lenny,’ she said simply. ‘I have thought so much of you, since I 
found the letter, that I never remembered this !’ 

“« «Tt is time to remember it, my love. If you are not Captain Treverton’s 
daughter, you have no right to one farthing of the fortune that you possess ; 
and it must be restored at once to the person who ¢s Captain Treverton’s next 
of kin—or, in other words, to his brother.’ 

“To that man!’ exclaimed Rosamond. ‘To that man who isa stranger 
tous, who holds our very name in contempt! Are we to be made poor that 
he may be made rich ? : 

‘«* We are to do what is honourable and just, at any sacrifice of our own 
interests and ourselves,’ said Leonard Gonky. ‘I believe, Rosamond, that 
my consent, as your husband, is necessary, according to the law, to effect 
this restitution. If Mr. Andrew Treverton was the bitterest enemy I had 
on earth, and if the restoring of this money utterly ruined us both in our 
worldly circumstances, I would give it back of my own accord to the last 
farthing ; I would give it back without an instant’s hesitation—and so 
would you !’ 

** The blood mantiled in his cheeks as he spoke. Rosamond looked at him 
admiringly in silence. * Who would have him less proud,’ she thought 
fondly, * when his pride speaks in such words as those!’ 

** © You understand now,’ continued Leonard, ‘ that we have duties to 

rform which will oblige us to seek help from others, and which will there- 
‘ore render it impossible to keep the secret to ourselves. If we search all 
England for her, Sarah Leeson must be found. Our future actions depend 
upon her answers to our inquiries, upon her testimony to the genuineness of 
that letter. Although I am resolved beforehand to shield myself behind no 
technical quibbles and delays—although I want nothing but evidence that 
is morally conclusive however legally imperfect it may be—it is still im- 
possible to proceed without seeking advice immediately. The lawyer who 
always managed Captain Treverton’s affairs, and who now manages ours, is 
the proper person to direct us in instituting the search ; and to assist us, if 
necessary, in making the restitution.’ 

** ¢ How quietly and firmly you speak of it, Lenny! Will not the aban- 
doning of my fortune be a dreadful loss to us >’ 

‘«* We must think of it as a gain to our consciences, Rosamond ; and must 
alter our way of life resignedly to suit our altered means. But we need 
speak no more of that until we are assured of the necessity of restoring the 
money. My immediate anxiety, and your immediate anxiety, must turn 
now on the discovery of Sarah Leeson—no! on the discovery of your mother ; 
I a learn to call her by that name, or I shall not learn to pity and for- 

ve her.’ 

a Rosamond nestled closer to her husband’s side, ‘ Every word you say, 
love, does my heart good,’ she whispered, laying her head on his shoulder,” 





RUSKIN’S ELEMENTS OF DRAWING." 

Ir is tolerably well known in London, that Mr. Ruskin has been 
engaged since the foundation of the Working Men’s College, in 
teaching a drawing-class there, which has already reached a high 
average of proficiency. In recommending a course of study ‘to 
beginners,” he speaks, therefore, with the authority of a practised 
drawing-master, as well as with that which his knowledge of 
nature, combined with critical perception and power, confer upon 
his general art-teaching. 

The course of study here laid down, however, is not the same 
which is pursued at the Working Men’s College. There, under 
the master’s immediate eye, the pupil begins at once by copying 
solid form; here, with no check but the written book, he begins 
by filling in a ruled square space with crossed lines, simply as an 
exercise in producing smooth tint; and a good deal of such kind 
of work, for purposes of tinting and gradation, ensues,—including 
the copying from letters of the alphabet,—before the learner is 

* The Elements of Drawing: in three Letters to Beginners. By John Ruskin, 


M.A., Author of “‘ Modern Painters,” &c, With Illustrations, drawn by the Au- 
thor, Published by Smith, Elder, and Co, 


permitted, in ‘Exercise 6,” to go to Nature herself and map out 
a study of ramification, Neither is this method set up as ‘ abso- 
lutely the best,” but only the best which the author’s present 
experience enables him to offer to “an isolated student.” The 
chief object of the teaching is to secure steady and keen percep- 
tion of natural objects; and the chief dogma upon which the me- 
thod is based is that, since all objects present themselves to the 
natural eye unsophisticated by the experience of results, as 
spaces of flat colour bounded by other such spaces, brighter or 
darker, it is indispensably necessary to represent local colour by 
its equivalents in light and shade, even from the very earliest 
attempts at drawing. The consequence is, that there is no such 
thing here as a course of outline-drawing, preliminary to a course 
of light and shade drawing; the only exercise in single outline 
being given to insure accuracy of eye and hand in the other ex- 
ercises. Ofcourse, the teacher being Mr. Ruskin, al! “‘ masterli- 
ness” in the scholar, all “‘freedom” in the hand which is under 
constraint both of inaptitude and of discipline, is stringently pro- 
hibited. The strenuous injunction is, ‘‘ Draw what you see as 
you see it, cautiously and persistently, and never attempt what 
you have not prepared yourself to struggle with.” The first two 
aan on First Practice, and on Sketching from Nature, enforce 
these rules; and we have no doubt that a careful adherence to 
them will insure delicate observation and competent power of 
handling. The rules are clearly and fully laid down ; the earlier 
exercises sometimes apparently odd or trifling, but always con- 
ducive to the end by simple and unembarrassing means. 

The third Letter is on Colour and Composition. Here Mr. 
Ruskin enters more into speculation and theory; his own strong 
individuality, though equally marked from the first, coming out 
with greater breadth and fullness of scope. The laws of composi- 
tion which he states and illustrates are those of Principality, Re- 
petition, Continuity, Curvature, Radiation, Contrast, Interchange, 
Consistency, and Harmony. This part of the book evinces, as 
strongly as anything which he has written, the unresting activity 
of his own mind, which discerns a principle and a determinate 
order where others see only a simple result of fact ; often in mat- 
ters where others, after all he has to say, and all the richness of 
perception, fancy, and illustration, with which he says it, persist 
in seeing the fact and no more, and discredit or remain indifferent 
to the principle. We cannot discuss here whether he is right or 
wrong; but we may express our conviction that many minds 
which fail or refuse to go along with him in these matters are not 
the less capable of a healthy love of nature and sincere apprecia- 
tion of art,—and indeed, that it requires a mind of a peculiarity 
akin to his own to accept freely and amply, even without pursu- 
ing or originating, the lines of thought which he traces out. 

To be entertaining is a great giftin a writer. This gift Mr. 
Ruskin possesses preéminently—more than any other writer of 
the day if we except perhaps Carlyle. A book on the elements 
of drawing, addressed to beginners, with rigid details, and exact 
precepts to “‘ get a shilling cake of Prussian blue, and dip the end 
of it in water so as to take up a drop,” &c. &c., might seem un- 
promising in respect of entertainment to grown readers, who have 
no intention to learn drawing; but it is not so. The whole vo- 
lume is full of liveliness, extended thought which points in fifty 
different directions at once, and pleasant writing, now naive even 
to boyishness, now grave to earnestness, now stately in its elo- 
quent and inciting march. We might pick out for quotation a 
score of passages more picturesque than the following (from the 
preface) on the degree of value attributable to perspective ; but 
this is telling by the directness with which it catches hold of 
the central facts of the question, and we prefer it as containing 
some important and characteristic teaching which our flying 
glance at the purport of the book had not enabled us to notice, 

‘One task of some difficulty the student will find I have not imposed 
upon him—namely, learning the laws of perspective. It would be worth 
while to learn them if he could do so easily; but without a master’s help, 
and in the way perspective is at present explained in treatises, the difficulty 
is greater than the gain, for perspective is not of the slightest use except 
in rudimentary work. You can cow the rounding line of a table in per- 
spective, but you cannot draw the sweep of a sea bay; you can foreshorten 
a log of wood by it, but you cannot foreshorten an arm. Its laws are too 
= and few to be applied to any subtile form ; therefore, as you must 

earn to draw the subtile forms by the eye, certainly you may draw the 
simple ones. No great painters ever trouble themselves about perspective, 
and very few of them know its laws ; they draw everything by the eye, and, 
naturally enough, disdain in the easy parts of their work rules which can- 
not help them in difficult ones. It would take about a month’s labour to 
draw imperfectly by laws of perspective what any great Venetian will draw 
wep f in five minutes, when he is throwing a wreath of leaves round a 

ead or bending the curves of a pattern in and out among the folds of 
drapery. It is true that when perspective was first discovered everybody 
amused themselves with it, and all the great painters put fine saloons and 
arcades behind their madonnas, merely to show that they could draw in 
perspective; but even this was generally done by them only to catch the 
public eye, and they disdained the perspective so much, that though the 
took the greatest pains with the circlet of a crown or the rim of a crysta 
cup in the heart of their picture, they would twist their capitals of columns 
and towers of churches about in the background in the most wanton way, 
wherever they liked the lines to go, Ys. so only they left just perspective 
enough to please the public. In modern days, I doubt if any artist among 
us, except David Roberts, knows so much perspective as would enable him 
to draw a Gothic arch to scale at a given angle and distance. Turner, 
though he was Professor of Perspective to the Royal Academy, did not know 
what he professed, and never, as far as I remember, drew a single building 
in true perspective in his life ; he drew them only with as much perspective 
as suited him. Prout also knew nothing of perspective, and twisted his 
buildings, as Turner did, into whatever shapes he liked. I do not justif 
this, and would recommend the student at least to treat perspective wit 
common civility, but to pay no court to it.” 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 
Letters from “ Latitudes ; being some Account of a Voyage in the Schooner- 


SUPPLEMENT. 


facts he is adducing, as merely to establish the Colonel’s own views, 
The book is written with vigour, or perhaps smartness, 


A Popular History of British Crustacea. 


By Adam White, Assistant, 
Zodlogical Department, 


British Museum.—Another of Mr. Lovel] 


Yacht Foam, O.M. to Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spi % 56. , ; > “ “ 

Lord Dufferin. dunes agen, as Rpanegen, BI By | Reove s popular handbooks of natural history, or the young naturalist’s 
Cuthbert St. Elme, M.P.; or Passages in the Life of a Politician. In three | Companion to the country and sea-side. The British Crustacea is in- 

volumes. tended to exhibit the characteristics of “upwards of four hundred 


Brimelsea ; or Character the Index of Fate. 1n two volumes. 

Chow-Chow ; being Selections from a Journal kept in India, Egypt, and Syria. 

By the Viscountess Falkland. In two volumes. 

The Elements of Drawing; in three Letters to Beginners. By John Ruskin, 

as Author of ** Modern Painters.” With Illustrations drawn by the Au- 
or. 


Memoirs of the late Colonel S. H. Armine Mountain, C.B., &e. Edited 
Mrs. Armine S. H. Mountain.—The subject of this biography was a 
plous-minded soldier, who did good service in the Chinese and Scinde 
wars, and among other appointments became Adjutant-General of the 
Queen’s Forces in India. For his advancement he was no doubt in- 
debted to his soldierly zeal, his long experience, and a facility in ac- 
quiring languages; but perhaps his connexions had some influence. The 
Bishop of Quebec was his father; he had many influential friends, 
and apparently not the least among them was Astley Cooper. The great 
surgeon, then in attendance upon the deathbed of the Commander-in- 
chief, appears from this letter to have had something to do with Captain 
Mountain’s majority. 

“* After my letter of last week, it is with singular pleasure that I com- 
municate what happened with H. R. H. the Duke of York today. Sir 
Herbert Taylor 4 ‘TL have the pleasure to tell you Mountain has his 
majority, and you will do right in thanking H. R. H.’ I went into his 
room and said, ‘ Sir, I thank you for your great kindness to Major Moun- 
tain. You will have gladdened the heart and added many years to the life 
of a widowed mother and most excellent gentlewoman, an will have con- 
ferred happiness upon a numerous and most respectable family.” H. R. H. 
wiped a tear from his eye, and said, ‘ I am glad of it, I am glad of it.’ 

** Yours, always most truly, AstLey Cooper.” 

Colonel Mountain was a man very amiable in the family, social, and 
military relations; and he held the pen of a ready writer. The greater 
portion of this volume consists of extracts from letters to his family or 
friends. They extend over a long period of time and a wide range of 
country ; but, referring to private matters, or to subjects that have been 
pretty well exhausted in various forms, they are more interesting to the 
friends of the late writer than to the public at large. 


Lifes Problems: Essays, Moral, Social, and Psychological.—Seven- 
teen papers on various topics connected with the individual or social in- 
terests of mankind ; as Law and Justice, Limits and Province of Govern- 
ment, Retribution Cumulative and Universal. The style, the treatment, 
the very cast of thought and style, recall some half-dozen publications 
of essays or dialogues published within some ten years past, of which 
“ Friends in Council ” may be considered a type. The author of Life's 
Problems indeed admits his “ indebtedness” to those works, and depre- 
cates the unfavourable comparison. The defects which comparison would 
evolve lie deeper than mere imitation. There may be kindred mind and 
studies, but the essays before us want the depth, the thought, the 
thoroughness, and we think the experience or at least the close observation 
of life, that characterized the works alluded to. The treatment of “ life's 
problems” is not exhaustive, and has often more of the merely speculative 
than the sagaciously practical. The book is rather one of occasional good 
thoughts than a continuously good work. 

The New Dance of Death, and Other Poems. By Charles Boner —This 
title is a misnomer. The poem has nothing to do with the old Dance of 
Death, as associated with the mediwval idea of Death seizing in turn 
upon every one without respect to persons. Mr. Boner’s ‘New Dance” 
is a sort of philosophical poem, intended to prove that Death is a visitor 
to be welcomed rather than dreaded. This idea is sought to be en- 
forced by instances ; but they do not establish the principle, because they 
relate to persons whose future is without hope and whose present is 
misery. Such are the single pictures of an ill-assorted husband foreed 
upon a wretched bride, or a deserted wife whose little child has perished 
from want, and to whom death is welcome ; while for more general in- 
stances we have the horrors of a slave-ship. There are other examples 
that sail nearer to the author’s principle; but they do not reach it. Ad- 
dison and Socrates do little more than illustrate Leigh Hunt's dictum, 
that ‘‘ men die because they cannot help it.” Death is undoubtedly a 
necessary evil—a debt that must be paid; but it is instinctively felt to be 
an evil, until life has been exhausted. 

The New Dance of Death is thoughtful and able ; but it is rather a 


species found in and around the British Islands”; the book being ren- 
dered a necessity, by the number of specimens discovered of late years, 
It only professes to be a compilation; and some of its most readable 
matter is honestly extracted, not reproduced, from the works of such 
descriptive naturalists as Gosse. The introduction, we think, would be 
improved by a fuller general account of the crustacea. The volume, as 
usual with Mr. Reeve’s publications, is copiously illustrated with co- 
loured plates. 


Recollections of Other Lands. By William Gibson, B.A.—These “‘ Re- 
collections” embrace journeys at various times throughout nearly the 
whole range of the modern grand tour; France, Italy, the Rhine and its 
bathing-places, Switzerland, Egypt, the Holy Land, with a run to Con- 
stantinople, and calls at the intermediate places that may be visited from 
Vigo to Athens. Paths so beaten required longer time than Mr. Gibson 
devoted to the task, and mote peculiar powers than he possesses, to im- 
part freshness or interest to his narratives. Here and there he makes a 
remark or picks up a characteristic cireumstance ; but the bulk of his 
book is commonplace. 


Wonderful Adventures of Mrs. Seacole in Many Lands, Edited by W 
J. S.—A cheap volume, narrating Mrs. Seacole’s various adventures 
from her birth in Jamaica till her return from the Crimea, including her 
experiences at Cruces and other places on the route to California, and the 
difficulties she encountered in England in getting to the Crimea. Mr. 
Russell of the Zimes writes a brief and hearty preface of recommendation. 

The Baths of Germany, France, and Switzerland, By Edwin Lee, M.D., &e. 
Third edition. Two volumes in one. 

An Introduction to Logical Science: being a reprint of the Article ‘ Logic ’* 
from the Eighth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. By William Spald- 
ing, A.M., Professor of Logie, &c., in the University of St. Andrews. 

Within and Without: a Dramatic Poem. By George Macdonald. Second 
edition, 


Violet ; or the Danseuse. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 
CONCLUDING SUMMARY. 

We have already made the tour of the Academy rooms, noticing the 
principal Works; but several remain here and there upon which it was 
not convenient to dwell at first, but which ought not to be finally 
passed in silence. 
Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, Mr. Madot, and others, supply Shaksperian 
scenes. ‘ The Duke Orsino and Viola” is one of the most tender and 
harmoniously subdued works which the former has produced. Viola cer- 
tainly is a palpable woman—a gentle and modest one; but the general 

arrangement, with the Duke resting in a garden-seat, is above common- 
place or stageiness, and the soothing shade of the close park-trees is in 
keeping with the sentiment. ‘ Slender’s Wooing of Anne Page” is 
only a tolerable version ef the interview, by Mr. Madot, yet showing 
some comic point which is not pushed to caricature. ‘“ Bottom” in the 
character of Pyramus is Mr. Marks’s grotesque of the present year. 
There does not appear to have been much attempt at presenting a real 
abstract of the Shaksperian character of Bottom; but the incongruity 
between the classical costume and the bottle-nose and sordid style raises 
a grin, which may be all that the artist reckoned for. Mr. Wallis’s work 
not from but of Shakspere—‘ A Sculptor’sWork-shop, Stratford-on-Avon, 
A.D. 1617”*—is carefully thought and painted, rather than interesting: 
indeed, the value of the subject is in association, not in realization, so 
that it does not lend itself to pictorial treatment. 
Mr. Goodall, report says, has been about with Rosa Bonheur, and his 
style tells something of the fact; but it is only one /nack grafted on 
another, without the hardihood and truth of the lady’s work. The 
piquant Breton costumes, which nothing can make hacknied or tire- 
some, impart some attraction to his brace of contributions. Mr. Horsley 
takes empty subjects, and treats them emptily. Out of his six works, 
the only one which tells anything like a story is “ Hide and Seek— 
Found!” and that is a very foolish one; a would-be serenader disco- 
verod by his Saccharissa’s dog in the park, and laughed at for his pains. 





treatise turned into verse, with some poctical ornaments put on, than a 
poem in any true sense of the term. ‘The author wants the vivida vis, | 
the indescribable something that separates “the poet from the man of | 
rhymes.” Not that Mr. Boner is a mere rhymester; he has more sub- | 
stance than belongs to that personage ; indeed he has not the rhymester’s 
knack, but rather compels his thoughts into metre than expresses 
them in verse. 


Poems. By Edward Wilberforce and Edmund Forster Blanchard.— | 
This volume of miscellaneous pieces is chiefly characterized by a dexterity | 
in versifying and in the use of words. Of the two writers, Mr. Blanchard | 
exhibits more freshness and feeling ; something that has a resemblance to 
the poetical, though it may not be poetry. The pieces of Mr. Wilber- | 
force are the most numerous, and a few of them the most ambitious ; but 
they often exhibit a strange want of subject and purpose. ‘There is for 
example ‘‘ Don Juan, Canto Seventeen ”—a mere cento of poor persiflage ; | 
there is “‘ The Field’s Secret ’—a story without head or tail ; and the 
Sea Chase, from which one might have expected something really nau- | 
tical, breaks off before it is well begun. 


Rain and Rivers ; or Hutton and Playfair against Lycll and all Comers. 
By Colonel George Greenwood.—A geological controversial book touch- 
ing the formation of valleys. Colonel Greenwood maintains that Lyell 
is wrong in his theory that valleys have been formed beneath the sea 
before the land emerged from the ocean. He holds, on the other hand, 
that valleys were produced by “ rain and rivers” gradually washing 
away the rocks exposed to their influence and that of the atmosphere. 
The volume goes over the whole subject ; as much, however, to convict 
Lycll of error, from the opinions he is continually advancing, or the 





As a work of art, the fairest is ‘‘ Youth and Age.” ‘ Susannah”’ is a 
study, by no means interesting, but not unpleasing, of a half-nude figure 
by Mr. Tait; grossly misnamed, however, for the lady herself is Eng- 
lish, and accompanied by a modern lap-dog and a modern-Gothie bit of 
parapet. ‘ The Exile” of Mr. Gale—evidently intended for one of the 
French Republicans of our own day in a London garret—is exquisitely 
worked, and its subject realized with a simplicity of detail none the less 
significant; unfortunately, there is something of a theatrical pose in the 
figure. Mr. Cope’s “Pilgrim Fathers—Departure of a Puritan Family 
for New England”’—is the same composition as his fresco in the Parlia- 
ment Palace. Full of careful intention and well-directed resource, it yet 
stops short of being a stirring or impressive presentment of the —— 
It aims at homely strength rather than at that ‘historic dignity ” which 
so generally results in emptiness. ‘The only personage who tends to atti- 
tudinizing is the most conspicuous of all, ‘‘ Mr. Robinson” delivering 
the parting benediction: an alteration in this figure might do great 
things for the general effect of the work. ‘*Tartuffe at Supper” sur- 
passes most of the hard bright pictures which make the name of Mr. Egley 
more familiar than cherished at so many of our exhibitions: there is no- 
thing, however, to identify Tartuffe with “‘le pauvre homme” of Orgon. 
Perhaps the exhibition does not contain a picture more satisfactory, as 
far as it goes, than Mr. Robert Carrick’s ‘‘ Thoughts of the Future ” ; singu- 
larly competent and complete. In every respect it is ‘‘up to the mark,” 
and a high mark too; only there are two points in which a small work of 
this class, to be better than “satisfactory,” should always be above the 
mark—sentiment and colour; and Mr. Carrick, as his water-colours 
prove, can be a colourist. This is what makes Mr. Hook’s domestic pic- 
tures so delightful,—the ‘‘ Widow’s Son guing to Sea,” for instance; al- 
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though the sentiment here is of the quietest kind—the son’s face, indeed, | Pastures in Sussex” 


so quiet that one almost misses “the moistened eye, the trembling lip,” 
of the motto. Mr. Faed’s “‘ First Break in the Family ” is one of the best 
pictures he has exhibited in London—the father’s Scotch face and linger- 
ing glance especially ; would the artist but consent to sacrifice some paint- 
er’s dexterity for more of solid strength, he would have few competitors. 
“Bon Jour, Messieurs,” is about the pleasantest picture that ever came 
from Mr. Frank Stone. The cartful of French girls and women, nodding 
and smiling their recognition of the salute which they encounter on the 
road to market, are capitally fair and free ; and the glum driver, who by 
no means relishes so gleeful an exchange of courtesies, is excellent, and 
quite a Frenchman, ‘“ Margaret”’ at her spinning-wheel is a nice speci- 
men enough, with something of a German quality of painting, in sym- 
pathy with the subject. ‘The Arrest” is a careful and promising pic- 
ture by Mr. J. E. Hodgson, evidently with a good deal of story in it,— 
more, probably, than can well be conveyed to the eye without verbal ex- 
planation. ‘A Study” of a lady knitting, and “‘ Chiffonniers de Paris,” 
also promise good steady work from Mr. D. J. Ivall; and “ The Thieves 
Detected” is one of Mr. F. D. Hardy’s skilful interiors, with more sub- 
ject thanusual. ‘The Toyman” scarcely sustains the promise of Mr. 
Friston’s picture of last year ; or at least it shows that he has still much 
hard work to go through in the way of artistic practice before he can do 
full justice to his powers of unaffected observation. The same may be 
said of “ Buying a Dress,” by Mr. E. Davis; the executive weakness of 
which strikes one immediately, ‘and indisposes one for finding out how 
much genuine expression lies hampered under it. ‘ A Christmas Invi- 
tation”’—a little girl, dressed for ‘the party,’”’ holding forth a mistletoe 
bough—is painted by Mr. Smallfield with finish and brilliancy ; “‘ Darn- 
ing Stockings” is a quiet natural half-figure by Mr. W. Field; and Mr. 
Lidderdale gives an accurate piece of work in ‘ Savings’’—a boy count- 
ing his money. 

Each year shows a growing perception among women that art is one 
of the fields of work in which they may claim to share with men. 
Robbinson sinks her own individuality in an imitation of Mr. Maclise 
which must be condemned as servile. But for this, her ‘* Margaret and 





} 


Mrs. | 


Lizzy, with Pitchers at the Fountain’’—the scene from Faust which | 


Miss Howitt had already painted—would be an interesting work, the 
action and manner of Margaret being delicately and suggestively in- 
tended. 
deal of reality, and gives earnest of better things than itself. The scene 
is the interior of a printseller’s shop, to which a widow and her boy have 
brought some artistic essays, over which the master rubs his chin and 
shakes his ominous head. It is not very clear whether the boy or the 
mother is the artist; we presume the former, but he is almost too childish 
in that case. “The Daguerreotype,” by Miss A. E. Blunden, is real- 
looking, and studiously painted. The precise point of the subject may 
be surmised, but is left somewhat vague. ‘Our Housemaid” 1s a trifle 
for a lady like Miss Boyce, who requires no plea of sex to eke out praise 
with ; but what it has—ease and animation of expression—it has to the 
full. Miss L. Rayner’s interior, ‘The Brown Gallery, Knole,” is excel- 
lent, as usual. ~ ; 

Among the portraits to which we have not previously referred, may be 
mentioned Mr. Swinton’s ‘‘ Marchioness of Stafford ”’—graceful, but by 
no means a likeness; Mr. Boxall’s “ Portrait” (116) of a lady with a 
pure face, but a drapery which might stand for soap-suds as well as 
muslin; Mr. Reilly’s strong speaking head of “The Bishop of Jamaica” ; 
Mr. Tait’s “Dr. Lee, of Doctors’ Commons”—thoughtful and indi- 
vidual; Mr. George Landseer’s unmistakeable likeness of ‘Thomas 
Landseer, Esq.”; Mr. Richmond’s crayon heads of “John Ruskin, 
Esq.,” also unmistakeable, although with the peculiarities softened 
down’ and “Henry Drummond, Esq., M.P.’’; some very clever water- 
colours by Mr. Chalon; and two nice drawings by Mr. Lacratelle of “ A 
Lady and Daughter,” and “ The Sister.” 

“ The Cradle of the River” is one of those landscapes by which Mr. 
Redgrave is now so well known; fresh and pleasant to a certain extent, 


“Nameless and Friendless,” by Miss E. Osborn, has a good | 


however often repeated, but, now that we are accustomed to them and | 
look at them closely, somewhat deficient in strength and real depth of | 


study. 
tains, America,” opens a new field, with which we shall be glad to be- 
come far more familiar than art has made us hitherto. The “ Indian 
Summer” is the name given to that deceptive return of genial weather 
after autumn which ushers in the American winter with a wonderful pro- 
fusion of the richest foliage-hues, “ russet, and scarlet, and yellow.” The 
picture is too high up for complete examination, but it appears to realize 
the strange scene vividly,—the mists and sun-gleams playing mysteriously 
among the hills, and over the water which descends in a rippling sheet to 
the foreground. This is almost the first American landscape by an Ameri- 
can which we remember in a London exhibition. Mr. Oakes’s *‘ Carnar- 
von shire Hills, from Anglesea,” is an English scene with an analogous 
effect of mists in hill-country, very beautifully rendered, with that self- 
possessed power which can afford to do a thing completely and yet hold 
itself in reserve: and there is something of the same material again, with 
well-meant but immature detail, in Mr. W. Clayton’s ‘ Cloud-crowned 
—a Reminiscence of the Alps of Arrochar, Scotland.” The veritable Alps, 
in an arduous aspect earnestly attempted, appear in Mr. Brett’s ‘‘ Glacier 
of Rosenlaui” ; with which, as far as it can be seen, may be contrasted 
the Swiss views of Mr. Moore. Two accurate landscape-studies on a large 
scale, green, moist, and sparkling—* On the Dargle, County Wicklow,” 
by Mr. Burchett, and“ Russ, in the Dargle,” by Mr. Collier—evidence 
close community of study as well as scene. Mr. Maclure’s “ Venice” 
looks bright and airy. Of faithful detail Mr. Leader’s “ Stream from the 
Hills” is a strong and excellent example ; Mr, Evershed’s “ Evening, 
on the Rother, near Petworth,” a delicate one : Mr. Peel, with less of 
elaborate detail, has the same air of clear local truth in his ‘ Coast of 
Arran.” The “ Landscape and Cattle ” of Auguste Bonheur, less striking 
than many of his other works, has his firmness and character. In the 
water-colour department, are a pretty study of trees, “ from Nature,” by 
Mr. E. Gill; a solid and well-discriminated view, ** Pont Aber-Glaslyn, 
Carnarvonshire,” by Mr. Bowles; another pleasant “* Sketch from Nature” 
by Mr. J. H. Bradley, with water and a farm embosomed in foliage ; and 
a “ Slate Quarry, on the Groby Road, Groby, Leicestershire,” by Mr. 
Uwins—slight enough, but pure andrich incolour. The sunset cattle- 
piece of Mr. Sidney Cooper (513), not unlike one exhibited last year, has 
considerable force. With this may be named the animal-groups of Mr. 
Weekes junior and Mr. Willis—“ A Group in Belgium,” and “ Sunny 


Mr. Cropsey’s ‘* Indian Summer Morning in the White Moun- | 


; and for still life, the uncommonly good specimen 
of Mr. Duffield, and those of Messrs. Burcham and Hough. 

The noticeable architectural items are scanty. Mr. Cole exhibits the 
“Prize Design for the Memorial Church at Constantinople,” of which 
Mr. Burges is the architect, and which should prove an effective ex- 
ample of Italian Gothic. Mr. Street’s competitive ‘‘ West front of the 
Design” for the same building is of the Northern Gothic, and perhaps 
the better of the two, although the buttress-work gives it rather a squat 
look. His “ South-west View of Design for the proposed Cathedral at 
Lille, to which the second premium was awarded,” with its tall steeple- 
towers, looks grand in red and white. Mr. Scott's “Design for the 
Town-hall at Halifax” is rich and strong; though the “ Internal View” 
strikes us as somewhat laboured and taw Another vigorous- 
looking example of coloured Gothic is Mr. A. Bell's “South Front of 
Little Dalby Hall, Leicestershire.” The stilted pointed arches, tall and 
narrow, of Mr. Allen’s “Sanctuary of the proposed Cathedral Church, 
Lille,” give the interior a curious and impressive effect, characteristically 
ecclesiastic. 

Of the groups which remain for notice in the Sculpture-room, the only 
one which strikes us as possessing some spark of vitality is ‘The 
Mother’s Kiss,” by Mr. Weekes; where the close hug to lips and bosom 
is tender, and managed with sufficient graeefulness. ‘ The Young 
Naturalist,” by the same sculptor, now here in marble, is already per- 
fectly familiar to the eye. Mr. Baily’s ‘*‘ Adam Consoling Eve after the 
Evil Dream,” in which the one nude figure is seated on the knees of the 
other,—an arrangement difficult to treat harmoniously, and certainly not 
encountered here with success—has also been exhibited in plaster. _The 
bulky “Fox” of this sculptor, and the lean “Chatham” of Mr. Mac- 
dowell, are models for the statues in St. Stephen’s Hall; to which an 
added grace, at any rate, will scarcely be lent by either. Mr. Brodie’s 
bust of “ Alfred Tennyson” is not wanting in a certain plain dignity ; 
but is only moderate in likeness, and as a work of art earried but a very 
short way. ‘ Henry Wentworth Acland, M.D.,” is among the best male 
busts which Mr. Munro has produced; his bent is more towards female 
busts, however, and beauty combined with purity of expression has sat to 
him for that which appears as “ Beatrice.” Mr. Durant has found Miss 
Austen’s combination, “Sense and Sensibility,” in ‘ Mrs, Beecher 
Stowe”: Mr. Miller deals with “ Dr. Livingstone” in something of the 
strongly-marked picturesque manner of the late Mr. Park. Mr. Woolner’s 
bronze medallion of “ Alfred Tennyson” rivals, for dignity and truth, 
the marble bust from the same hand: “ Robert Browning” is piercingly 
keen and vivid; the downward-eyed “ Lady” richly and tenderly mo- 
delled. Careful marking of fact distinguishes some medallions contributed 
by Mr. Tupper; whose sound principle it evidently is not to embellish, 
but to study and represent. 





MARY QUEEN OF 8COTS. 

The -Archwological Institute have got up, in their rooms at No. 26 
Suffolk Street, a collection which will be as valuable and full of meaning 
to the instructed eye as it is curious and entertaining to that of the ordi- 
nary visitor. The collection consists of portraits and relics of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and of a few of the contemporaries most immediately 
connected with her story. 

If Mary sat for half the portraits here gathered together, fine art must 
have encroached sadly upon the demands of state and the seclusion of 
domestic life. Not to speak of the shoals of miniatures, engravings, &c., 
some half-hundred or upwards of oil-pictures of all orders and sizes, 
really or professedly genuine, or copies from the originals, attest what 
a “run” was made upon the beauty and the sorrows of the child, girl, 
woman, and matron. Different also as the poles asunder are the versions 
which art has left us, or which tradition has fathered upon the fair face. 
Great enough, indeed, is the diversity between the best-authenticated 
records of the sparkling, charming girl, and the mature widow; but to 
this we must add, even in portraits of the same period of life, the differ- 
ence between eyes hazel, dark-brown, blue-grey, and steel-grey— 
between noses long and short, hair crisp and free, lips dewy and pouting 
or compressed and elongated. Hebe and Arachne, Cleopatra and Oc- 
tavia, Rachel and Leah, we have them all. The inevitable inference is, 
not so much that many of the painters were unfaithful or incompetent in 
painting, as that many of the owners have been too hasty or too san- 
guine in christening. 

Among the principal specimens, are the full-length from Warwick 
Castle ; that from Windsor Castle, at about the age of thirty-five, with 
a grim little group of the execution added into the background; the two 
ascribed to Paris Bordone, in budding girlhood, quite unlike the accepted 
type; a youthful one from Corby Castle,. with a very beautiful face, 


| whose cheeks unfortunately show something of the restorer’s touch ;_ the 


black-robed middle-aged full-length from Hampton Court ; one belong- 
ing to the Bishop of Durham, very lovely and vivacious, with dark 
hazel eyes; and one, also a charming face retouched, from Greystoke 
Castle.” In Zuccaro’s portrait, the Queen looks sixty years old; the 
“Red Perthshire Portrait,” attributed to Sir John Medina, is evidently 
meant for her, but looks too slight and tricky in execution to be con- 
temporary. One of the most remarkable, a fine work of art, is exhibited 
by Mr. David Lyon; a full-length life-sized figure, at the'age of about 
thirty, with hair beneath the crown floating and curling in an arrange- 
ment quite different from any other portrait. The descriptive ticket 
does not expressly specify whether this even purports to be Mary; at 
any rate, it /ooks quite as like Elizabeth. Mr. Patrick Frazer Tytler’s, 
with a long oval face, and features corresponding, clear blue-grey eyes 
and golden hair, seems one of the most credibly genuine—not greatly 
like several others, but still like enough to be relied upon. Perhaps the 
only point in which all the portraits agree is the sweet thin arch of the 
eyebrows, raised high and serene above the eyes. 

“The relics include the original veil which gave or owed a grace to 
Mary’s head, blessed by the Pope in 1515; a fac-simile copy of the war- 
rant for execution; the golden rosary which Elizabeth’s victim wore on 
the scaffold, and bequeathed to the Earl of Arundel; a sapphire carving, 
which appears to us less dubious as 4 head of the Scottish Queen than 
many others, though a doubt has been suggested in favour of its repre- 
senting Queen Elizabeth; and some pieces of embroidery-work, which, 
as they must have been worked by some one, tradition, in the absence of 
proof negative, (or apparently affirmative either,) is fain to ascribe to the 
royal fingers, 









































SPECTATOR SUPPLEMENT. [July 4, 1857. 





THE 


HARMONIUM 


SIX GUINEAS. 





ALEXANDRE and SON have made this HARMONIUM at the lowest price possible, to bring 
the Instrument within the means of all classes. It is in an OAK CASE, with FOUR OCTAVES, 
is alike calculated for Private Houses and for Cuapets, and is 

INDISPENSABLE TO THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The attention of Merchants and Shipping Agents is especially invited to this Instrument. 
The SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUM will be taken in Exchange for any of the more expensive description, without loss or diminution, 





ALEXANDRE and SON obtained the sole MEDAL OF HONOUR at the Great Exhibition at Paris (1855). 
THEIR HARMONIUMS HAVE BEEN PRONOUNCED THE BEST BY 
ROSSINI, AUBER, ADAM, THALBERG, LISZT, Kc. 


AND BY 


The Professors of the Conserbatoire de Waris. 





THE MORE EXPENSIVE HARMONIUMS RANGE FROM 
TEN TO Firry-FIVE: GUINEAS. 
These are brought to the greatest perfection, 


And are equally adapted to the CHURCH or DRAWING-ROOM, as an Accompaniment to the 
Voice or Pianoforte. 





Messrs. CHAPPELL have just received a number of 
ALEXANDRE’S 


CELEBRATED HARMONIUM PIANOFORTES, 


WHICH COMBINE THE EXCELLENCES OF BOTH INSTRUMENTS, 


The two can be used in combination by the same Performer, or each Instrument is perfect in itself. 
Price, from FORTY to ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY GUINEAS. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
PIANOFORTES BY THE BEST MAKERS, 


From Twenty Guineas upwards, which can be thoroughly recommended and warranted. 
Messrs, CHAPPELL and Co, have just 
OPENED A NUMBER OF NEW ROOMS FOR INSTRUMENTS, 


Enabling the Purchaser to select a Pianoforte or Harmonium from the 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON; 


AND TO TRY THE MERITS OF THE VARIOUS MAKERS SIDE BY SIDE. 





FULL DESCRIPTIVE LISTS OF HARMONIUMS, AND OF PIANOFORTES, WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


CHAPPELL AND CO. 
49 and 50, New Bond Street, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 
Depot in New York, Messrs. Barnard and Febreguettes. 
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